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Norwirnsranplne the total interrup- 
tion of our correſpondence during fix years, 


I have not forgotten the proofs of friendſhip 
which I have received from you, or the pro- 


miſe I made to inſcribe to you this Novel; 

which at firſt was intituled Les Perits Tulum v, 

It is but juſt to pay you this Ws fince 1 

ſhould never have written but for the : 
: Ag to the cave e of R. 1855 


„ The Lind. Heel 


"PREFACE, +» 


Tar firſt nine : chapters of this work were 
compoſed two years before the Revolution. 
I read them, at the time, to ſeveral perſons, 
who will ſee that I have altered nothing in 
them : and, indeed, my principles having 
never varied, the late events have had no 

influenes on my opinions. This is a fact, 
that may be eaſily aſcertained, by the peruſal 


of my writings. In all of theſe will be found 


the ſame abhorrence of deſpotiſm and intole- 
rance, the ſame reſpect for religion and mo- 
rality, the ſame ſentiments of humanity and 
_ generoſity, the ſame intereſt in the people's 
welfare, the ſame contempt for the prejudices 
of birth, and the ſame | love of order, Juſtice, 
n vitae,” 


1 
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It is more eaſy now, than ever it was, © - 
calumniate individuals: but it is hardly poſ- 


© fible to throw the @me Obiaquy on works 


that have been tranſlated into all the languages 
of Europe; and of which, in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time, the aditians have been prodi- 
giouſly multiplied. Hence, ſome Gazetteers 
and Libelliſts, while they tear in pieces my 
perſonal chamcter with equal ire and abſur- 
Gy; n s Mn ney works. 

BO perional . e 
it would he more reaſonable in them to form 
an idea of my character and principles, from 
what I have publiſhed, in the courſe of four- 

teen years, and in twenty-one volumes, than 
to judge of me by hear-ſays :—and what ſort 
of bear- ſays ? and in what times propa- 


* 


For 


(a) At the head of a work, which is now in the 
preſs, I have placed a preliminary diſcourſe, intituled 


' A ſhort Account of my. Conduct fince the Revolution ; in 


; * I Wo iſt, That even an the ſenſe of the moſt | 
rigorous 


— 


| PREPACE. IE 


For the reſt, I take this opportunity to 
declare a truth, which thoſe who know me 


will not doubt; namely, that all thoſe ma- 
licious ſlanders make not, on me, the ſmalleſt 
impreſſion. They make none, I truſt, on 
any enlightened, impartial mind: and af this 
I have an almoſt certain proof, in the ge- 
nerous hoſpitality which I meet with in this 


rigorous 18 I am not an ee 3 1 
have been in foreign ſince 1791. 2dly, That 
hegShe inclination nor power to meddle 


* ly. That, invariable in my ſenti- 
e deen uniformly attached to tha 


love of. 5 fay e and of liberty, I have as conſtantly. 
retained the moſt ſovereign contempt for intrigue, and 
a horrour of injuſtice and cruelty. In that account of 
my conduct, I have advanced inconteſtable facts, with» 
out accuſing or committing any one. Thoſe of whom 
I had cauſe to complain, have ſuffered ſuch calamities 
as deprive me of the right of ſpeaking of them—Since 
I have been in this happy country, I have experienced 
neither perſecution nor malice. Apparently, the ſubject 
is exhauſted : and the three preceding years have _ 
up the meaſure, 


CG. 
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country, and in the kind reception and marks 
of eſteem, which I have received. 


17 0 my other 8 1 will never add 
that of abandoning myſelf to party- ſpirit, 
and its conſequences—injuſtice, animoſity, 
- and bitter hatred. All the wretched have 
powerful claims on my heart: this natural 
- ſentiment the laſt four years have improved : 
; could I refuſe it to my fellow-citizens, what- 
| ever might be their opinions? If there be 
a fingle perſon, who has plaggd an honour- 
able confidence in me, and has Hat obtained 
my ſervice or aſſiſtance; if E have ever re- 
jected the plaints or requeſts of the mi- 
ſerable, let them ſpeak ; let them raiſe their 
voice againſt me :—and I ſhall give over 
AE: on | Religion and my 


; The Sein work was tend: to the 
Printer, as early as the month of October, 


5 5 1794, ee the l has been re- 
5 tarded 


.* 


* 
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tarded be various incidents (3): : but the 
whole was finiſhed almoſt two years ago 
ſome notes only have ſince been added. 


We have already, in our language, ſeveral 
pleaſant Hiſtorical Romances (c), almoſt all 
written by Females: but none of them ex- 
hibits a picture of the manners and uſages of 
the times to which they relate: all of them 
are devoid of hiſtorical reſearches ; they have 

no unfolding of character, no diſplay of ſen- 

timents, no moral tendency. A dozen of 
names, taken from Hiſtory, and two or three 
facts, known to all the world, form the 
foundation of every one of them.—I have 
endeavoured to avoid theſe defects; for which 
there was leſs need of genius than labour and. 
induſtry.—1 have, at the end of each volume, ; 


(5) Among others,. the delay of a cargo of paper 
from Holland, which was detained by the French for. 
ſeveral months. | | 

(c) Theſe an are not EY beſt: for The- - 
acęſi of Clewes, The Peruvian Letters, the works of 


Mad. Riccoboni, and ſome other later, charming novels, 
are not Hiſtori cal Romances. 


placed. 


EE 
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placed Hiftorical Notes, that the inventions of 


the author might not be confounded with the 
events that belong to Hiſtory. I have read 


with care whatever has relation to the time of 


which I ſpeak; Ihaveavailed myſelf of all the 
moſt ſplendid and intereſting uſages of anci- 
ent chivalry ; and, I preſume, I have painted 


in true colours the two moſt celebrated per- 
ſonages of : that age—Charlemagne, and the 
caliph Aaron: The contraſt between a good 


monarch and a deſpot has been often drawn; 


but the portrait of the latter has been ſo over- 
charged with colouring, as to be of little in- 
ſtructive utility. It is ridiculous to compoſe 
a work for the eſtabliſhment of a truth which 


may readily be conceived and felt by the moſt 


vulgar minds, and the moſt ignoble ſouls. A 


— 


woman may, without being virtuous deſpiſe Aa 


a courtezan; and it 1s not neceſſary for a prince 5 


to have the mind of Trajan, or of Henry IV, 
to deteſt Nero and Caligula. A tyrant, - 
whoſe reign is ſupported only. by terrour, who = 


_ Has nooght of human, but the form and pride | 
| * Duſreſnis = MEE 2 | 


PRES ACE, xili 
is a monſter i in the eyes of all Mankind. 


Wen 1 taught Hiſtory to the unfortunate 


children with whoſe education I was entruſted, 
I never made reflections on the character of 
Lewis XI, or of princes like him. I thought 

it enough to detailtheir conduct. My atten- 


| tion was chiefly turned to diſgrace, in the 


minds of my pupils, the memory of thoſe 
princes, who, to amiable qualities, joined 
ſhameful weakneſſes and fatal crimes. With 
that view I have drawn the character of Aaron. 
I have painted him, not as hiſtorians, dazzled 
with the ſplendour of his glory, have repreſent- 
ed him; but ſuch as, from reading his ſtory, 
wie may ſuppoſe him to have been—a great 
warriour, an abſolute ſovereign, an affable and 
popular prince, endowed with the rareſt gifts 
of nature, ſenſible, magnanimous, the enligh- 
tened patron and protector of talents and ſci- 
ence; but depraved by pride. Allowing him 
all the former ſhining qualities, I think I have | 
made him hateful even before that period when 
his predominant paſſion, which had been 
blended with al his actions, made him at 
a length 


— 
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length commit an execrable crime.—Such was 
my plan: I may have badly executed it; but 
the idea, at leaſt, is new, and truly moral. 
On the ſame principles, I have painted a 
- coquette, with a view to preſerve young perſons 
from the ambition of coquetry. On the artful 
Armoflede I could not beſtow a ſenſible mind; 
for ſo decided a coquette as ſhe, cannot heſup- 
poſed to have a good heart; yet I have cloth- 
ed her in the moſt impoſi ing forms: and after 
having firſt made her contemptible, even in her 
ſucceſſes, I end by making her atrocious.— 
To the vile, intriguing character of Armoflede, 
I oppoſe as a contraſt, the characters of Cela- 
nira, Beatrice, and Maria. The author of a 
celebrated romance has endeavoured to make 
his heroine intereſting by her weakneſſes: this 
idea is, aſſuredly, pernicious to morality; eſ- 
pecially if the weakneſſes of the heroine be ac- 
| eee with circumſtances which render- 
them inexcuſable. For my part, F wiſh to 
prove, that a truly noble and virtuous mind | 
never pardons its errours, and can never be 
confolet 
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| conſoled for the loſs of innocence. I have 
painted two paſſionate lovers ſacrificing duty 


to love: but this picture, far from preſenting 


the image of happineſs, preſents a ſtate of hor- 


rour, of which even the violence of love ſerves 
only to augment the bitterneſs. —In ſhort, it 
has been my deſign to recal, by great exam- 
ples, the ancient and ſublime virtues which ho- 
noured thoſe ages we call barbarous. I had no 
intention of re-eſtabliſhing CHivalry: but it 


was my opinion, that the generoſity, humanity, 


and loyalty of the ancient Knights, would con- 
tribute more to ſtrengthen a Republic, than the | 
principles of Marat and Robeſpierre ; and, 


thank heaven |! the French reſtored to. their 


former character, are at this moment guided 
by ſuch noble ſentiments. 
One of the great uſes of hiſtorical romances 


(if the writer avail himſelf of hiſtorical facts) 
is to furniſh ethics with the powerful authori- 
ty of experience and example. It is impoſ- 


ſible, that an imaginary perſonage ſhould pro- 
duce impreſſions equal to thoſe, which are ex- 
cited 


rived by * hero, n has conſecrat- 
ed to fame. From real hiſtory, then, I have 
ſelected all the brilliant features, all the ſab- 
lime actions, inſpired by friendſhip, love, and | 
generoſity, which are contained in this work. 
In painting all that in heroiſm is moſt noble 
and pathetic, J have invented nothing: I am, 
the mere hiſtorian of virtue. The fame ſour- 
ces have furniſhed me with all thoſe facts 
which, in the ſecond volume of this romance, 
form ſo many ſtriking alluſions to events, of 
2 which Europe has been the theatre for fix 
years paſt. Of this any one may convince 
| Himſelf, by reading the hiſtorical notes at the 
end of each volume. H have endeavoured to 
make theſe as intereſting as I could: and, I 
truſt, that, in conjunction with the romance 
itſelf, they will give a clear and preciſe idea of 
the manners and uſages, and of the moſt me- 
morable events, of the ages which I had to 
paint. I flatter myſelf, that this work will be 
vſeful in more than one reſpect: certain Tam, 
at leaſt, it will corrupt no one, and that it will 
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be — to feeling minds. I am ſenſi- 
ble it is not without defects: I am conſcious 
of ſeveral; yet, in general, I think I have made 
no unhappy. ule of hiſtorical documents; a 


that Ihave, with ſome {&ill, introduced an the 
| ſcene all the great perſonages of thoſe times, 
except the famous Irene, empreſs of Conſtan- 
-tinople, whoappears only to preſide at a !ourney, 
and to give away a chain of jewels. Without 
greatly ſtraining the imagination, ſhe might 
have been made to act a more impoſing parts 
and afforded a wider ſcope to ingenuity. lamp 
firſt plan, J had made that celebrated woman 
re- appear. The epiſode with which ſhe fur 
niſhed me, was as long as that of Giaffar: 1 
choſe rather to withdraw it altogether, than 20 
ſpoil it by abridgement. Perhaps I ought to 
have given it entire, with ſome other details 
relative to the hiſtory of my heroes: but all 
WM this would have compoſed another volume; 
and I longed to conclude, For the ſame rea- 
ſon, the character of Theudon is a feeble, ill- 
executed ſketch ; which is the leſs excuſeable, 
as 


xviii  _ PREFACE, 
as he acts an important part. Roger and the 
young Guichard ſhould alſo have been made 
more intereſting, and the virtuous Amalberga 
leſs inſipid. The ſtory of Axiana i is rather 
» too ſhort. Perſons of taſte have found i in that 
little epiſode ſomething peculiarly intereſting 
and original, which creates a wiſh that it had 
been extended. It is allo a fault, that, after 
this ſhort hiſtory, which intereſts us in Axia- 
na, there is very little more ſaid of her; we 
hardly know what becomes of her. Such, I 
think, are the principal defects of the work. I | 
doubt not but many more will be diſcovered, 
by certain critics; but whatever be their de- 
ciſions. they ſhall never engage me in literary 
diſcuffions. T ſhall read with pleaſure every 
 Zudicious criticiſm, (for a good critic is the beſt 
of counſellors) and ponder it in ſilence; per- 
: ſuaded as I am that the beſt manner of an- 
ſwering is to profit As to anonymous or 
pfeudonymous libels, &c. equally devoid of wit 
and truth, their authors will pardon me if I pay 
no attention to them. : , 
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PREFACE. xix 
Fo pleaſe the fools I never undertook, 


Let me add, that after fifteen years of pub- 
lic encouragement, I have not much need of 
philoſophy to bear without pain or chagrin 


ö the petty injuries of ſome writers, inſpired, or 

| | paid, by . the reſt, 
«© My n was ne'er afraid 

Jo end che project I had once — 

[ 

3 | 

. | * La Chauſſe. 
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THE 
KNIGHTS OF THE SWAN, Ge. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE PARTING. 


Plus le fort nous Eleve au- deſſus du vulgaire, 
Plus il- nous met en bute A ce juge ſevere. 
| | Blanche et Guiſcard de Sa unix. 


I CAN look back without regret upon the fabled 
times of the golden age; a period ſo vaunted in poeſy. 
— A race of indolent mortals, without paſſions, with- 
out deſires, and directed by inſtinct alone, preſents the 
imagination with a picture rather inſipid than intereſt- 
ing. It is only fince the flight of Aſtræa that talents 
and arts, the brilliant endowments and happy fruits of 
genius, have embglliſhed the earth. It muſt indeed be 
allowed, that, with the loſs of innocence, crimes ſpread 
themſelves over the world ; but at the ſame time I can 
obſerve ſublime virtues riſing into exiſtence. I obſerve 

A paſſions and duty; my 
| ideas expand, I give way to admiration, and feel the 
force of glory] Hail ſplendid ages of ancient cluvalry ! 
to celebrate you ſhall be my will taſk. If genuine, 


* The reader muſt recollect that the firſt nine chapters of this worle 
were written long before the French Revolution. ö 


25 Vos. ; B noble, 
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noble, and affecting deſcriptions be looked for at my 
hands, I ſhall ſeek them in your glorious annals. 
Whea the artifices of coquetry, the intrigues of cour- 
tiers, and the frivolous arts of ſeduction and deceit are 
to be deſcribed, I need only to caſt my eyes around 
me ; but of conſtant and paſſionate love, firm and 
elevated friendſhip, the enthuſiaſm of glory and vir- 
tue, where ſhall I ſeek for perfect models? —Alas, let 
us look for them in hiſtory, ſince the age in which 
we live cannot ſupply them. 
Among the gallant warriors and ſplendid youths, 
the grace and glory of the court of Charlemagne, were 
diſtinguiſhed two young knights, equally: renowned 
for their valour and high exploits, as for the ſtrong 
and tender friendſhip which united them together. 
They were brothers in arms, and between them, all 
enterprize, danger, and fortune, and even their de- 
vice, glory and friendſhip, were held in common. On 
their ſhields was repreſented a ſwan with theſe words, 
candour and loyalty, and hence aroſe the ſurname they 
had at court, where they were known by the ap- 
pellation of the Knights of the Swan. Iſambard and 
Oliver(for ſuch were the names of theſe faithful friends) 
were in a particular manner favoured with the good 
will of the emperor. They had made their firſt eſſay 
in arms under the eye of that hero, who, having been 
highly ſatisfied with their zeal and courage, bat con- 
ferred many honours and rewards upon them. He 
was peculiarly attached to Oliver, who had been the 
intimate friend of his nephew, the renowned and un- 
fortunate Rowland, ſlain at the defeat of Ronce- 
veau. (1) Oliver, who was himſelfdangerouſly wounded 
in vhis battle, ſpared his friend the pain of dying a 
priſoner, by ruſhing to his aid and reſcuing him out 
of the hands of theggenemy, but could not ſave his life. 
Rowland being at the point of death, delivered into 
the hand of Oliver the ſword he had ennobled by many i 
a valiant exploit; the famous and dreadful Durandal. i 


Such 
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| Such in ancient times was the moſt honourable gift a 
dying knight could beſtow. Oliyer deeply regretted 
the loſs of that hero. The friendſhip of Iſambard was 
now his only ſolace; and in that youthful knight were 
revived. all the great qualities of Rowland, blended 
however with a diſpoſition more intereſting and more 
amiable. Oliver, who was two years older than his 
friend, was endowed, together with every perſonal 
advantage and interiour accompliſhment, with extreme 
ſenſibility of ſoul, a delicate and well-ordered mind, 
accompanied with great frankneſs of manners. He 
was naturally inclined to melancholy, and this temper 
ſuffuſed a pleaſing ſoftneſs over his countenance. In 
his whole deportment there appeared a certain air of 
negligence and baſhfulneſs, which in him had peculiar 
graces. He pleaſed without ever ſeeming to deſire it, 
or to know that he pleaſed ; but he had ſo much ex- 
preſſion of countenance, and his whole carriage was 
at the ſame time ſo unaffected and courteous, that it 
was impoſſible to impute his reſerve either to diſdain 
or indifference : It could be aſcribed only to modeſty, 
and to a total ignorance of the advantages he poſſeſſed, 
He was, notwithſtanding this external gentleneſs, un- 
der the influence of violent paſſions, and when once 
rouſed by them, nothing could equal the impetuoſity - 
of their firſt exploſion. 

The diſpoſition of Iſambard was very different. 
His arch and intelligent countenance announced and 
inſpired hilarity. He poſſeſſed an unalterable evenneſs 
of temper ; and although there was ſome appearance 
of giddineſs and levity in his manners, yet the eleva- 
tion and generoſity of his mind enabled him to make, 
without a ſtruggle, the greateſt ſacrifices, and achieve 
the moſt heroic deeds. Iſambard's heart was free, 
an erto had been a ſtranger to love. In thoſe 
days men were not haſty in making a choice; it was 
then an important concern, and decided the deſtiny of 
their lives. There, were, however, ſeveral beauties at 


= the court of Charlemagne, worthy to engage attention 
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and to inſpire laſting attachments. Among the brighteſt 
was conſpicuous to queen of Lewis, with Emma, 
Rotrude, and Bertha®, the Emperor's daughters; the 
fair and virtuous Amalberga, and the beauteous Ar- 
moflede. But the fair one, whoſe tranſcendent beauty, 
modeſty, and virtue, obtained the palm of excellence, 
and excited univerſal admiration, was the divine Ce- 
lanira. She was the only daughter of the renowned 
Wirikind, that magnanimous and heroic chief of the 
Saxons, who ſo long braved the proweſs of Charle- 
magne; and who, Were often defeated, yet never 
overthrown, intrepid in combat, ſpirited and lofty 
under adverſity, was ever able to make reſiſtance to 
power, and only yielded to kindneſs and friendſhip. 
Enlightened by the doctrines of Chriſtianity and be- 
come the friend of his conqueror, the court of Char- 
lemagne was now his perpetual home. The courage- 
ous Albion had followed his example and partook of 
his fortunes. On him Witikind intended to beſtow 
his daughter, and notwithſtanding the regret and vows 
of the eh knights, the happy Albion was allowed 
to conſider Celanira as the reward of his glorious 
toils, and of his attachment to the cauſe of his prince. 
After Celanira, the moſt beautiful lady of the court 
was queen Hermengardef, the conſort of Lewis. This 
princeſs treated the — 4 of the Swan with peculiar 
courteſy ; ſhe diſtinguiſhed, however, in a more par- 
ticular manner, Iſambard, with whoſe entertaining 
converſe and. gaiety of temper ſhe ſeemed to be much 
pleaſed. "Theſe diſtinctions were noticed, and envy 
ſoon gave them malicious interpretation. Iſambard 


* There were two princeſſes of this name; the mother of Char- 
lemagne, ſurnamed Jong- footed Bertha (becauſe, it was ſaid, ſhe had 
one foot longer than the other), and Bertha, the daughter of that 
. 1 he firſt wife of Charlemagne was named Hermengarde; but his 
daughter-in-law, the wife of Lewis, called the debonair, was likewiſe 
named Hermengardes | 7 
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learned with great ſurpriſe a report was obſcurely 
circulated, that he had aſpired to make his addreſſes 
to the queen, and that his daring and criminal homage 
had not met with difdain. He thereupon reſolved to 
withdraw himſelf for a while from the court, and ob- 
tained the emperor's permiſſion to travel. Oliver ap- 
proved his intention, and with a ſigh made an offer 
to accompany him. Iam aware,” replied lambard, 
ſmiling, that you would make a facrifice, and I 
will not accept your offer. A ſecret tie, my dear 
Oliver, retains you here; this I have eaſily perceived, 
and may it prove the happineſs of your life.” At theſe 
words Oliver was greatly affected ; he embraced his 
friend; Were I neceſſary to you,” ſaid he, I 
would accompany you, and leave all for P per ſake. 
Of this you can have no doubt, and be aſſured, that 
if J conceal a ſecret from you, it is becauſe my honour 
ferbids me to diſcloſe it.“ | | 

In this. manner parted theKnights of the Swan, and 
ſuch was the nature of friendſhip in thoſe remote ages; 
for although it was ever pure and ever generous, 
and capable of making the greateſt ſacrifices, yu it 
did not require any violation of the ſecrets of love. 
Iſambard had the delicacy to explain himſelf but in a 
vague manner only, yet he imagined he had difeo- 
vered his friend's fecret. He was perſuaded that 
Oliver loved, and: was. beloved again, by Armo- 
flede, a lady in the ſuite of queen Hermengarde, and 
the moſt intimate friend. of the beauteous Cela- 
nira. Such at leaſt had been the opinion of the 
whole court, as well as his oven, for more than a 
year before. x}. 55 
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CHAPTER II. 
"THE TRIUMPH. „ 


He comes, and with a port ſo proud, 
As if he had ſubdued the ſpacious world. 
EEE , . EYE EI. 
While from the ſcaffolds, windows, tops of houſes, ' 
Are caſt ſuch gaudy ſhow'rs of garlands down, 
That ev'n the crowd appear like conquerors, | a 
And the whole city ſeems lilce one vaſt meadow: 
Set all with flow'rs as a clear heav'n with ſtars, 
* "FW nee 4-2 1 LI. 


Is AMB ARP fet off for Conſtantinople; he felt a 


ſtrong inclination to admire in perſon that celebrated 


empreſs who reigned with ſo much ſplendour upon the 


throne of the Cæſars. Irene, who having been dazaled 


with the glory of the heroic-conqueror of Didier and 


Witikind, was formerly deſirous of uniting her own. 
deſtiny with his*, could -not behold- without ſome 
emotion a French knight, who was honoured with the 
friendſhip of Charlemagne. Iſambard was fayoured 
with the moſt flattering reception. The empreſs being 


ſolicitous to diſplay before him all the magnificence of 


her court, public feſtivals were now proclaimed, in 


which ſhe herſelf was to diſtribute the prizes of dex- 


terity and valour. At the court of Irene, Iſambard 
obſerved a fugitive prince, who afforded a melancholy 
inſtance of the viciſſitude of human affairs. It was 


Adalgiſe, the ſon of the unfortunate king of the. 


Every one knows that Irene had actually offered her hand to Char- 
jlagne. ; 9 | | 
= Lom- 
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Lombards*. His temper was ardent, impetuous, 
loomy, and ferocious. His' mind was furthermore 
irritated by misfortune, and ſtrongly impreſſed with 
juſt reſentment againſt France. The fight of a French- 
man was odious to him; and he felt great ſatisfaction 
when the day appointed for the feſtival arrived; for 
he intended to combat with Iſambard, and entertained 
hopes of victory. The empreſs, accompanied by all 
the court, repaired to the ſpacious encloſure erected 
for the celebration of the feſtival. The moment 
Irene appeared, the {ky reſounded with the ſhrill clang 
of trumpets, the liſts were opened, and the com- 
bats began. The firſt who advanced on the area was 
the audacious Nicephorus, who, falling a prey to 
ambition, dared ſecretly to aſpire to the ſupreme 
power, and was already meditating thoſe deep and 
uilty deſigns which' were to overturn the fortunes of 
rene}. Although the vizor of his helmet was down, 
he was eaſily recogniſed by the height of his ſtature, 
the fiercenels of his demeanour, the purple hue of 
his armour, and. his device, which repreſented an 
eagle reſting upon the earth, and looking at the hea- 
vens, with this motto, This diſtance is not ſufficient to 
aſtoniſb me. Nicephorus did not long remain alone 
upon the liſts. The youthful Leo, a warrior whom 
the fates ſince placed upon the throne which Nicepho- 
rus was deſtined to fill before him, came forth, full 
of confidence and temerity, and fiercely oppoſed him- 
ſelf to this formidable 1 The combat was 
long and obſtinate; but Leo in vain had recourſe to 
every expedient which ſuppleneſs and dexterity could 
exhubit in oppoſition to ſtrength, and was vanquiſhed. 
Iſambard then took his place. He was mounted on a 


* Hiſtory informs us, that Adalgiſe, the ſon of Didier, found an aſy- 
lum a: Conſtantinople, and there ended his life in obſcurity; but in de- 
coratuig this tale with hi torical facts, I have extended or contraſted 
IN cephorus dethroned Irene. 
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ſteed of dazzling whiteneſs ; a plume of the ſame co- 
lour waved over his head, and his armour was plated 
with gold, and adorned with pearls and fapphires,- 
His youth, and the gracefulneſs of his perſon, pro- 
cured him the ſuffrages and the vows of all the be- 
Holders, His bold, yet modeft and gentle mein, formed 
a ftriking contrafl to the aſſuming audacity of his 
adverſary; for, of all extremes, the quality the moſt 
oppoſite to nobility is infolence. The combat began, 
and victory remained for a while doubtful, The va- 
liant Iſambard received a wound on the ſhoulder; but 
at that very inſtant he fell upon Nicephorus with ſo 
much violence, that he diſmounted him from his ſteed 
with a ſingle thruſt. ö 5 3 
Stauracius, the ſon of Nicephorus, now entered 
the liſts, to meaſure his firength with Iſambard, and 
avenge the defeat of his father“. He had neither the 
nog ineſs nor the ambition of Nicephorus - buta 
paſhon no leſs dangerous deranged his mind. He 
ed the young and beautiful Theophanon to diſtrac- 
tion; and on this memorable da was unable to 
reſiſt the pleaſure of declaring himſelf publicly her 
knight. He wore her colours, and his arm was de- 
_ corated with a bracelet. formed with a long treſs of 
fair hair, faſtened by an enameled claſp, upon which 
his rivals tremblingly recogniſed the cipher of his miſ- 
treſs. On his ſhield was repreſented a Cupid enve- 
Joped in a thin gauze (for the veil which hides that 
power is ever tranſparent). The upper part of this 
light covering appeared to have been conſumed by the 
deſtructive power of his torch, and left an aperture 
through which the ſmiling countenance of the god of 
love appeared. . Around this emblematic picture were 
engraved the following words He trove to hide him- 


» Stauracius. ſucceeded to bis Father. He fell deſperately in love 
With a marzied lady, named Theophanon, whom, in contempt of reli- 
gion and the laws of his country, he eſpouſed 3 and ſoon after abdicated 


the throne, * 
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felf—but his Hamer betrayed him. Although Staura- 
cius had his face concealed under his helmet, yet Ifam- 
bard eaſily diſcovered, by his noble ſtature and the 
general gracefulneſs of his demeanour, that he was 
the ſon of Nicephorus, He combated with him with 
regret, and ſought rather to defend himſelf than annoy 
his antagoniſt. This precaution would have long. 
protracted the conflict, had not the lance of Staura- 
cius ſhivered-into a thouſand pieces. A knight, clad 
in black armour, now preſented himſelf on the area. 
„ Knight,” faid he to Stauracius, „you are diſ- 
armed, and I am entitled to your place.“ Upon this, 
Stauracius quitted the ground with a ſigh, and the 
new knight addreſſed himſelf to the brave and gene- 
Tous Iſambard. Hitherto,”” ſaid he, thou haſt 
heen attacked without any extraordinary motive. As 
for me, I feel two powerful ones. Cat thine eyes 
upon my ſhield—Love and vengeance uch is my de- 
vice, and ſuch are the paſſions which. ſtimulate me 
' againſt thee?” From this lofty converſe, Iſambard 
was at no loſs to judge that his foe was the impetu- 
ous Adalgiſe; and, . Fares his ſhield, he read, with 
extreme . the name of ARMOFLEDE, inſoribed 
in large letters under his device. The reader will 
remember, that the Knight of the Swan had left at 
the court of Charlemagne a young lady of this name, 
beloved, as he imagined, by Oliver; and recollecting 
that Armoflede, who was born-in Lombardy, had been 
brought in her: infancy to Conſtantinople, by the 
daughter of the unfortunate Didier*, and that ſhe 
had ſince taken a journey into her own country, he 
had no doubt but that Adalgiſe was the rival of Oli- 
© ver.—“ Knight,” ſaid he, on your ſhield I read 
= with aſtoniſhment a name which intereſts me; and, 
certes, I may venture to declare, that you are guilty 
of an indiſeretion, of which I have hitherto ſeen no 


fue fiſt wife of Charlemagner 
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example. But deign to inform me, whether by that 
name, which I hold dear, you pretend to denote her 
with whom ] am -acquainted ??—* Yes,” replied 
Adalgiſe,“ it is the ſame Armoflede that abides at the 
Hateful court of the deſtroyer of her country.“ 
« Tis enough, cried Ifambard, interrupting him, 
& I contend that ſhe has not given you authority to 
declare yourſelf her knight, and that, whoever you 
are, you have never been beloved if nt Tran- 
ſported with rage at theſe werds, Adalgiſe ruſhed upon 
Iſambard with ſuch fury, that the Knight of the Swan 
ſtaggered in a violent manner. A murmur of indig- 
nation was heard among the ſpectators, for Ifambard 
had ſcarcely had time to put himſelf in a poſture of 
defence, .and the knight tor ſome minutes appeared 
to be ſtunned and faultering, repelling with ſlackened 
arm the redoubled ſtrokes of his enemy; but, ſud- 
denly collecting all his force, he diſplayed ſuch vigour 
and dexterity as relieved the beholders, who hadjuſt 
been trembling for his ſafery, from their apprehen- 
fons. He, in his turn,' now ruſhed upon the Lom- 
Þard prince with equal animoſity and valour, and was 
reſolved either to periſh, or overcome the foe of Char- 
lemagne and the rival of Oliver. Adalgiſe, in the 
mean while aſſailed his antagoniſt, and detended him- 
ſelf with fury. From the animoſity and intrepidity 
of theſe two valiant warriors, the eager and mute at- 
tention of the empreſs and her court, the deep intereſt 
the people took in the conflict, the dread and aftoniſh- 
ment which fat on every countenance, it ſeemed na- 
tural to conclude, that this terrible combat was de- 
ciding the deſtiny of the empire———Shall I nnder- 
take to deſcribe the feints, the ſtratagems, which our 
knights employed .one againſt the other, and the in- 
credible efforts and hardy blows by which they figna- 
lized themſelves ? No; my feeble voice is unfit to 
celebrate Warlike feats, and the murderous art of 
combats ; ſo I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with obſerving, that, 


< | ms 
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at the inſtant in which victory ſeemed to hover over 
the head of Adalgiſe, his horſe received a deep wound, 
and tell. Adalgiſe diſmayed, and falling upon the 
liſts, lay indignantly in the duſt ; his lance dropt from 
his hand, and, in aggravation of his diſgrace, his broken 
helmet fell from his head, and diſcovered his face all 
beſmeared with blood, and every feature expreſſive of 
confuſion, rage, and deſpair. Iſambard at the ſame 
moment alighted from his horſe, and, advancing up to 
his enemy, ſeized upon his lance ; then, ſtretchin 
forth his hand to affiſt him in riſing, he thus accoſt 
the vanquiſhed knight: Prince,” ſaid he, “I re- 
ſpect your royal birth, but your misfortune ſtill more. 
I ſhould not have made any attack upon you had 
you not provoked it, and ſhould have ſtood only on 
my defence. You are acquainted with the laws of 
chivalry; thoſe laws are inviolable. Since chance has 
iven me your arms, I am entitled to impoſe con- 
ons on you at will; and 1 ſhall be ſatisfied in 
merely intreating you to efface the reſpeCtable name 
you bear inſcribed on your ſhield.” At theſe words 
the ſpectators rent the air with ſhouts of applauſe ; the 
clarions and cymbals mingled with the public ac- 
clamation, and celebrated the victory of the French 
Knight, who was conducted in triumph to the im- 
perial tent; and when the ſpectacle was ended, the 
judges of the tournament aſſembled together, and de- 
clared with unanimous voice, that the firſt prize of 
dexterity and valour was due to the Knight of the 
Swan. Iſambard being then called by the empreſs, 
© approached her throne, and, bending on one knee, re- 
ceived from her auguſt hands a ſplendid golden chain, 
ornamented with precious ſtones. On the morrow of 
this memorable day, Adalgiſe diſappeared from the 
court: and a letter, which he wrote to the empreſs, 
merely mentioned, that he withdrew himſelf from it 
for ever. Shortly after this event, Iſambard, after 
having been honoured with ſeyeral marks of the ry 
| | preſs's 
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preſs's kindneſs, took leave of that illuſtrious princeſs, 
and ſet out for Spain, a celebrated country at that 


time, where the Moors diſplayed with eclat all that- 
magnificence and gallantry can boaſt of, in its higheſt 
degree-of excellence. But, n Iſambard to pur- 
ſue his journey, and go in queſt of, and deſerve, 
new laurels ;, let. us return to the court of Charle- 
Magne.. | | 


CHAPTER III. 


A GREAT CRIME... | 
Tout fe ſait tdt ou tand et la vErite perce. 
55 GRESSET.. 


TWO months after the departure of Iſambard; an 
syent of the moſt tragical nature threw the court 


into great conſternation. One evening the beauteous 


Celanira was mortally wounded in her father's garden. 
She was found ſunk upon a ſeat of turf, all weltering 


in blood, with Oliver lying at her feet in a ſtate of in- 


ſenſibility, and pierced by the thruſt of a ſword. The 
unhappy Celanira declared openly, that ſhe had been 


| beſet by aſſaſſins, who.had introduced themſelves into 


her father's houſe, and. on entering the garden had left 
the doors open; that at this inſtant. Oliver, who was 
oroſſing a neighbouring wood; had heard her cries; 
that he ruſhed into the garden, and reſolved to defend 
her; that he alone had attacked the ruffians, who, be- 
fore they took their flight, had all fallen upon him, 
and after having wr d his ſword out of his hand, 


Had plunged it into his breaſt. Witikind and Albion, 
. Who were from home at the time in which this horrible 


event 
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== event took place, returned with. great precipitation. 
They found Celanira in a dying condition; the re- 
peated theſe dreadful particulars to them, and on the 
= next day expired in their arms. At this ſame period, 
Armoflede, the friend of Celanira, retired from the 
= court, and appeared there no more. In the mean 
while, the Knight of the Swan, who ſtill remained in 
a ſtate of inſenfibility, was removed to his own houſe. 
His wound at firſt was ſuppoſed to be mortal : he be- 
an in a little time to regain his ſenſes, but a violent 
| pak with which he was attacked, attended with- a 
terrible ſtate of delirium, allowed but flight hopes of 
recovery, In this condition he lay near a month; 
when his phyſicians at length. pronounced him out of 
danger; and as ſoon as he was able to mount on 
l he obtained the emperor's leave to travel, 
and to withdraw himſelf from the ſcene of theſe. recent 
diſaſters. | „ | 


CHAPTER IV. 


The beaft grumbles in death, 
SOMERVILLE» 


SIX months had now elapſed. fince the death. of 
Celanira, when the emperor, deſirous to give the 
Perfian ambaſſadors the diverfion of hunting the buf- 
falo, conducted them to the black foreſt.*® Being 
arrived at the place of general rendezvous, Charle- 
magne purfued a buffalo, and darted upon the animal, 
in order to cut off its head with one ſtroke of his 
ſabre. The beaſt being only wounded, ran full at the 


% thing which relates $0 ds hont is taken from hiftory, 


prince's 
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prince's horſe; and in this violent and unexpected 
ſhock the emperor received a large wound in the leg. 
The buffalo was going to repeat its attack, when 
ſuddenly a man ruſhed out of the wood, and aſſailing 
the enraged beaſt, laid it dead at Charlemagne's feet; 
but what was the prince's ſurpriſe to recogniſe in his 
liberator the gallant Iſambard |'* He gave him his 
hand, and affe 3 embraced him. The courtiers 
now arrived on the ſpot, ſurrounded Charlemagne, 
congratulated Iſambard, and preſſed the emperor to 
alight from his horſe, and ſuffer his wound to be 
dreſſed. No,“ replied the prince, I am deſirous 
that queen Hermengarde ſhould ſee me in this condi- 
tion; and it 18 in this manner, with my boot-torn, and 
m leg bleeding, that I ſhall conduct Iſambard to my 
palace.“ a 
| 5 Iſambard, it will be eaſily imagined, was received 
at court in the moſt diſtinguiſhed manner. In all ages 
the example of the ſovereign has been followed by 
the courtiers. | 
The Knight of the Swan was unacquainted with the 
death of Celanira, and the accident which had hap- 
pened to Oliver. During an abſence of eight months, 
the latter had not written a ſingle letter to his compa- 
nion in arms. As an hiſtorian, 1 could not well paſs 
over this trait, though I am aware it will excite the 
indignation of the greater part of my readers. For 
in this age of #now/edge and ſenſibility. friendſhip mani- 
feſts itſelf, and is put to the teſt, by the multiplici 
of letters and notes. But in the rude age in hich, 
the Knights of the Swan flouriſhed, friendſhip was 
proved by actions by unbounded devotedneſs; friend 
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2 It was, in fact, a French gentleman of the name of Iſambard 
- that performed this action; and hiſtory tells us, that he had re- 

tired from the court on account of a fault he had committed which 
bad ſome, relation to queen Hermengarde, the daughter-in-law , of 
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divided his fortune with friend ; they expoſed their 
lives for the ſake of each other ; but there they 
ſtopped: and, fince I muſt ſpeak plain, they never 
wrote to one another. ; | os 
Iſambard, with equal grief and aſtoniſhment, heard 

of the tragical end of Celanira. He was anxious to 
ſet off immediately in queſt of Oliver, but Charle- 
magne detained him for a few days, as he was deſirous 
of admitting him into the Lawn Academy, which 
he had juſt founded, and of which the firſt general 
meeting was now at hand“. i 
On the day appointed for this famous aſſembly, the 
emperor, attended by the flower of his court, and by 
the learned men who had been collected together by 
Alcuin and Theodulphus, entered info a hall belonging 
to the palace. The new academicians fat round a 
large table, and Charlemagne opened the meeting 
with the following ſpeechF. | 
After having extended the limits of this empire 
by my victories, and ſecured the tranquillity of the 
ſtate. by a new code of laws, I deſire nothing further, 
either for my own glory or the good of my ſubjects, 
than the power of adding to the title of conqueror 
and legiſlator that of the reſtorer of letters nn arts. 
Antiquity furniſhes us with maſter-pieces in every 
kind of literature; the ſtudy, therefore, of thoſe great 
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* Alcuin and Theodulphus were Charlemagne's principal co- 
operators in the revival of letters. The emperor aſſiſted, and 
gained inſtruction at their leſſons. He eſtabliſhed in his own palace 
an academy, compoſed of the great nobility of the kingdom and men 
of literary talents; he himſelf became voluntarily a common mem- 
ber of the academy, without any diſtinction that beſpoke his rank. 
Fach member of this ſociety aſſumed. a literary and academic name: 
Charlemagne, whoſe favourite ſtudy was the Bible, and whoſe am- 
WE bition was to be like David, a king after Gcd's own heart, received 
from his fellow. academicians the name of David. | | 
mann See Hifs. de Charlemagne, par Mx. GAILLARD» 
T All the facts, which ſo, much redound to the glory of Char- 
2em48"e, in the above ſpeech, are taken from þiſtory wich ſcrupulous 
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models is of indiſpenſable. neceſſity. It. will, indeed, 
be difficult to equal them in the arts, which are mere- 
ly te but we poſſeſs knowledge to which they. li 
were ſtrangers; and being enlightened by chriftianity, 
wie ought to excel them. in works of morality. Thus 
will the purity of the evangelic doctrine Peay us 
from thoſe monſtrous errours into which the ancients 
fell: henceforward, then, ſhall men of letters be no 
more the apologifts of ſuicide; no longer thall the 
pernicious” principles which lead to atheiſm be found. 
in their, writings, that fatal ſelfiſhneſs, which claſſes 
among human prejudices, the feelings of nature and 
the love of our country, or thoſe ſeditious maxims, Ml 
which tend to the overthrowing of empires: Such as 
cultivate literature will hereatter have the advantage 
of working ppon a ſolid and immovable baſis; and, 
inaſmuch as they ſhall be guided by pure and diſin- 
tereſted motives, they will ever exhibit an example 
of reſpect for public morality, the laws, and religion. 
Such are the men —ſuch the eſtimable citizens, for 
whom alone this national academy is inſtituted- The 
' temple of the muſes is auguſt = venerable only, as 
it is, at the ſame time, the temple of virtue. There 
| innocence and concord ſhall maintain good order, 
and peace and ſweeteſt harmony - thence will be 
baniſhed all intrigue, licentiouſneſs, and impiety ; 
and the never-fading laurels, which glory ſhall there 
diſtribute, ſhall crown only beneficent genius and 
uſeful talents. Such * our academy to be. As 
head of the nation, as ſovereign, I ſhall protect and 
| honour men of letters, while they make proper uſe of 
their knowledge; but when they preſume to ſhow 
contempt for good morals and religious belief, they 
ſhall for ever be deprived of all literary diſtinQtions. 
The vicious and unprincipled man, endowed: with 
extraordinary talents, is like a furious lunatic armed 
with a poniard. A ſword in the hand of a hero can 
defend and ferye the Rate; but when wielded a 1 
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villain it becomes merely a murderous weapon, and 
the vile inſtrument of crime. So is it with reſpect to 


talents; we ought to admire them when they are uſe- 


ful, and enter into league againſt them whenever they 


| diſturb. the order and peace of ſociety. 


« Finally, in having aſſembled you here, I exhibit 
a willing example of the veneration and reſpect due 


to knowledge and talents, when united with virtue. 


In this place, confecrated to ſtudy, I rejoice to deſcend 
from the rank in which chance has placed me, to en- 
joy among you the ſole diſtinctions which. are of any 


real value - thoſe which are the fruits of meditation 
and wiſdom. The union which prevails in this ſociety 
will ever ſubſiſt, becauſe it is founded upon eſteem, 


and a perfect conformity of opinion and ſentiment. 
You 2 in my love for our country, my zeal 
for religion; and you will never forget, chat to the 
ſublime morality of that 75 faith you owe. 2 
thing I have done for the felicity of my people.—lt 
was religion which taught me to ſet bounds: to 2 
ambition; it was ſhe, who, ſtopping me in the full 
career of conqueſt, diſcovered to me another ſource of 


= glory, more ſubſtantial and more pure.—It was religion 


at dictated to me thoſe laws, which ſhelter you trom 


deſpotiſm and oppreſſion; and ſhe it was, that, in re- 
= commending clemency, has induced me to pardon. 


plots and conſpiracies againſt my authority and againſt 


my life : it was her beneficent doctrines which have 


been able to attract and fix among us the brave and 
generous. chieftains of the Saxons, an event which has 


3 | procured us the alliance of that warlike people; and 


it was her maxims which: induced me to wave all other 


1 conditions with the vanquiſhed nations, but the abo- 
httion of thoſe horrible and bloody ſacrifices which 
diſhonoured human nature. In a word, it is religion 


that has commanded me to liberate millions of ſlaves, 


and to ſecure to every chriſtian the rank of a free citi- 


een. Such are her benefits ſuch the falutary inffuenee 
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andutility of religion! And mayhereafter our ſucceſſors 
in this academy, for the ſake of the proſperity of the 
empire, andthe intereſts of good morals and humanity, 
feel as we do: that, without this formidable reſtraint, 
the paſſions of men would annihilate all laws; that 
morality would exhibit nothing better than a mon- 
ſtrous chaos of wild ſyſtems, and of various and con- 
tradictory opinions, and politics a frightful labyrinth 
of cruelty and treaſon; that, in fine, religion alone 
can repreſs the ambition of ſovereigns, ſtir up in their 
10 minds contempt and horrour for deſpotiſm, maintain 
—— _ among the people the love of order and juſtice, and 
10 form good kings, as well as virtuous citizens.“ 

Here the emperor ceaſed ſpeaking, and the hall re- 
ſounded with applauſe. This, indeed, is ſtill in prac- 
tice, whatever the ſpeech may be, even at the preſent 
day. My memoirs do not 5" At me whether Charle- 
magne had diſtributed tickets, in order to get himſelf 
applauded, or whether he had taken the precaution to 
provide himſelf beforehand with. a hundred officious 

- _ admirers, by having read his ſpeech to his en As 
time alone can carry things to their higheſt perfection, 
it is natural to believe, that theſe cuſtoms gained | 
eſtabliſhment by degrees, in proportion as the light of 
philoſophy illuminated the world. It is quite needleſs 
to obſerve, that this religious ſpeech of Charlemagne 
was-in no reſpeCt academical ; but we ought to have 

ſome indulgence for that prince, when we conſider, 
that he could not boaſt of having a ſingle philoſopher* 
in all his vaſt dominions; the ſtatutes, therefore, of 
tis infant academy, which he drew up himſelf, appear 
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2 Tt is unneceſſary to obſerve, as I have repeatedly faid, that I 
am criticiſing | falſe philoſophers only; ſuch men as make open pro- 
feſſion of impiety, and contempt for decency of manner and ſound 
morality. But, from my heart, I love and honour real philoſophers: nn 
- thoſe true friends of wi and virtue, ſuch as were Socrates, 
Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius; and, of late days, Paſcal, Maſlillon, - 
Fenelon, Addiſon, &. . 8 ET | == 
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to us extremely uncouth; he exhorts the new mem- 
bers, for inſtance, to love one another, but he ex- 
preſsly forbade them to praiſe each other mutually in 
their public diſcourſes . I ſhould not cite ſuch traits 
as theſe, but merely to ſhow to what degree of per- 
fection the human mind is brought in our on days. 
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SoRROHrUlL RE-UNION. 
| — 0 arms my brother ſworn, - - 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, | 
That one ſhould be the common good of both? 
| Palemen and Arcite, or the Knight's Tale. 
Ov Ro | Ts: DvD. 
Alarmed with every rifing gale, ä 1 a 
In every wood, in every vale. 4004 
Mn 10 EryRINSTON, 


ON the morrow of the academic ſeflion, Iſambard, 
| whoſe thoughts were ſolely engroſſed in ſolicitude for 
Oliver, left the court, attended by a ſingle ſquire, and 
ſet out in queſt of his friend. Imagining that Armo- 
flede could give him ſome account of Oliyer's reſidence, 

WE he firſt repaired to the ſolitude where that lady had re- 

WW tired, but did not find her there; he was told ſhe had 
been carried off two months before, and no one had 


any knowledge of the rank or name of the raviſher. 


Afflicted at theſe ſad tidings, Iſambard took the road 


d an ancient eaſtle belonging to Oliver, and ſituate 
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« Such, nn fact, was one of the ſtatutes of this academy. 8 
5 | Ser Hiß. de Cbarlemagne, far Mx, GAILLARBD. 
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at tlie extremity of the black foreſt. After thirty 
hours ride, he arrived within three leagues of the 
caſtle. He proceeded on his way, when, hearing the 
ſound of horſes feet behind him, he turned his head, 
and with extreme ſatisfaction perceived his friend 
Oliver near him, whom he haſtened to meet. Oliver, 
when he ſaw Iſambard approach, ſtopped ſhort, and 
alighted from his ſteed. The two friends repeatedly 
a be. each other; after which Oliver, taking 
Iſambard by the hand, led him to the foot of a tree, 
and, making him fit down beſide him, accoſted him 
thus: My dear friend, this is the firſt moment 
of ſatisfaction, that I have experienced for ſix months | 
paſt. I flatter myſelf, that we ſhall now part no 
more, for I am determined to follow you wherever 
you go. I have, however, -a favour to requeſt of 
you—My heart, in ſpite of my friendſhip, cannot 
open itſelf to confidence —Do: not make inquiries 
after what has paſſed during your late abſence, what- 
ever oddneſs you may remark in my behaviour—do 
not, I conjure you, queſtion me upon it; and this I 
require from your friendſhip.” 
hile Oliver was thus expreſſing himſelf with faul- 
tering voice, Iſambard, whoſe eyes were fixed upon 
him, examined him with inexpreſſible concern: On the 
wan countenance of Oliver appeared deep traces of 
grief and melancholy ; there was ſomething frightful 
in his ſcared and ill-boding looks; and what particu- 


larly ſtruck Ifambard was his ſhield, which was co- 
vered with a black crape, that entirely concealed his 
device. After a moment's filence, Iſambard took his 
friend by the hand, and ſqueezed it. Thou knoweſt, 
faid he, © that in my eyes, thy inclination is a law.”? 
6e It is fufficient;” replied Oliver, I am at eaſe.” 
At theſe words he arofe, Iſambard followed him, and 
both of them remounted their ſteeds, to proceed on to- 
he caftle. The day now began to decline, and the 
knights had arrived upon a large open road, and 5 
5 8 | joyed 


* 


i © an 


Jjoyed the ſight of the laſt beams of the ſetting ſun. 
In a quarter of an hour after, they came to the foreſt. 
Scarcely had Oliver entered therein, when he made a 


adden ſtop. What gloom;“ cried he, what 


frightful darkneſs. —Ah ! let us haſten away!“ 
Theſe words, which were uttered with a broken voice, 
made Iſambard ſtart : diſſembling, however, the ſur- 
priſe he felt at this ſtrange behaviour, he merely ob- 
| ſerved, that the road they were in was the only one 
which led to the caftle. Oliver replied with a figh, 
and continued his route; but in a few minutes he 
again ſtopped ſhort in the moſt abrupt manner. 
& Iſambard,“ ſaid he, do you hear the cries of the 
funeral birds of night? Let us haſten to get out of 
this terrible place.” On ſaying this, Oliver puſhed 
his horſe briſkly, and galloped forwards with incredi- 
ble ſpeed : the ditches, the broken trees, and the thick. 
; neſs of the underwood proved no obſtacle to his im- 
petuous courſe. He ſeemed as if he were flying from 
the moſt imminent danger; all his motions were ex- 
preſſive of terrour and diſmay; ſometimes ſlowly lifting 
up his head with an air of wildneſs, he looked on one 
ſide, and ſeemed as if he were beholding ſomething 
dreadful; he would then thudder, and violently ſpur- 
ring his horſe, make him bound to a prodigious dif- 
tance; he now appeared to ſtagger and totter, but in 
an inſtant he took the path again, and hanging over 
his horſe's neck, and pricking his ſides, he darted 
along with ſuch rapidity, that Ifambard, in ſpite of 
all his efforts, could only follow him at a diſtance. 
At length they arrived at the caſtle. The attendants 
| had long expected Oliver, who had not been at the 
| manſion for upwards of twelve months. The two 
friends entered into a room which was well lighted 
up. Oliver, notwithſtanding the violent exerciſe he 
had been taking for two hours, appeared to recover 
himſelf on ſeeing the tapers, A deadly paleneſs, how- 
ever, disfigured his countenance, and his whole frame 
= | Was 
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was affected with ſhivering. Then throwing himſelf 


into an arm- chair, he continued ſome time without 
ſpeaking; afterwards he ſeemed to 1evive, and he 


converſed with Iſambard with a degree of compoſure 


till the hour of ſupper. _ | tal Lofts: 
Aſter ſupper, Oliver fell into a gloomy and ſullen 
reverie; the tenderneſs and terrour which appeared ex- 
preſſed on his face, and the quickneſs of his reſpira- 
tion, ſufficiently beſpake the diſordered ſtate of his 
mind, and how much he inwardly ſuffered: from this 
condition he recovered only by convulſive ſtarts, which 
overwhelmed his friend with diſmay. Oliver at laſt 
eyed him with ſtedfaſt looks; he then appeared ſur- 
priſed and delighted at ſeeing him ſo near; his coun- 
tenance aſſumed a ſofter expreſſion, and he appeared 
as if he had juſt awaked from a painful ſlumber; but 
ſoon relapſed again into his former diſordered con- 
eee, N . | 

The hour of retiring to reſt at length arrived; 


Iſambard was preparing to follow his friend. Oliver | 


ſtopped him. Ifambard,”” ſaid he, we muſt not 
paſs this night together—the bad ſtate of my health 
_ obliges me to have recourſe to this kind of ſeparation, 
which gives me more pain than you can imagine.— 
Good night, my friend, ma you taſte that repoſe 

which J have irrecoverably loft.” Theſe words Oliver 
pronounced with great emotion, and, without waiting 
for a reply, he Tefr Iſambard in a very precipitate 
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manner. The latter remained abſorbed in refſection 


upon what had paſſed before him, and, ere he re- 
tired to reſt, was deſirous of queſtioning the youth- 
ful and amiable Zemni, Oliver's favourite page. The 


interview he had with him ſerved only to increaſe his 


. ſurpriſe and uneaſineſs. Zemni informed him, that 
for a long time paſt he had not been allowed to ſleep 
in the ſame apartment with his maſter, and he added 
that Oliver, he ſuppoſed, was particularly afflicted du- 
ring the night, becauſe each morning he was obſerved 
to be more than uſually weak and dejected. 


CHa. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


"THE LITTLE SHOE-HEELS. 


— Ahi! cieca umana mente, come i giudici 
- Tuoi ſon vani, e torti! 
Tass03 


ISAMBARD found means of procuring the key of 

a ſmall chamber which lay contiguous to his friend's 
apartment. In this chamber he | Lane himſelf with 
an intention to paſs the whole night there. The room 
was ſeparated from Oliver's by a flight wainſcot, ſo 
that it was not poſſible for a ſigh or complaint to 
eſcape the vigilant curioſity of his friend, who with 
his ear cloſe to the wall began to liſten with anxious 
attention. In about a quarter of an hour he heard 
the door of Oliver's, bes ſoftly open, and he 
could diſtinguiſh the gentle noiſe which the little ſnoe- 
heels of a woman make over a wooden floor. A 
moment after theſe words were uttered in the ſweeteſt 
accents: Oliver, in vain deft thou fly from me I will 
follow thee wherever thou goeſt! Iſambard no ſooner heard 
theſe words than he withdrew himſelf from the wall, 
and leaving the room, he returned to his own cham- 
ber. The concern he felt on account of his friend's 
health was the ſole motive of Iſambard's curioſity, 
and he could not help reproaching himſelf for having, 
as it were by ſurpriſe, found out a ſecret of this na- 
ture, and diſcovered an amorous intrigue, which Oli- 
ver was ſo ſolicitous to conceal. After much reflec- 
tion upon this ſingular event, Iſambard imagined the 
female he had heard was no other than Armoflede, 
Who had been carried off by Oliver; and he ſuppoſed, 
that, being ſmitten with the charms of another, his 
3 ; friend 
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friend was deſirous of abandoning her; that this 
neglected fair one beſet him, and purſued him 
wherever he went; and, in fine, that remorſe ariſing 
from ſuch criminal inconſtancy, together with the re- 
proaches of the lady, and the emotions of a new paſ- 
ſion, were the cauſe of the deep melancholy under 
which he was labouring, and of thoſe moments of 
wildneſs which ſo frequently diſturbed his reaſon. 
Iſambard paſſed the night without fleep,, and aroſe 
with the firſt beams of day, but he could not get ad- 
mittance to his friend. He was informed, that Oliver 
was no longer accuſtomed to rife with the dawn; that 
he remained in his bed, or at leaſt ſhut up in his cham- 
ber, till the hour of dinner. At laſt Oliver appeared 
as the dinner was placing on the table. He was 
ſo weak, that it was with difficulty he could ſupport 
himſelf. His diſhevelled locks, his blood-ſhotten eyes, 
and the exceſſive paleneſs of his cheek, ſtamped his 
countenance with a diſaſtrous appearance, that inſpired 
conſternation; nevertheleſs the ſight and converſe of 
Ifambard inſenſibly diſpelled theſe ſad impreſſions, and 
towards the end of the repaſt, he ſeemed to be in a 
better ſtate of mind. When they aroſe from table, he 
communicated to his friend his intention to travel. 
„ have a ſingular deſire, ſaid he, to roam about; 
for ever ſince I have been in the languid condition in 
which you ſee me, I find it impoſſible to lodge two 
days together in the ſame place; I have therefore or- 
dered my horſes, and am going to ſet out.“ Iſam- 
- bard replied, that he was ready to accompany him; 
and the two knights inſtantly mounted their fteeds, 
and, attended by their eſquires, and the youthful 
Zemni, they departed from the caſtle. On the road 
they converſed tranquilly together, riding at a gentle 
pace, fide by ſide. Oliver aſked his friend, many queſ- 
tions relative to his travels, and the latter, who wiſhed 
for an opportunity to ſpeak of Armoflede, related his 
adventure with Adalgiſe, Scarcely had he eo” 
RAT a Tongs the 
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the name of Armoflede, than he perceived Oliver 
change countenance, and begin to tremble, and this 
confirmed him in the ſuſpicions he had entertained. 
He haſtened to change the converſation, but Oliver no 
longer took any part in it, but kept profound ſilence. 
At the approach of night Oliver was anxious to ſtop 
at the firſt inn that appeared; and having aſked for 
two ſeparate rooms, he found they only could be ac- 
commodated with one large chamber, to which be- 
longed a cloſet, that inſtead of a door was divided from 
it by a piece of tapeſtry only. Oliver appeared much 
vexed to be obliged to have his friend ſo near him. 
Iſambard, however, pacified him, by obſerving that it 
was his cuſtom to ſleep very ſoundly, and remarking 
that the cloſet had an outlet in the gallery, ſo 
that he could riſe early, and go out, without paſſing 
through the chamber. At night Oliver preſſed his 
friend to go to bed before him. To this Iſambard 
readily conſented, and > 25 even to be tired, and 
in great want of fleep. He went immediately to reſt, 
and Oliver faſtened, in the beſt manner he was able, 
the hangings which ſerved as a door, then placing ſe- 
veral chairs againſt it, and putting out the lights, he 
went to bed. Iſambard was too uneaſy to give him- 
ſelf up to fleep. He heard Oliver much agitated and 
= weeping; and this continued for more than two hours, 
W without any intermiſſion. The chamber-door at lengtk 
was heard to open—Oliver ſtarted with ſo much 
violence, that all the furniture in the room was ſhaken ; 
he uttered a ſmothered, but mournful cry—and, at the 
very inſtant, Iſambard recognized the ſound of the 
= {hoe-heels, and the ſame voice he had heard the night 
before, which again pronounced the like words. 
Oliver, in vain deſt thou fly from me !—1 will follow thee 
wherever thou goeft! Oliver made no reply, and Iſam- 
| bard, liſtening with more attention than ever, heard 
him figh and groan as if he were violently oppreſſed, 
and fearful of betraying what he ſuffered, or of making 
Bl. C | any 
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any noiſe, After a long ſilence, Oliver ſuddenly ex- 
_ claimed, with a broken voice, O cruel Armoflede ! 
Thisexclamation fully convinced Hambard, that he had 
not been out in his conjecture; but he could not con- 
ceive, that the conduct of Armoflede ſubjected her to 
any imputation of cruelty. In the whole affair, Iſam- 
bard could neither comprehend the obſtinate perſeve- 


rance of Armoflede, nor the deſpair of Oliver; and it 


ſeemed to him, that were he in the place of his friend, 
he ſhould be far from conſidering this adventure in ſo 
tragical a manner. In the midſt of theſe reflections 
Iſambard fell aſleep ; and he did not awake till late the 
next opp when he ſtole gently out of the cloſet, 
without pa 


arofe ſoon after, ſad, and overwhelmed as the preceding 
day. He looked about for his friend, and they de- 
- parted from the inn to purſue their route. At night- 

fall they ſtopped in a town, and found two ſeparate 


_ chambers in the inn where they put up, at a conſider- 


able diſtance from each other. As they ſat down to 
fupper, fambard's eſquire came into the room, and in- 
formed his maſterhe had juſtſeen Adalgiſe, who lodged 
In an apartment near to that of Oliver. Iſambard was 
alarmed at this intelligence, as he had already related 
to his friend the particulars of his combat with that 
prince; and the name of Adalgiſe would recal to his 
Mind the remembrance of Armoflede ; he therefore 
&{miffed his ſquire without aſking him any queſtions 
upon that ſubject, and changed the converſation ; 
which he was the wor Hm to do, as he thought 
e obſerved great emotion in the countenance of Oli- 
ver. At ten o'clock the Knights of the Swan ſepa- 
rated, and Iſambard, according to his cuſtom, aroſe at 
break of day. As ſoon as he was dreſſed, he was ſet- 


ting out to walk about the town till Oliver ſhould. 


awaken, when he heard the whole inn in an uproar. 
In the following chapter the reader will learn the cauſe 
of this diſturbance. | W = 


ing through Oliver's room. The latter 
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CHAPTER VII. 


HORRIBLE SURPRISE. 


D'une haute vertue quand Veclat ſolemnel 
A conſaerẽ Je nom et les moeurs d'un mortel, 
De la ſeule vertue Pautorite ſupreme 
Suffit pour balancer I'Evidence elle-mEme. | 
| Artaxerce, tragedie de Ls Miznne, 


ISAMBARD opened his door, and met ſeveral per- 
ſons, who informed him, -that a knight had arrived at 
the inn the preceding evening, and had been aſſaſſi- 
nated in his bed. Alarmed at theſe words, he hurried 
to his friend's apartment, but was relieved on finding 
the door ſhut, and ſeeing the ſquire of Adalgiſe, who, 
all bathed in tears, related that, according to his 

= maſter's orders, he had gone into his chamber at day- 
break, and had found him deprived of his ſenſes, and 
= weltering in blood. In the mean while, the ma- 
giſtrates of the town arrived. They interrogated the 
8 whoſe perſon they had ſecured; and obſervin 
= that the dying ſtranger ſhowed no ſigns of conſcious? 
= neſs of his condition, they declared their intention of 
= making a general ſearch over the houſe, and prepared 
cd begin with Oliver's apartment, that being the near- 
= eſt at hand. Iſambard, apprehenſive that a public diſ- 
WE covery would be made of his friend's intrigue, would 
have gladly retarded the ſearch ; but not venturing to 
WE oppoſe their intention, he went before the magiſtrates, 
in order to get firſt into the room. The hoſt pro- 
W duced a key, the door was opened what an horrid 
ſpectacle preſented itſelf to Iſambard! The chamber 
had neither window-ſhutters nor curtains. The ſun in 


We full 
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full ſplendour ſeemed to dart all its rays upon the couch 
of Oliver, as if to enlighten and diſcover the dreadful 
crime of which they were in queſt of proofs. —The 
floor was deluged with blood. Oliver was found funk 
in a lethargic ſſumber, but nothing about him indicated 
repoſe; conſternation, pity, and remorſe appeared at 
once depicted upon his livid countenance. His hair 
ſtanding an end was expreſſive of the terrour which 
purſued him in a frightful dream; and his arms, which 
were ſtained with blood, and ſorcibly extended for- 
wards, ſeemed to repel with horrour. ſome object which 
terrified him. At this dreadful fight Iſambard ut- 
tered a piercing cry, and fell on the foot of the bed. 
In the ſame moment all the ſpectators exclaimed with 
one voice, This is the man; here is the aſſaſſin ! At theſe 
words Oliver ſtarted and awoke; and ſeeing the 
crowd that furrounded him, he lifted up his wild looks 
towards heaven, and cried, Great God, thou wilt 
then diſcover my crime!“ — This avowal removed 
every doubt, and the officers of juſtice were proceed- 
ing to ſeize his perſon, when Ifambard, who had now 
recovered himſelf, cried out in an impetuous tone, 
«© Stop: for in ſpite of theſe appearances, in ſpite even of 
himſelf, I will be anſwerable for his innocence. No, 
Oliver is not a vile aſſaſſin: ſhut us both up in this 
room, and ſet guards at the door, but let us be alone 
together. Go out, I entreat you, and do not oblige 
me to force you to yield to my prayer.” The firm- 
neſs of his tone, and the intrepid deportment of Iſam- 

bard, over-awed the whole company, and every perſon 
retired out of the chamber. Iſambard then drew near to 
his friend: Every thing,“ ſaid he, „appears to ac- 
cuſe thee; my heart alone juſtifies thee ; but ſpeak, 
and explain to me this horrid mapiſo “ Flee from 

an unfortunate man, exclaimec Oil er, who is 
ſtained with an execrable crime: flee from me; Tam 
no longer worthy of thy friendſhip. ! O heavens ! 
what art thou faying ? No, I cannot believe thee 
IN | . | Recal, 
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Recal, dear Oliver, thy wandering reaſon—Doubtleſs 
ſome noble combat No,” cried Oliver, interrupting 
him, „no, I am an aſſaſſin, an execrable aſſaſſin 
Seeſt thou this blood ?—it calls out for vengeance 
Ah!] the moſt terrible puniſhment lies at the bottom of 
my heart [ hate my exiſtence |— Will any one, at 
length, rid me of it? At theſe words Iſambard, 
chilled with horrour, remained for a moment without 
motion, ' having his oo” fixed on Oliver—then em- 
bracing him, he exclaimed, ** A fatal delirium de- 
prives thee of reaſon — Thou harroweſt up my ſoul— 
thou driveſt me to deſperation—but I ſhall never be- 
lieve that my friend, my brother, could have been the 
murderer of Adalgiſe.. “ What ſayeſt thou of 
Adalgiſe?“ rephed Oliver, with aſtoniſhment. 

«© How thou appeareſt ſurpriſed?” . What have I 
to do with Adalgiſe PP — He is aflaffinated.” — 
«© What then? — That is the crime imputed to 
thee,” “ What do I hear ?—How ! is that the ſubject 
of thy apprehenſions, and thy tears ?*”—Ifſambard now 
embraced his friend with tranſport ;- that fingle word 
was ſufficient for him; had appearances of a till 
ſtronger nature operated in evidence againſt Oliver, his 


friend could not have ſuſpected him to have been guilty 
of ſuch a crime. Iſambard related, in a few words, 


What had paſſed. Oliver heard him coolly, and when 


be ceaſed ſpeaking, took him affectionately by the 


hand; It is needleſs to aſſure thee, ſaid he, - that 


I had no a as, f at all of that event; thou never 


wouldſt have loved me, hadſt thou been able to have 
imagined me degraded by that infamous act—never- 


x | theleſs, every thing appears againſt me, and the law - 
We muſt condemn me. But thou canſt clear thyſelf-by 
W 2 faithful recital.” —* No, I can reveal the truth to 


thee alone; and before I die, I will depoſit in thy 
breaſt the ſecrets of my life; but I would not diſcloſe 
it to fave mylelf from death.” “ Thou wilt die 
then and die too under ignominy ? Conſider, cruel 
TVT N lr 
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friend, the torment and the opprobrium which thou 
art going to inflict upon the reſt of my life! Ho- 
nour forbids me to ſpeak. . Honour! and if thou 
perſiſteſt in thy ſilence, thou muſt periſh upon a ſcaf- 
fold!“ —I1 am neither faithleſs nor baſe, but I have 
deſerved to die; I have told thee I am guilty.” 
« Thou'guilty and yet thou haſt juſt afſured me of 
thine innocence ! J had no hand in the murder of 
Adalgite—but this blood with which I am ſtained, 
this precious blood—lIt is 1 who ſhed it Ah, let us 
at leaſt efface the traces of this dreadful act, which 
ſleep, and my own imprudence, have expoſedto view.“ 
On finiſhing theſe words, Oliver haſtily aroſe up, and 
going to a large bucket of water, which was placed 
near his bed, he plunged his arms into it, and then 
poured the water upon the floor. Iſambard all this 
while ſtood motionleſs with amazement, and chilled 
with terrour, gazing at Oliver with a diſaſtrous and 
ſtupid air. Suddenly a knocking was heard at the door. 
Iſambard knew the voice of his ſquire, who cried out 
that Oliver was entirely cleared. —Iſambard flew to 
open the door; and the ſquire related, that Adalgiſe 
had recovered his ſenſes, but it was only to curſe the 
ſuccour which had brought him back to life; that he 
was giving himſelf up to ſuch violent fits of rage as fright- 
ened all that were near him, and that in thoſe fu- 
rious tranſports he had publicly avowed and declared, 
that no one had laid hands upon him, and that he 
Himſelf was the ſole author of the crime; for he had 
reſolved to put an end to his exiſtence, which was 
now become intolerable to him. Iſambard went out 
to inquire into the truth of theſe particulars; and 
having obtained full ſatisfaction, was, in his. turn, 
queſtioned concerning the ſituation in which his friend 
had been diſcovered. He replied, that having been 
let blood the preceding evening, the vein had burft 
open; and every perſon agreed that it was wrong to 
judge by appearances, howeyer ſtrong they may be; 
EY 3, ; a prin- 
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N 
2 principle too often overlooked, and the neglect of 
which has frequently brought ſuſpicion upon innocence, 
and even deſtruction. 3 


CHAPTER VII. 


IMPENETRABLE MYSTERY. — _ 
Sweet gentle ſleep fits only on the eyelids of the happy no wonder 
then that I taſte not her balmy influence. _ 
| | Late of Windermere 


ISAMBARD, however, was more agitated and 

troubled than before. Oliver, who was juſtified in 
the eyes of every other perſon, could not be ſo in 
his: Oliver, it was true, had not ſhed the blood of 
Adalgiſe, but with whoſe blood then was he ſtained ? 
He had pronounced this dreadful confeſſion; I am an 
aſſaſſin—an execrable aſſaſſin! The affectionate and 
generous breaſt of Iſambard was oppreſſed with a load 
of grief; his mind was wholly abtorbed in reflections 
upon what had juſt happened. He repeated to himſelf 
with horrour, „Oliver has committed a murder laſt 
night! but how could he, after the perpetration of 
ſuch a deed, go quietly to his couch, and fall aſleep ? 
What has he done with his victim? Who can this vice - 
tim be? Can it be the unfortunate Armoflede? 
Iſambard ſhuddered, and was unable to penetrate into 
this dreadful myſtery. He then went to his friend, 
who defired that they might defer their journey to the 
next day, leſt they ſhould be thought to be intending 
to eſcape, from the accufation which had been laid to 
his charge. But as this chamber, added he, is 
become odious to me, and it is impoſſible for me to 
| 8 | - ſleep 
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'& 5 
cep in it again, I intreat you, my dear friend, to 
give me up your's for this evening.” After this, 
Iſambard conjured his friend to unboſom himſelf to 
him without reſerve. „Alas,“ replied Oliver, I 
am aware that I can now no longer hope to conceal 
the fatal ſecret; for after all you have ſeen, I am at 
laſt forced to impart it to you The only good I 
have poſſeſſed in the world has been my friend's 
eſteem, and that I muſt now loſe - Give me leave, 
at leaſt, to prepare myſelf for this horrid recital—it 
will not be poffible to be made to-day but to- 
morrow you ſhalt know all.” Iſambard perceived 
his friend to be in violent agitation of mind, and did 
not venture to preſs. him further; but paſſed the reſt 
of the day in the moſt diſtreſſing manner. At length, 
being no longer able to bear this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, 
and apprehending, beſides, the effects of the deep 
deſpair into which Oliver was plunged, he determined 
to ſecrete himſelf that very night in his chamber.— — 
As he had flept in the room which he was to give up 
to his friend, he had remarked a door which opened 
to a gallery, and was covered over by the hangings, 
and before this door he placed ſome large pieces of 
furniture, which entirely concealed it from the view ; 
E opened it a little way, and when Oliver was ſhut 
up in his chamber, Iſambard ftole quietly in with 
an intention of remaining there till day-light. He 
placed himſelf in ſuch a manner as to enable him to 
ſee every thing that could take place in the room, 
which he could obſerve through a ſmall opening he 
Had made in the hangings; and thence he per- 
ceived very diſtinctly what is now going to be de- 
ſcribed. Firſt of all, Oliver ſhut the door with 
great caution—afterwards he threw himſelf into an 
arm-chair, and gave free courſe to his tears. In 
about a quarter of an hour he began to undreſs him- 
ſelf—his tears flowed no longer, but from time to time 
he was ſeized with trembling, and looked around = 
. | | wi 
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with terrour. When he was undreſſed he fell upon 
his knees, and made a long prayer. At this Ifſambard 
was not at all aſtoniſhed; for in that age of heroiſm 
and loyalty, the moſt valiant knights conſidere reli- 
gion as the only baſis of morality and virtue: but he 
was deeply affected at the ſobs and groans of his un- 
happy friend, who, after having finiſhed his prayer, 
proſtrated himſelf upon the floor, with his face down- 
wards, and remained near a quarter of an hour in 
that poſition. At length he aroſe, and pouring ſe- 
veral flaggons of water into a bucket, he exclaimed, 
« Great God |! what dreadful preparations !?——He 
placed the bucket by the fide of his couch, and 
lifting up his hands to heaven with the expreſſion of 
the keeneſt grief, he put out the light, and went to 
bed. He bemoaned himſelf, and lay in great agita- 
tion, without any intermiſſion, till midnight then 
Iſambard heard the door open, and the noiſe of the 
little ſhoe-heels of a woman; and the words which 
he now heard for the third time were diſtinctly pro- 
nounced :—*<* Oliver !—:n vain di thou fly from me; 
Iwill follow thee wherever thou got! O, for- 
give] cried Oliver—he could fay no more, for his 
utterance was choaked by ſobbing. Itambard thought 
himſelf in a dream—every thing he had ſeen, and 
everything he had heard, appeared to him abſolutely 
inexplicable. He was loſt in reflection nor was he 
rouſed from this deep reverie but upon perceiving the 
firſt beams of day-light. At this moment he” ob- 
ſerved that ſhe,. whom he had taken for Armoffede, 
was leaving the bed of Oliver ; and being extremely 
defirous. of ſeeing her, he looked with anxious atten- 
tion over the room, in which he could now begin to 


diſtinguiſh the objects. 
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CHAPTER It. © 1 


1 


4 DREADFUL DISCOVERY. 


 Aveunt, and quit my Gght ! let the earth hide thee ! 
SHArkSPEARE's Macberb. 


_ 


BUT what can expreſs the horror he felt at the fight 
of the aſtoniſhing and dreadful ſpectacle that preſented 
itſelf before him ! He ſaw a frightful and bloody ſke- 
leton, which ſlowly withdrew itſelf, uttering ſtifled 
groans, and leaving as it paſſed long traces of blood 
behind it, and which, after having moved acroſs the 
chamber, vaniſhed away. Iſambard was at firſt pe- 3 
trified with aftoniſhment and terrour, and remained MY 
without motion—he then gave a lamentable cry, and 
ruſhed into the rogm. Oliver, who was riſing from Is 
- his bed, ſtarted at perceiving him“ Ah! cruel be 
friend,” exclaimed he, „what haſt thou been doing? 
Thou haſt di!covered then both my crime and my 
puniſhment !”'—At theſe words, Iſambard ſhedding a 
flood of tears, ruſhed into his arms. I yer know 
nothing,” replied he, „but I beheld this frightful 
xrodigy—l ſee the exceſs of thy misfortune, and I 
| "6 participated in its horrors. I will never more 
quit thee—theſe tremendous nights will I paſs with 
thee—to thee will I conſecrate my life: thou ſhalt 
not henceforward remain atone, in the midſt of dark- 
neſs, a prey to thy misfortunes and thy remorſe—we 
will moan together—upon my knees, beſide thee, will 
J dry up thy tears—thy trembling hand ſhall preſs the 
hand of a friend—thy ear ſhall hear his ſighs, and 
the voice of ſacred friendſhip may perhaps alleviate 
thy ſorrows.” This diſcourſe imparted to Oliver's 
troubled breaſt, the ſole conſolation of which it was 
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ſuſceptible, he embraced the generous Iſambard, and 
ſhedding a torrent of tears, expreſſed himſelf in the 
moſt tender and affecting terms that gratitude could 
inſpire. When the two knights were a little com- 
_ poſed, they betook themſelves to the ſad taſk of ef- 
facing the bloody traces which the ſpeCtre had left 
in the chamber. Oliver dreſſed himſelf, and: promiſed 
his friend to relate to him his tragical ſtory in the 
courſe of the day*. Before they left the inn, Iſam- 
bard was deſirous to know the ſituation of Adalgiſe, 
and he was informed that his wound was not danger- 
ous, but that he was ſtill a prey to the moſt wry, a5 | 
deſpair; that he raved with double fury when he 
heard Iſambard was ſo near him; that Iſambard's name 
was frequently in his mouth ; and he accuſed him of 
having carried off Armoflede. Iſambard judged it 
— * to write a note to that unhappy prince, in 


which he aſſured him he was 75 rival, and chat he 


had no knowledge of what was home of Armoflede. 
After having given the note . Aalgiſe's ſquire, he 
mounted his horſe, and departed with Oliver. At 
the end of an hour's ride the Knights of the Swan 
ſtopped in a pleaſant meadow, where they alighted, 
and retiring a little way from their ſquires, who were 


taking care of their ſteeds, they entered a walk of 


7 


* This ſpectre will doubtleſs afford ſubject for eriticiſm; but I believe 
that real men of learning will not diſapprove of a fiction which has bees 
ſo often employed in works of the ſublimeſt nature, the epic poem and 
tragedy. Will it be ſaid that greater appearance of truth is neceſſary in 
a romance? This obje ction can only hold good in a romance which des 
ſcribes the manners of the preſent times. Beſide, the work before us 
is, both in its plan and its form, rather a poem in the manner of Arioſto, 
than what can be called a romance. I introduce a ghoſt in-an age in 
which univerſal belief conſecrated that powerful engine of terrour ; and 
I flatter myſelf that, without this apology, it will meet with approbation, 
ſhould Celanira's ghoſt make the ſame impreſſion upon my readers as it 
did upon the few people to whom I have read the work. Furthermore, 
the idea of making the heroine of the ſtory die in the firſt pages of the 
book, and yet to be till bringing her forward to the end of it, is perhaps 
ſufficiontly novel to merit ſome indulgence. | | 
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willows which overhung a pond. Here they ſeated 
themſelves upon a tuft of reeds and bull-ruſhes ; and 
Oliver, at length as. to the intreaty of his friend, 


began the ſtory of his misfortunes in the following 
wn. 
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CHAPTER X. 


1 1 


A cogpkæ. 


_ * — 
— IG 
—— 


Ille fait de ſang-froid le di ſcours le plus tendre, 
Et feint effrontement un timide embarras, f 
Pleurs qui vont droit au coeur et qui n'en partent pas. 
Sg DA TO La Coguette de Village de Dur RENY. 


> 


— 


* 


What a frightful detail of events doſt thou re- 


guire from me — And how ſhall F be able to find ut- 

_ terance for them ?—Theſe afflicting remembrances 
oppreſs my heart during every moment of my life; 
they purſue me in my dreams; but at leaſt I have 
checked them as far as I have been able, and chaſed 
them from my imagination; for how could I have ſũp- 
ported my deplorable exiſtence, had I allowed my 
-attention to dwell upon this external theme of terror and 
remorſe ? Yet muſt I now retrace, in all its circum- 
ſtances, that act of error and delirium, which has 
unged me for ever into the deepeft abyſs of miſery ! 
am about to tear open and enlarge the wound that 
rankles in this diſtracted heart —ge it ſo—thon re- 
quireſt it, and I owe it thee O thou, who exerciſeſt 
thy feyere.but equitable vengeance during the dark- 
neſs of night only—thou, whoſe dear and revered 
name my guilty lips have never dared to pronounce 
from the day of my misfortune to the preſent moment; 
thou feareſt the brightneſs of the ſun—bnt doubtleſs 
thou art during the day ever wandering around 2 | 
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and in all places haunting the footſteps of thy unhappy 
huiband !——Yes, I hear — forrowful accents, thou 
plaintive bleeding ſhade !—Yes, I ſee thee | motion- 
teſs, with menacing looks, and under a terrible form, 
thou haſt juſt Exe thyſelf before me thou wanteſt 
to liſten to this fatal recital !—Ah! may the exceſs 
of my repentance, and the depth of, my grief, excite 
thy pity and diſarm thy merited anger.” After pro- 
nouncing theſe words Oliver pauſed, and continued 
gazing with horror upon the frightful object his diſ- 
ordered imagination had created. He then covered 
| his face with his hands, and remained a long time in 
filence, which the exceſſive ſorrow of Hambard did 
not allow him to interrupt. At length, reſuming his 
diſcourſe, Oliver thus proceeded. 
The firſt object that engaged my attention at the 
court of Charlemagne, was Armoflede. We were at 
that time both of us extremely young. It was after 
the fatal battle of Roncevaux: 1 had juſt loſt the un- 
fortunate Rowland, and ſcarce was I cured of my 
wounds, when the dangers to which I had expoſed 
myſelf in hopes of ſaving the life of my friend, the 
bounty of the emperor, and my deep ſorrow, ſerved 
to procure me the notice of this lady, whoſe vanity 
was the predominant feature of her mind. y 
The character of Armotlede was not then unfolded; 
J perceived nothing but her graces, and being ſeduced 
by them, I became attached to her. Although queen 
N arde had been repudiated in the infancy of 
Ame the latter had, through the kindneſs of 
the emperor, retained in Lombardy the inheritance of 
her anceſtors. She took a journey to her native coun- 
try, and on her return I found her exceedingly changed: 
with reſpect to me. She treated me with coolneſs; 
and ſoon robbed me of all my hopes. About this time 
a party aroſe in Lombardy in favour of Adalgiſe, and 
that prince was at one moment on the point of re- 
. Covering his throne, I oecaſionally met Armoflede, 
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and perceived that ſhe was deeply intereſted in that 


revolution. At firſt J attributed this conduct to a 
natural attachment to the race of the late monarchs ; 
but I was not long before I diſcovered its real mo- 
tive. The character of Armoflede exhibits ſuch an 
aſſemblage of failings and vices, as are rarely to be 


found in the ſame perſon—inconſtant in her preferen- 
ces, and perſevering in her deſigns, ſhe poſſeſſes all the 


caprices of levity, and all the obſtinacy which ſtrong 
feelings and violent paſſions can produce. Giddy and 
even indiſcreet through vanity, yet no one can ſurpaſs 
her in the perfidious arts of diſſimulation and deceit. 
Born with the moſt ardent mind, and the coldeſt heart, 
devoid of all principle, and perverted by pride, her 
ſole purſuit is confined to two grand objects—plea- 
ſure, and the vain glory of riſing above others by the 
ſplendour of rank, or the ſeductive influence of wit 
and grace. 90 lively is her imagination, that without 
difficulty ſhe can perſuade herſelf (at leaſt for the 
moment) that the really feels the ſentiments which the 


meant only to feign. She perſuades, ſhe triumphs, be- 


cauſe ſhe often participates. in the illuſion ſhe creates. 
She is feeling, affecting, and impaſſioned at will, for 
ſhe goes farther than merely aſſuming the guiſe—ſhe 
becomes ſo in reality, and thus impoſes upon herſelf, 
ih order to impoſe more ſurely upon thoſe the intends 


to ſeduce. Such faults as the is unable to hide, the 


has the art of turning to her advantage; ſhe confeſſes 
in ſo natural a way, that ſne is trifling, unequal, incon- 
ſiſtent, that no one is ever tempted to ſuſpect her, hut 
rather inclined to attribute her faults, and even her 
perfidy, to mere imprudence and giddineſs. Nature 
has imprinted in her eyes. the indication of maliciouſ- 


neſs and falſehood—but her face, which is as change- 


able and ſupple as her mind, owes all its charms to the 
_ of its movements, and to its aſtoniſhing faci- 
lity of aſſuming every kind of expreſſion. In a word, 
coquetiſh, ambitious, envious, falſe, and * ; 
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ſhe is ſo much the more dangerous, as her vivacity, 
her eaſy. deportment, her open careleſs air, and even 
her gaiety, deſtroy all ſuſpicion of artifice, and an- 
nounce nothing but frankneſs and goodneſs. Such is 
Armoflede. Alas ! to my ſorrow, I was not acquainted 
with her character till I had proved both the dupe and 
the victim of her perfidy | | 
„One day as I was walking on the terraces of 
the palace, I perceived ſomething brilliant lying upon 
the ground, and picked it up. It was a diamond brace- 
let which I had frequently ſeen. on the wriſt of Armo- 
flede ſince her return from Lombardy. The bracelet 
had been opened by the fa}l—l had the curioſity to 
examine what was in it, and I ſaw with great ſurpriſe 
that it contained ſome locks of hair, upon which was ſet, 
in letters of enamelled gold; the name of Adalgiſe. Lhaſ- 
tened to Armoflede, who appeared much diſconcerted 
on ſeeing this myſterious pledge in my hands I made 
no ſecret of my indiſcretion, at which ſhe was at firft 
alarmed, but vanity quickly prevailing over all other 
conſiderations, the — an ingenuous air, acknow- 
ledged that her conduct towards me had been ver 
blameable, aſſured me that ſſie would at leaſt make al 
the reparation in her power, by giving me her full con- 
fidence, and revealing to me the fecret of her heart. 
She then confeſſed ſhe had ſeen prince Adalgiſe in 
Lombardy, who had repaired thither under à bor- 
rowed name, in hopes of exciting a revolution. She 
ſaid the had had opportunities of intercourſe with him; 
that this prince Was fallen deeply in love with her, 
and that ſhe had not been inſefiſible to his paſhon,— 
It was not, continued ſhe, © without. remorſe, that 
I allowed him to hape for my hand I eould not for- 
get my engagements with you and I declare to you 
with my wonted frankneſs, that I was the more 
culpable, as at the bottom of my heart I preferred 
r= to your rival but ambition proved too powerful 
affection. Beſides, you loyed me but Da 
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while Adalgiſe adored me. I ſaw this prince on the 
point of re- aſcending the throne of his anceſtors, and 
gratitude and vanity finally fixed my deſtiny. After 
this ſincere avowal, added ſthe, © you ought to be- 
lieve me when TI proteſt, that had you entertained for 
me a real paſhon, I would, without any heſitation, 
have facrificed to you all the thrones in the univerſe.” 
Armoflede uttered theſe laſt words in-ſo' expreſſive a 
manner, that I was much affected by them. I was, 
in fact conſcious, that the ſentiments I felt for her 
were not ſufficiently ſtrong to merit a great ſacrifice : 
5 I excuſed her inconſtancy ] admired her conduct 
1 was much touched at the marks of confidence and 
1 eſteem which the laviſhed upon me, and vowed her 
an eternal friendſhip. Soon after this, it was known 
that Adalgiſe had failed in his attempt: Armoflede 
did not appear to me to feel much on the occaſion.— 
© had agreed,” faid ſlie, to give him my hand, if 
ſucceſs had crowned his enterpriſe, and after due re- 
flection, I now feel that ambition would not have ſatis- 
fed my heart. On the throne of Lombardy, I ſhould 
have regretted both the court of France and the coun- 
try of Oliver.'—Theſe laft words ſhe pronounced 
with an air of tenderneſs, nor could I look at her 
without extreme emotion: I preſſed her hand between 
mine—ſhe affected to fall into a reverie—afterwards 
ſhe appeared to recover herſelf in a very ſudden man- 
ner, and rallying me upon my abſence of mind, and 
upon my filence, ſhe turned off abruptly, leaving me 
perſuaded that in ſecret ſhe had a ſtrong affection for 
me, which ſhe endeavoured to difſemble, and ſtrove 
in vain to conquer. Thus taking advantage of my 
credulity, Armoflede had found means of ſacrificin 
me to intereſt and ambition, after having obtai — 
my eſteem and confidence; and ſhe again attained the 
power of exerciſing her former claims upon we heart, 
by baſely betraying the lover ſhe had preferred before 
me, the moment he became proſcribed and a — 
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Sad experience has impreſſed my mind with a very 
important truth : we muſt never form our opinions of 
thoſe with whom we live, either by their declarations 
or their converſe, but by their actions only, and their 
inmoſt conduct; and it commonly happens, that in this 
manner we judge thoſe only with whom we are but 
little ce e the judgment therefore of the public 
is generally equitable, becauſe it is founded on poſi- 
tive facts; whilſt, on the contrary, we are ever meet- 
ing with dupes in the circles of intimate ſociety. In 
vain had Armoflede poſſeſſed the art of playing off ten- 
derneſs, ſimplicity, and ſenſibility, 1 ſhould neither 
have been ſubdued by her graces, nor by the wit and 
charms of her converſation, if my opinion of her 
heart and diſpoſition had been founded only upon her 
conduct: then I ſhould have feen nothing more in her 
than an ambitious, indiſcreet, and frivolous coquet, 
equally incapable of generous ſentiments aud real at- 
tachment. But, ſeduced as I was by her artifices, I 
was on the point of reſuming my former chains, 
when an unexpected event changed all my deſigns, 
overturned all my ideas, and decided my fate for 
ever. O] what remembrances am I about to re- 
vive | I muft now, in aggravation of my preſent 
ſorrows, look back to thoſe days of glory and happi- 
neſs, which paſſed away with the rapidity of a deceit- 
ful and tranſient dream I muſt, alas dwell in de- 
tail upon that pure felicity, the delights of which I 
taſted only to feel in a keener degree all the horror of 
the deplorable deſtiny that was reſerved for me. 
Thou knoweſt, that, in the laſt battle we gave the 
Saxons, the diſcomfiture of the latter was com- 
plete. np” eee, to purfue the fleeing foe hin- 
dered me from perceiving that I was no longer fol- 


lowed by our ſoldiers. I continued my courſe, when 
I perceived at the foot of a tree a warrior belonging 
to the enemy's party: he was in a fitting poſture, and 
his helmet, together with his broken lance and i 
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lay near him. I alighted from my horſe, and ruſhed 
towards him, to make him my priſoner. Till this mo- 
ment I had not perceived that he was wounded, and 
fallen into a ſwoon—then I thought only of affording 
him ſuccour. His blood ſtill continued to low—!l 
ſtopped it with a handkerchief, and bound up the 
wound; after which I ran to a neighbonring brook to 
fetch ſome water in my helmet. On my return, I 
obſerved with great ſurpriſe, that the Saxon warrior 
was upon his legs, and leaning againſt a tree. His 
commanding ſtature and majeſtic mien ſtruck me fo 
forcibly, that I ſtopped ten paces ſhort of him, in 
order to view him. He uttered certain words in his 
own tongue, which I did not comprehend, but I un- 
derſtood by the expreſſion of his countenance, and by | 
his geſtures, that he was thanking me for the ſuccour 

I had afforded him. While I was contemplating him 


with ſentiments of reſpect which rendered me motion- 
leſs, he ſhowed me his wound, and joining his two 
hands together, he appeared to ſupplicate me ; he then 
drew a dagger from his girdle, and turning the point 
fowards his heart, he remained in that poſture looking 


ſtedfaſtly at me.] perfectly underſtood this ener- 
getic language, and in reply threw at a diſtance from 
me my lance and ſword: the warrior then let drop 
his dagger, and opened his arms to me—T ruſhed to 
his embrace, and the joy I felt in feeling myſelf. 
preſſed to his heart, thou canſt more eaſily conceive 
than I deſcribe. O ſacred humanity ! compared with 
the gratifications thou affordeſt, what is all the ſan- 
guinary ſucceſs of combats, and the barbarous glory 
of warlike exploits I felt myſelf a thouſand times 
happier in having reſcued this ſtranger from death, 
and given him liberty, than the deitroyer of a whole 
army in the midſt of the pomp of his triumph. I ſaw 
with delight the ſoft expreſſion of joy and gratitude 
ſuffuſed over his face. He looked attentively at me, 
as if he would impreſs his memory with — 
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of his deliverer. At length we were to feparate; we 
had not been able to exchange words, but our hearts 
underſtood each other. I led him to his horfe, which 
was tied at a little diſtance from us, and as the quan- 
tity of blood he had loft made him ſtill exceedingly 
faint, I aſſiſted him to mount; he then affectionately 
{ſqueezed my hand, and untying a fire-coloured ſcarf 
embroidered with gold, with which he was girded, he 
8 me with it, and at the ſame inſtant left me; 

e rode with great ſwiftneſs, and was ſoon out of 
fight. Limmediately dreſſed myſelf in his ſcarf, which 
F neyer ceaſed to wear till the fatal period in which I 
became no longer worthy of the gift. A few 
months after this adventure peace was made, and 
Witikind came to court. Thou wert not then there; 
thou haſt however ſince heard of the tranſaction I am 
don to relate, but it is one of the deareſt remem- 

rances that I have to cheriſh, and as thou art not 

acquainted with all its particulars, and as it had ſo 
much influence upon the ſubſequent events of my life, 
I ought again to make mention of it here. We had 
all tought with Witikind, but' none of us had any 
knowledge of his perſon. Beſide that the viſor of his 
helmet always concealed his face; he had likewiſe the 
habit of changing his armour ſeveral times in the ſame 
battle, ſo that he moved about every where without 
being known, or diſtinguiſhed from the other chiefs of 
his army. We were all ſmitten with the moſt eagel 
curioſity to ſee this famous warrior. The emperor, 
who ſpeaks the language of Witikind, received him 
at firſt alone, and converſed with him for two hours. 
During this time the whole court, and all the 
Enights, were aſſembled in a great hall of the palace; 
J was among the number, and felt inexpreſſible impa- 
tience to ſee theſe two heroes make their appearance, 
whoſe mutual admiration and eſteem had fo long pre- 
ceded their reconciliation. At length the door open- 
ed, and Charlemagne and Witikind came forwards, 
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walking hand in hand; but what wasmy aſtoniſhment, 
when, caſting my eyes upon the latter, I inſtantly per- 
ceived the warrior whoſe life I had preſerved! My 
emotion was extreme, and was further ae a 
when Charlemagne, ſtopping in the midſt of the circle 
we had formed, thus addreſſed us all. Knights,” 
ſaid he, Witikind is looking for his  deliverer 
among you; —one of you has, without heſitation, made 
ſacrifice of the terrible rights of war to the ſacred 
rights of humanity ;—-he muſt certainly be a loyal and 
gallant knight, for generoſity is the inſeparable com- 
panion of true valour. As a ſoldier J approve of the 
act; as a monarch I ought to reward it, ſince Witi- 
kind was determined to lay hands upon himſelf, had 
his foe perſiſted in taking him priſoner, and I ſhould 
then have been deprived of the alliance and friendſhip 
of a great man.'—The emperor was ſtill ſpeaking, 
when Witikind obſerving my ſcarf, ſtarted, and look- 
ing me full in the face, inſtantly recollected me. He 
ruſhed impetuouſly towards me; he preſſed me in his 
arms, and I ſaw the tear trickle down his cheek. —In 
the midſt of all theſe pure delights, I thought of thee, 
Iſambard, and keenly regretted thy abſence.—The 
ſweeteſt triumph is but imperfeCt, if not contemplated 
by the eye of a friend !|—The evening of this day, 
which proved ſo memorable to me, the emperor called 
me to his cloſet, where I found him alone. Oliver,“ 
ſaid he, I promiſed you a reward, and I am going 
to ſhow you that I have already taken meaſures con- 
ducive to your happineſs. . The daughter of Witikind 
I know is incomparably beautiful; I have ſolicited her 
father for her hand*for you, obſerving to him that 
yoo were wholly unacquainted with the proceeding : 
ie replied, that after what you had done for him, 5 
himſelf would have propoſed that union, had he not 
been withheld by a ſacred engagement. He has pro- 
miſed his daughter to the valiant. Albion, his lieu- 
tenant; and it was on ſuch condition only, that he 
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Could make ſure of his fidelity. Honour obliges him 
| to keep his word, and even good policy preſcribes it. 
Should he break it, Albion would be incenfed againſt 
him, and fix himſelf in Saxony, and appear at the 
head of the {lender party which have not yet received 
the yoke, and which perhaps would be too ſtrong for 
us under the conduct of ſo able a general. Thus does 
the intereſt of Witikind, together with my own,-and 
that of all France, oblige me to give up for ever the 
project I had firſt conceived. I thought it incumbent 
upon me, continued the emperor, to enter into theſe 
particulars in order to check the hopes, which, with- 
out this confirmation, you _ naturally indulge at 
the ſight of the handſomeſt lady in the world, and the 
daughter of a generous and grateful man who owes 
you his life : but I ſhall find ather means of providing 
tor your future happineſs, and you may with all con- 
fidence rely on my promiſes.” When the emperor had 
left off ſpeaking, I ſtammered out with much em- 
barraſſinent ſome expreſſions of thanks, and went 
haſtily away in order to conceal an uneaſineſs for 
which I was unable to account. Never could the 
ideas he had given riſe to have taken place in my 
imagination, for till that moment I knew not that 


Witikind had a daughter. The beginning, however, 


of Charlemagne's converſation impreſſed my mind with 
the moſt vivid emotion ; I had admired the Saxon hers 
before I knew him, and becoming his deliverer, ſelf- 
love had ſo much elevated my idea of him, that his 
alliance would have appeared in my eyes a thouſand 
times more glorious than that of all the ſovereigns of 
the earth. When the emperor informed me, that Witi- 
kind had a daughter, and that ſhe was beautiful, —I 
felt my heart begin to beat !—When he uttered her 
name, an involuntary ſtart ſeemed to warn me that I 
was hearing the name of her who was to fix my defſ- 
tiny; and when the emperor at laſt forbade me in ſo 
particular a manner to encourage the hopes of which 
N | he 
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he himſelf had Jo the farſt idea, I was ſeized with 


inexpreſſible ſadneſs. I conſidered the injunction as 
tyrannical, and had great difficulty to conceal from 
him my diſſatisfaction.“ At this part of his narrative, 
Oliver heaved a deep ſigh. © Allow me, my dear 
friend,” ſaid he, to ſtop here.. Henceforward, 
in the courſe of my ſtory, I ſhall have but to ſpeak 
of HER, and you cannot conceive what' violence I 
muſt commit on myſelf ere I can articulate her 
name — The ſun already begins to deſcend—let us 
haſten to find an aſylum.” On ſaying theſe words, 
Oliver got up, and Iſambard having called the 
ſquires, they mounted their ſteeds, and purſued their 
Way. 
CHAPTER XI. 


” 


CONSTANCY AND FILIAL PIETY REWA RDED. 


Que ſont les paſſions aupres de la nature ! 

Du BELLovY. 
Ah! qui pourroit effacer dans un jour 
La profondeur des traces de l'amour! 

C'eſt le torrent qui ſillonnant la plaine 
A tout empreint du fable qu'il entraine, 
Les pres rougis, les guerets dẽpouilleés, 
Marquent les lieux que ſon cours a ſouilles ; 
Mais un printems ſuffit à la nature 
Pour reparer l'ẽmail et la verdure ; 
La vie entière à peine reproduit, 
La paix du cœur qu'un ſeul inſtant detruit. i 
a |  Phrofine et Melidore de BERNARD. 


ON the approach of evening, our knights arrived 
at a village, where every thing wore the appearance 
of joy and feſtivity. The ſound of the bag-pipe and 
flagelet was heard in every quarter, and nothing was 
ſeen but dancing and rural ſports. In the midſt _s 
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the village the crowd was ſo great, that the Knights 
of the Swan could not get forwards. Iſambard being 
near an old woman, aſked her ſome queſtions reſpect- 
ing the feſtival: ſhe informed him it was in honour of 
the nuptials of Colin and Zoe, who had been wedded 
in the morning, and ſhe pointed out to him the new- 
married couple. Iſambard was ſtruck with the ſoft 
and intereſting countenance of Zoe, but remarking, 
that ſhe did not ſeem to be in the earlieſt ſtage of 
youth, the old woman replied, that that was the beauty 


it; and ſhe was SHU to relate the ſtory of Zoe, 


when Oliver preſſed his friend ro accompany him in 
queſt of a lodging in the village. The good woman 
thereupon offered her own houſe, and her offer was 
accepted. She called out to a pretty looking girl of 
about thirteen, who was her grand-daughter, and mak- 
Ing a _ through.the crowd, ſhe preceded the knights, 
and conducted them to her cottage. Marianne (that 
was the old woman's name) with the aſſiſtance of little 
Colette, quickly prepared for her gueſts a plain and 
ruſtic repaſt. When the travellers were at table, 
Iſambard renewed his queſtions concerning Colin 
and Zoe, which afforded great pleaſure to Marianne, 
whoſe delight was to tell a long ſtory. «© Gentle 
knights,” ſaid ſhe, «© I am going to relate all this 
affair; but it begins with a ſong, for it is more than 
ten years ago lince the ballad a. old Lubin has been 
made. Allthegirls in the canton know it by heart, and, 
it it be agreeable, Colette ſhall ſing it to you. I muſt 
firſt of all tell you, that it is Zoe that ſpeaks in the 
ballad, and that ſhe was then young.” At theſe 
words, Colette, with great readinel;. ſung the follow- 
ing ſtanzas :* | 


*The French ballad is an imitation of Old Robin Gray. The tranſ- 
lator would have inſerted the original, had the names and diale& ren- 
dered it admiſſible in the tory before us. Under this embarraſſment, he 
had no alternative but to give the verſes of Mad. de Genlis an Engliſh 
dreſs. The reader who is acquainted with the admired Scotch ballad, will 
excuie him from the urgency of the caſe to others an apology is leſs 
neceſſary, | 
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Vou rend my heart with tender care. 
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Wren night ſucceeds to buſy day, 
And flocks all home wards ſpeed their way; 


While village eyes are lock'd in ſleep 
Tis my ſad taſk to wake and weep 


FP 85 Lubin's ſide, who ſleeps amain, 


Till morning wakes the world again, 


Ah), Lubin kind, and Colin dear! | 
You rend my heart with tender care. 1 


Aye, Colin, in deſpite of Fate, F 


For thee alone this heart ſhall beat! 


The pride of lovers ſure was he, 

Young, handſome, conſtant, ful! of glee; ; 
He loved but me — was loved again, | 
And I, alas! have cauſed his pain. 

Ah Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 


„ 
One eve as I my diſtaff plied, 
Young Colin all in tears I ſpied; 
With fal'tring voice as near he dre x- 
60 My Zoe, be for ever true, 
He trembling cried, © ill think on me,” 
« J part, alas! but tis for thee 1“ | 
- Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear ! 


8 rend my heart with tender care. 


- 


. My hand he took, and fondly preſt, 


Then laid it to his throbbing breaſt, 


5 4e That this dear hand I may obtain,” 


He cried, ( I haſte to tempt the main, 
To riſk all dangers—brave all harms, - 
And then return to Zoe's arms. 


Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! | 


x You rend my heart with tender 
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C Of what avail can riches prove? 
Or what is gold compared to love? 
Then ceaſe to ſigh for Fortune's ſtore, 
And let Ambition rule no mor e: 
My portion's great, if loved I be, 
And Oolin's ſelf is wealth to me.“ 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 
| You rend my heart with tender care: 


I ſued and wept, but all was vain, 
He vowed to brave the faithleſs main. 
We bade farewel,, he hied to ſea, 
And luckleſs omens mark'd his way. 
My boding heart portended woe, 
And ſorrow taught my tears to flow. 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear ! 
You rend my heart with tender care. 


And while to keeneſt grief a prey, 
Sad news alas! was brought from ſea ; 
All hopes forlorn—no wedding near, 

My Colin found a wat'ry bier; 
His ſhip- wreck'd-bark the billows toſt, 
And in the deep my love was loft ! 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 

| You rend my heart with tender care. 


Of wayward fate, O ſad reverſe, 

My tears bedew'd my lover's hearſe 

My heart o'er his lov'd image pin'd ; 
But while theſe ſorrows rack'd my mind, 
New woes I prov'd : Ah me unbleſt 
My fire the bed of fickneſs preſt. 

Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear ! 

You rend my heart with tender care 
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No more he hied to till the ground, 
Nor more my ſpinning wheel went round; 


And ſoon had he with want oppreſt, 


Sunk down in death's eternal reſt, 


Had not old Lubin? s timely aid, 
Bound up the wounds that grief had made. 


Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 
You rend my heart with tender care, 


\ 


lle came at Pity's ſoft command, 


Then held by Friendſhip's ſacred band, 
He raiſed Affliction's drooping head, 
Nor more would quit our humble ſhed. 
At length for me he gan to ſigh, 

And kenned me with a lover's eye. 


Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear, 


You rend my heart with tender Care, 


One morn he ſat him by my fide, -- 
< Nor yet deſpiſe my love, he cried, 


: . c What other ſhepherd of the plain 


Has wealth like mine that hand to gain? 


Thoſe flocks that on the mountain ets 


Shall all be laid at Zoe's feet.” 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 


You rend my heart with tender care. 


A father urged old Lubin's prayer, 


And wept—could aught withſtand that tear? 


In vain with Nature's power I ftrove, 
And Duty triumph'd over Love. 
With forc'd conſent to church I hied, 
And gave my hand—but nought beſide. 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 

You rend my heart with tender care, 
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Nor yet were all my ſorrows o'er, . 
Ah! new diſaſters lurk'd in fore ! 


One eve, ere I had married been 
A month, returning o'er the green, 


J met young Colin, as I paſs'd, og 3 
He ſought me with a lover's haſte. | 9 
Ab, Lubin kind, and Colin dear ! : | 4 
Vou tend my heart with tender care. 1 5 | 
With joy and terror in my eyes, 1 
I ſtarted back in wild ſurpriſe. | | Y 
And do I fee my Colin more? | 4 


But ah! in vain do I adore, , | E 
Unhappy Colin—know thy fate, | | 
Thy Zoe now is Lubin's mate ! 
Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear ! 
A You rend my heart with tender care. 


With pallid cheek, and death-like air, 

Young Colin gaz'd in wild deſpair! 

And fain the youth would quit my fight! . 
I ftretch'd my arms, and check'd his flight, 

He aſk'd one kiſs to ſoothe his pain, 

A ſingle kiſs—=could I refrain? 

Ah, Lubin kind, and Colin dear! 

You rend my heart with tender cares 
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Ah! why will memory till retain 
That kiſs and meeting on the plain? 
But ſpite of all my ſoul's fond care, 
Yet innocence, that harbours there, 
And virtue's meed, a balm may pour, 
And long-loſt happineſs reſtore: i 
. While Lubin kind, and Colin dear, 
May ceaſe to rend my heart with care ! 
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When the little girl had finiſhed the ſong, Iſambard 


* obſerved Oliver wipe away a tear, which the end of 
the laſt ſtanza had made him ſhed. Iſambard was 


going to change this converſation, when Oliver, of 
his own accord, begged Marianne to finith the ſtory of 
Zoe. The good woman did not ſuffer herſelf to be 


twice aſked, but quickly drew near, and, ſitting upon 


a ſtool oppoſite to her gueſts, thus proceeded. . 


wiſh,” 1aid ſhe, that my neighbour Simone was 


* 


lage; you'll never 


here, for as for telling the ſtory of Colin, there is 


none like her in the village; but I'll do my beſt to 
give you ſatisfaction. You mult know then, that Colin 


went ſo far, that nothing more was ever heard of 


him. Zoe wept, I know not how long. All the 


villagers knew it, and'fhe was not the lefs beloved by 


them for all that. They ſaid, her ſorrow is ſtronger 


than herſelf; but if ſhe do pine after Colin, ſhe 
takes goodcare of old Lubin, ; 


e is a good houſe-wife, 
and kind to every one, and God will one day br other 


give her grace to drive this young man from her 


fancy. Her father, who cherilhed her as the apple of 


his eye, on account,of her obedience, was. always 
| 119 to her; it ill be over ſoon, Zoe; it will be 
over 


oon; Heaven bleſſes children that honour father 
and mother: and Zoe, who kept up a good heart 
againſt ill fortune, would ſay, Heaven always bleſſes 
me, father, fince you are contented.* At the end the 
father turned out a- prophet, for Zoe quite forgot 


Colin; _ ſometimes, indeed, when people talked of 
love, the would now and then heave a ſigh, but Colin 


no longer ſtuck at her heart; ſhe no longer loved any 
one but her father and good Lubin. It was now ſeven 
years that Zoe bad been married, when one good 
day an unknown hermit came -and ſettled in the vil- 
| gueſs who this hermit was. O, 
mother !*? cried Colette, with vivacity, interrupting 
her, „you muſt not yet ſay it was Colin.” «© Will 
you? hold your tongue, little minx,“ cried the old 
| woman 
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woman with anger. Nay,”! replied the child, it is 
you that always tell his name too ſoon, and neigh- 
bout Simone ſays it ſpoils the ſtory.“ At this reproach, 
which certainly was not unmerited, Marianne got up 
quite beſide herſelf, and began to threaten the im- 
prudent Colette; but Iſambard ſtopped the old wo- 
man, and begged her to continue her tale; Colette 

- aſked forgiveneſs, which was granted, and Ma- 
rianne thus went on. I left off at the arrival of 
the hermit; he had the looks of a ſaint, he was as 
pale as a piece of linen cloth, and had a great white 
| beard, which hung down upon his breatt. He was a 
ſtrange ſort of a hermit; he never aſked charity, and 
he bought a piece of ground on the top of a hill, and 
built a ee. upon it, which he ſurrounded with 
an orchard, and then he ſhut himſelf up there to pray 
to God, and to work in his garden. He never went 
cout but to go to church, or to viſit the ſick, for he was 
acquainted with all the herbs that ever grew, and he 
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_ cured with them all the diſorders in the country inthe 1 
twinkling of an eye. When people conſulted him he 5 
took no money, but never would he let a woman come |. 
near him, never would he ſpeak to one, he would . 
converſe only with bachelors and widowers; he had 3 


made a vow, he faid, ſo to do; and whenever he went ; 
out, either into the ſtreets or the fields, his head was : 
muffled up in his great cowl. The whole village | 
had the ſame faith in his ſanctity as in his knowledge q 
of herbs, and people were ever aſking for his prayers : 
and his ſimples. After he had been more than a year 
in this place, old Lubin, who was now ſeventy-ſix, 
fell fick, and became ſoon at the point of death. 
Then Zoe was in great affliction, and having deter- 
mined what to do, ſhe cried, I am ſure the hermit 
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on him to undertake a #euvaine * for my good Lubin, 
or to give me ſome ſort of herbs for bim "Ter 
neighbour Simone, who was preſent, and who is a 
od woman to give advice, faid, © The hermit, Zoe, 
truly will cure Lubin; he is a holy man, and in fpite 
ef his vow, has not a heart of ſtone, and was he once 
to hear you ſob in that manner, he would grant you 
=—_ petifion, but the difficulty lies in getting near 
im. He is always in his garden, and thence he 
tees at a great diſtance every thing that is coming, and 
it a woman climb the hill, he quickly hurries into 
his houſe, ſhuts himſelf up, and people may in vain call 
out and knock at the door, he anſwers them no more than 
a deaf man would. Here, then, is the advice I give 
you, I have a young lad about your ſize, VI. lend 
you his holiday clothes, and in that diſguiſe you ſhall 
go to the hermit.* Simone, ſaid Zoe, you are 
 Tecommending a bold ſtroke; I muſt conſult my huſband” 
and my father upon it.“ What was ſaid was done, the 
father approved the plan, and Lubin, who was dying, 
Preſſed his wife to make haſte to go to the hermitage. 
She diſguiſed herſelf then as Simone had directed, and 
under the appearance of a handſome young boy, who 
was very thoughtful, and very much alhamed, the took 
the road that leads to the hermit's houſe; it was the 
duſk of the evening, and yet her heart fluttered for 
fear ſhe ſhould meet any one, and be known. At laſt 
| ſhe arrived at the ſpot, the mounted the hill, and came 
near the hermit, who was ſitting upon a graſſy ſeat 
within a few ſteps from his dwelling. She ſtopped 
hort, tor ſhe had no heart to proceed further: Come 


 Hither, my ſon, ' ſaid the hermit, * come near! what 


would you have with me? He could not well ſee 

her face, becauſe ſhe wore a great hat, and it began 
to grow night; but when Zoe heard the hermit's 
voice, ſhe felt a kind of ſhivering all over her, without 


A nine day's devotion, © - 


knowing 
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knowing why—ſhe ſtood ſtock till, without ſpeaking 
a word. The hermit aroſe, and went up to her; then 

falling upon her knees; O my dear father, cried ſhe, 
with tears, a man is lying at the point of death in the 
village—ſave him.” Ihe hermut, quiteaſtoniſhedto 
hear her ſpeak, aſked if it were her father“ No, re- 
plied ſne, but tis all the ſame thing to me.“ What 
is his name?'—* It is my good Lubin. How] your 
good Lubin ?* cried. the hermit with an angry voice; 
and who are you then?” At theſe words poor Zoe 
Was in ſo ſad a taking, that ſhe fell down at the her- 
mit's feet, as though ſhe were dead. Seeing her in a 
ſwoon, the hermit carried her to his graſſy feat, and 
taking off her hat, he inſtantly knew her, — took no 
notice of it; he only wrapped up his head with great 
care in his cowl. Zoe at this moment opened her eyes, 
and ſaid, my dear father, don't drive me away; I 
am a woman, it is true, and humbly aſk your pardon 
for it.! You ought, indeed,” replied the hermit, 
_ © deceitful creature. But it was for my huſband's 
ſake that 1 deceived you.” I know that but too 
well —and you would have me go and nurſe and cure 


that huſband !'—+ Good father, make only a neuvaine _ 


fer him.” Upon which the hermit became very 
thoughtful, and then he ſaid, © Hark ye, in order 
that the neuvaine might cure him, you muſt make 
one alſo. — Oh, I will do it readily.” That will 
not be enough, your prayers will not be heard 
Wy do not love your huſband alone,'—* Alone! 
ut I have a father whom I love as much as 
good Lubin.” Is that all you love” —* I affure 
you,” replied Zoe, fetching a deep ſigh, * that I no 
longer think of any thing more.“ Is that poſſible ?? 
cried the hermit in ſo terrible a tone as made Zoe 
tremble.— Ah ! father,” ſaid ſhe, © I will not hide 
any thing from you; I have but one thing to reproach 
myſelf with, but promiſe me that, in ſpite of that, 
you'll undertake the neuvaine,'— Yes, yes, I'Il do it, 
| it 
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| if you'll tell me all., Well, father, J had, before f 


was the wife of Lubin, a fweetheart that I loved better 
than myſelt !-—-One day he gave me a little filver croſs: 


Zoe, ſaid he, promiſe me to wear this as long as thou 


ſhalt continue to love me—Yes, anſwered I, yes, 1 
make a vow to wear it all my life; 1 had the little 
croſs bleſſed and I wear it ſtill upon my neck | I 
ought to have taken it off ſince my marriage, but, ſaid 
Ito myſelf, PH keeps it there becauſe it has been 
bleſſed; I believe that was my only reaſon— this croſs 
will do harm to the neuvaine, I ought to get rid of 
it; here it is, I'll give it you, good father.” On 
ſaying this, Zoe untied the liitle croſs from her neck; 


the hermit made no reply, for he was weeping, *No,” 
aid he, after a moment's: filence, no, my dear 
daughter, keep vour crofs, there is no harm at all in 


it; it has been bleſſed, keep it, wear it always, I 
will have you do ſo. I will make the neuvaine, and 
am going to ſee your huſband ; but I muſt inſiſt that 
all the time of my attendance upon him, you will 
not be there; I muſt be all alone with a ck man; 
neither you, nor your father, muſt make your ap- 
pearance in the houſe as long as I remain there. And, 
beſides, do not come again to this place, or ever 
ſpeak to me if we thould meet any where, for I will 
Have nothing at all to do with women, ſince the beſt 


amongſt them is deceitful. Go your way, Zoe; in 


two hours I ſhall be at your houſe.” Zoe went back 
all joyful, and told Lubin that the hermit was corn. 
but that her father and herſelf muſt quit the houſe, 
which they did without delay. The hermit came, he 
fat up three whole nights with Lubin; he made him 


ſwallow I know not. how many herbs, and at laſt he 


quite cured him. The hermit returned to his houſe, 


and Zoe and her father to theirs. 8 lived two 


2 0 after this, and would perhaps be ſtill alive, if 


e had not gone 8 in ſpite of his old age. He 
had a brother at twenty le 


agues diſtance, who died, 
| and 
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and Lubin was refolved to go himſelf to receive his 


inheritance. Arriving at the place, he fell ſick; there 
was no hermit there to keep neuvaines, and good old 
Lubin died. When the news reached the village, Zoe 
was as much afflicted at it, as if ſhe had loſt her 


father. She remained within more than two months 


to weep at her eaſe, During all this time the hermit 


did not weep at all. He heard of Lubin's death 
through Andrew, the ſon of Simone, the ſame youth 
whoſe clothes Zoe had been dreſſed in, when, ſhe was 
diſguiſed as a man. Andrew went to the hermit be- 


cauſe he had the yellow jaundice ; but it was in vain 


the hermit did any thing, Andrew grew no better, 


and ſtill looked as yellow as a lemon. At laſt the 


hermit ſaid to him, Hark ye, Andrew, there is 


al in all this, you are move wan than 


nothing yay 
ever, there is ſometh 
drew ſoon ſaw that he could not conceal any thing 
from the hermit, and he confeſſed that he was ſick 
with grief, that he loved Juſtine, and was not allowed 
to marry her, becauſe ſhe was the pooreſt young girl in 
the village. You ſhould have told me this,” ſaid the 
hermit, and I would not have undertaken to recover 
you, for I know not how people are cured of love; 
but make , yourſelf eaſy, Andrew, continue to love 
Juſtine, and ſome day or other I'll endeavour to bring 


about your marriage.“ It was this youth, as IJ have 


told you, who informed the hermit of Lubin's death ; 


upon which the good man was much ſtruck, and diſ- 


miſſed Andrew ; but a fortnight after the hermit ac- 
companied Andrew to mother Simone's, who was 
much ſurprized to fee him enter her houſe. Mother 


Simone,* ſaid the hermit, © your ſon is in love with. 


Juſtine, a girl you conſider too poor for him; if you'll 
conſent to their marriage, I'll give Juſtine my houſe, 
my. orchard, and my two cows.* You may imagine 
that Simone was all aſtoniſhed, ſhe inftantly gave her 
Conſent, and it was fettled that the marriage ſhould 
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s ſomething at the bottom of it.” An- 
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take place in fix weeks; and as Juſtine was an orphan, 
the hermit promiſed to ſtand her in the ſtead of a 
father, and conduct her to church. A month after 
this adventure, Oger the Dane, à famous knight, 
paſſed this way, and as he lodged here, he learnt the 
Rory of Juſtine and Andrew. The conſtancy of An- 
drew, ſaid he, and his obedience to his mother 
which withheld him from marrying the young woman 
he loved, is well deſerving of a reward; in a fortnight 
I ſhall return and be at his wedding, and I will give 
him, as a mark of the eſteem I have for virtue, a ſu- 
perb filver cup, upon which theſe words ſhall. be en- 
raved, Dedicated ta 2 and filial piety.” The good 
night went away, after having ſent word-to Andrew, 

that he would ſurely be back againſt his wedding. In 

| effect, the day before the marriage he arrived, and it 

| was agreed upon, the better to diſplay the virtue of 

| Andrew, that the cup ſhould be preſented in the vil- 

| lage green, in preſence of all the young lads of the 

| neighbourhood. Lubin had now been dead more than 

| two months. Simone intreated Zoe, who was her 

| relation, to come to the wedding, and Zoe conſented 

| | to it; but chiefly in order to ſee that holy hermit who 

| cures good huſbands, and marries young girls. Alas,“ 

laid ſhe, had he come here ten years ſooner, I ſhould 

| have married my gentle Colin, for I loved him better 
than Juſtine loves Andrew; but I have been happy with 
Lubin, and I ought not to complain.” This ſhe ſaid 
in confidence to mother Simone, who went to fetch 
her to. join Juſtine, and accompany her to the. village 
green to receive the cup, and afterward to go with 
her to church. They came to Juſtine's little cottage 

at nine in the morning; the hermit was not. yet ar- 

rived there, but in a quarter of an hour he entered 

all of a ſudden. He was fo wrapped up in his capuch, 

that the company could hardly ſee the end of his noſe; 

he caſt his eyes on the ground, and kept ſtanding 

againſt the door without ſpeaking a word, We alf 


thought 
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thought him aſhamed (for I was likewiſe there) to 
find himſelf in a little room among ſo many women, 
and we were all much edified to {ee him ſo confuſed 
and ſerious. At laſt we departed to go to the green ; 
the hermit, wtth my neighbour Simone, and the two 
young people, marched at our head, Zoe gave her 
arm to her father, who is only ſixty- ſix, and is a hand- 
ſome looking old man, and very hale and freſh, I 
walked by their ſide, and the reſt of the company 
followed behind. We found the whole village aſſem- 
bled on the green, for every one was defirous to ſee 
Oger the Dane preſent the fine cup to young Andrew. 
The knight was fitting on the graſs, waiting for us, 
and as ſoon as he ſaw us coming, he aroſe, took the 
filver cup in his hand, and getting upon the trunk of 
a tree, in order to be ſeen by all who were preſent, 
called for Andrew. In this inſtant the hermit came 
forwards, and aſked to be allowed to ſpeak; they kept 
2 ſilence, and the hermit, addreſſing the knight, 
aid, Generous Oger, I do not diſpute with Andrew 
the honour of receiving this cup at your hands, but I 
diſpute with him the f 
lover in the village. He has loved Juſtine but two 
years _ and Juſtine has ever been conſtant ! As 
to myſelf, I have been in love for fourteen years, and 
during ten years of that period I have loved without 
hope. At length having acquired wealth enough tg 
eſtabliſh myſelf in an eaſy manner, I renounced the 
world, and the ſociety of women, and aſſuming this 
diſguiſe, I built me a houſe on the top of a deſert 
hill, becauſe thence I could diſcover, at a diſtance, 
the habitation of her who betrayed me |—ſuch is my 
ſtory; and who dares to diſpute with me the prize of 
love and conftarcy ?? On finiſhing theſe words, the 
hermit threw aſide his cowl, his gown.. and his falſe 
| beard; Zoe gave a piercing cry, and fell all-weeping 
in her father's arms, and every one recollected the 
face of Colin, Zoe's father carried her towards Oger. 
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© Yes,” ſaid he, © Colin is worthy of the prize of con- 
ſtancy, but my daughter deſerves that of filial piety; 
ſhe loved Colin, and ſhe married and cheriſhed old 
Lubin as long as he lived, becauſe I had been indebted 
to him for my life.” When the good father had ceaſed 
to ſpeak, Colin came and-threw himſelf upon his neck, 
and, we all cried out that Zoe muſt marry Colin. 
© Yes,” cried the old man, when ſhe has mourned 
the year out for good Lubin, I'll conſent to it with all 
my heart.“ While all this was going forwards, Oger 
the Dane, upon, his trunk of a tree, was ſo much aſto- 
niſhed that he remained motionleſs as a log. At 
length Colin led Andrew to receive the cup. The 
knight preſented it to him, and embracing both him 
and Colin My good friends,“ ſaid he, © I have 
| Hived among the great, and paſſed my days in courts; 
and there I never ſaw love, or friendſhip, or fidelity. 
I find, that virtue, which has been baniſhed from cities, 
haas taken refuge under the thatched roof. Bleſs your 
_ own condition, TI enyy it, and be aſſured there is not 
_ *2 happier one upon the earth.” After this ſpeech, we 
went to church, where the marriage of Juſtine and 
Andrew was celebrated. Oger the Dane promiſed to 
return again to be preſent at the wedding of Colin and 
| Zoe; however we have not ſeen him ſince; but this 
morning after the nuptial benediction, when Colin 
and Zoe were gone to their own houſe, they found 
in their chamber a large ſilver cup gilt with gold, 
much handſomer than that preſented to Andrew, and 
they were informed, that an unknown perſon had 
brought it on the part of Oger the Dane. Now, con- 
tinued the good woman, there remains nothing more 
| Fof me to ſay, but that Colin, who learnt in his travels 
the virtues of every herb, and many other fine things, 
has brought home with him money enough to buy a 
great meadow, a vineyard, and a farm, without ſpeak- 
ing of the houſe he has given to Juſtine. All theſe 
poſſeſſions, together with thoſe of-Loe, to whom 1 
8 | g felt 
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left every thing he had, render Colin the richeſt farmer 
of the country; but he makes a good uſe of his for- 
tune, he is very charitable to the poor and ſick; he is 
beloved by every body, and every body rejoices at 
his happineſs.” Here Marianne left off ſpeaking, and 
Ifambard thanked her, and aſſured her that mother 
Simone herſelf could not have related the ſtory better. 
Ob, I aſk your pardon,” replied Marianne, © you 
muſt know that Colin, who has travelled ſo much, 
ſpeaks like a book, and my neighbour Simone would 
have given you more of his diſcourſes, and thoſe of 1 
Oger the Dane; for my part, J have remembered but 3 
half of them, and I have forgotten a great many fine 
words, which you would have been glad to hear. But,“ 
continued ſhe, © it grows late, and you want reſt; it is 
time to go to bed.” On ſaying this, ſhe got up, and 
taking the lamp which was upon the table, ſhe ſhowed 
the knights into the little room ſhe had made ready 
for them. When they had carefully faſtened the door, 
Oliver threw himſelf into Iſambard's arms, and began 
to weep. «© Ol my dear friend,” ſaid he, © what a 
night art thou going to paſs!” „ have told thee,” 
replied Iſambard, “ that henceforward I was re- 
ſolved to paſs all my nights with thee.” „ No,” 
cried Oliver, interrupting him, « I will not affociate 
thee in my dreadful deftiny.” © Oliver,” replied 
Iſambard, “ as I know thy misfortune, canſt thou 
hinder me from ſuffering as much as thou ſuffereſt 
thyſelf! canſt thou believe, that far from thee, my 
nights will paſs in peace ?—No, no, thy terrours have 
entered into my ſoul, henceforth will there be no re- 
poſe for me during the ſhades of night. I know the. 
fatal hour in which thy puniſhment begins; I know 
how long it laſts. I ſwear to thee, Oliver, that during 
that horrible ſpace of time ſleep ſhall never cloſe the 
2 of thy friend. If any unforeſeen accident 
ouid ſeparate me from thee for a few days, O! then 
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fay, © Iſambard ſuffers and weeps for me.” Yes, theſe 
fatal hours I ſhall ever conſecrate to ſorrow ! love it- 
ſelf ſhall not be allowed to make me forget th 
torments, nor to hinder me from ſharing them.” 
« Well then,“ cried Oliver, & execute thy bene- 
volent intention; I did not conceive that even the 
ſhadow of conſolation exiſted for me upon earth; but 
I now feel, that thy generous friendſhip mitigates the 


| horrours of my condition] hitherto I was no longer able 


to ſhed tears; their courſe had been choked up by 


. diſmay and ferrour ; now do I already find I can weep! 


I am for ever the moſt unfortunate of men, but this tor- 


| tured heart is not bereaved of every thing, ſince I am 


ſtill in poſſeſſion of a friend like thee.” After this 
converſation, the wretched Oliver went to bed. Iſam- 
bard fell upon his knees at the fide of the couch, he 
reſted his head upon the bolſter, and took one of 


Oliver's hands in his own At the exact hour of mid- 


night, the door ſhook and opened; the ſpectre ap- 
eared, advanced ſlowly forward, pronounced the ter- 
rible words, and afterwards lay down upon the bed 


on the ſide oppoſite the place where Iſambard was 
kneeling. This faithful friend felt the hand of Oliver 


become cold, and tremble; he drew it to his lips, and 


bathed it with tears -In this poſture he continued till 


the firſt ſtreaks of daylight began to break forth; the 
phantom then diſappeared, Oliver ruſhed into the arms 
of his friend, and gratitude, for ſome moments, created 


a ſuſpenſion of the horrid ſenſation of his miſery. 
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CHAPTER XIL 
LOVE. 


Quand les ordres du ciel nous ont fait un pour Pautre, 
\ - Liſe, c'eſt un accord bient0t fait que le nõtre! 
Sa main entre les coeurs par un ſecret pouyoir 
Stme Vintelligence avant que de ſe voir; 
Il prepare fi bien Pamant et la maitreſſe 
Que leur ame au ſeul nom $<meut et &intereſſe, 
On $'eſtime, on ſe cherche, on s'aime en un moment 
Tout ce qu*on s entredit perſuade aiſement, 
Et fans s' enquĩẽter d'aucunes peurs frivoles 
La foi ſemble courir au devant des paroles. 
Le langue en peu de mots en explique beaucoup, 
Les yeux plus Eloquens font tout voir tout d'un coup: 
Et de quoi quꝰà l' envĩ tout les deux nous inftruiſent 
Le coeur en entend plus que tous les deux n'en diſent. 
La Suite du Menteur de PIK RE Coax EIIIE. 


Par ſon reſpect amour vrai ſe declare, 
Cꝰeſt lui qui craint, qui fe fuit, qui $'egare, 
Qui d'un regard fait ſon ſupreme bien, 

De ſire tout, pretend peu, noſe rien“. 


AT ten in the morning, the Knights of the Swan 
took leave of their kind hoſteſs, and departed from the 
village. Marianne had informed them, that a little 
way out of the place, they would paſs by the her- 
mitage, which the faithful and generous Colin had given 


to Juſtine. The two brothers in arms ſtopped over 
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62 THE KNIGHTS-OF 
againſt the hill, to contemplate this humble dwelling— 
« Poor Colin!“ ſaid Iſambard, «© how keen muſt have 
been his 3 when, in his ſolitary and diſguiſed 
ſituation; he paſſed his days in looking at the cottage 
in which dwelt Lubin's wife !?—< Ah,” cried Oliver, 
« ] cannot lament his condition; for he was not tor- 
mented with remorſe, and her he loved was in exiſt- 
ence; the lived in peace and happineſs.——Doft thou 
recollect, Iſambard, the iaſt lines of the ballad of Zoe ? 
They reached to the bottom of my heart—Here they 
are ;— . | | 8 


— mom 


£ Yet Innocence; that. harbours there, 
And virtue's nieed, a balm. may pour, 
And long loſt happineſs re ſtore. 
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« Theſe words, which in my ears were ſo terrible, have 
made me weep. O! when our evils are of our own 
procuring, and when the heart is inceſſantly beſet and 
torn by remorſe, it is then that grief is unbounded, 
both in its exceſs and its duration. Time, indeed, 
effaces the deepeſt impreſfions ; the paſſions themſelves 
become extinct; but remorſe never dies. It will not 
allow the recollection of the act which cauſed it, to be 
ever eraſed from the memory, or even to be weakened; 
and to the very moment in which all our deſires, all 
our affections ceaſe, even to the verge of the grave, re- 
morſe, with new force, purſues and terrifies us.“ On 
finiſhing theſe words, Oliver puſhed forward his horſe, 
and continued his route. At noon, the knights ſtopped 
at a farm-houſe, where they dined. After dinner, 
they; repaired to an orchard; and, fitting dewn 
at the foot of a tree, Oliver reſumed his ſtory, in theſe 
—. Vw... ĩ ͤ ear ET. 
« The daughter of Witikind was expected at court! 
The fame of her beauty, the reputation of her father, 
the favage manners of her country, all concurred to 
heighten the curioſity which every one felt to ſee o_ 
| As 
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de for cue T had given way, 20 the leren and 


moſt inconceivable ideas I could not hear her 


name pronounced without emotion, or without expe- 


riencing T know not what kind of vague, painful 
ſenſations, the cauſe of which J attributed to the laſt 
interview I had with Charlemagne; for that fatal con- 
verſation had infixed in my heart and imagination an 
| indelible imprefſion !——One day, when 1 was with 
Armoflede, I was ſent for by the princeſs Emma *. 
I immediately obeyed the ſummons; and, on enterin 

her apartment, I ſaw a groupe of ladies, who were all 


33 Suddenly from the middle of the groupe ap- 


peared Witikind; and, coming up to me, he took me 
by the hand, and led me forwards. At the fame in- 

ſtant, I perceived a young lady, whoſe foreign garb 
created a ſudden emotion in my boſom .I could not 
fee her face, as ſhe ſtood with her back towards me,— 


I could only deſcry her enchanting form, and her two 


long treſſes of light brown hair | My confuſion in- 
creaſed at every movement ſhe made ;——But, O! 
heavens k what became of me when ſhe turned herſelf 
about !——Witikind led me to her, and, in preſenting 
me, explained who I was, and what obligations he was 
under to me. I did not underſtand his diſcourſe z but 
the expreſſion of the countenance of his daughter ex- 
Plained, in the moſt touching manner, every thing he 
faid to her. When he had done ſpeaking, ſhe fixed 


her eyes, which were full of tears, upon me, and ten- 


dered me her hand! I knelt with one knee on 
the ground, to receive that divine hand; and I ven- 
tured to preſs it between both mine. This action ſur- 
priſed her: ſhe looked at me with a kind of ſudden op- 
preflion of heart; and I perceived her turn pale. 
Ah!] at this inſtant, ſurely a fatal preſentiment had 
ſeized upon her timid and feeling mind! Her 
ſtedfaſt look, her wanneſs, and the dolorous expreſſion 
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of her countenance, ſtruck me in ſo forcible a manner, 
that my imagination has never ſince been able to figure 
to itſelf her charming face, but under this fearful and 
affecting aſpect. Gn leaving the princeſs Emma's 
apartment, I haſtened home; and, retiring to my cham- 
ber, ſhut myſelf therein ; and there, without witneſs, 

alone with my own heart, and ardent imagination, I | 
Experienced a kind of terrour, which I am utterly unable 
to deſcribe: I was fearful to interrogate my own 
heart; I was alarmed at the violent emotion of my 
foul; and I foreſaw, in a confuſed manner, a ſtormy 

futurity.— An inſurmountable ſenſation portended a 
new deſtiny; I had a glimpſe of perfecutions, and in- 


vincible obſtacles —A thouſand gloomy and ill-boding 


ideas blended themſelves with the firſt tranſports of an 
infant paſſion, but a paſſion which was already without 


bounds I—It was uſeleſs to endeavour to diſguiſe from 
myſelf, that not only I loved to madneſs, but that at 


the ſame time I might likewiſe be loved again !—That- 


face, were it poſlible, ſtill more raviſhing from its 


expreſſion than its beauty—that enchanting face, had 


told me all: my fate was now irrevocably fixed !—but 


her's ! but could I give myſelf up to the criminal 


hopes of intereſting her, and of gaining her heart, 


when her hand was already promiſed !—could I diſturb 
the tranquillity of her life, or dare to take advantage 
of her candour and ſenſibility of diſpoſition, in order 
to lead her to the violation of her duty, and to rob 
her at once of innocence, peace of 3 and happi- 
neſs ?!=* No, no, cried I, no; I may be a mad- 
man, but I will not be a vile ſeducer! And what ſig- 

nifies my own deſtiny, provided her's be fortunate !'— 
With theſe ideas and reflections I was wholly taken up 
during the reft of. the day, and a great part of the 
night. I vowed to myſelf to a at the bottom 
of my heart, the unconquerable paſſion which entirely 
occupied it. To be able to give myſelf up without re- 
morſe to that paſſion, I fondly conſidered that I re- 
85 res e nounced 
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nounced all hope, and, becoming the dupe of chi- 


merical generoſity, ſhutting my eyes againſt the future, 


and rejecting the ſevere counſel of reaſon, I abandoned 


myſelf without reſerve to love, On the next day, 1 
heard that Celanira l. . ., was gone to a convent; that 

ſhe was to remain there four monthe, in order to be in- 
ſtructed in the truths of the Chriſtian 1dligion, and was 
afterwards to return to court. TI was informed, be- 


ſides, that Albion was detained by important affairs 


in Saxony, and would arrive in France before the ex- 
le emo of ſix months. Emma had conceived an 
iffectionate friendſhip for Celanira; ſhe frequently went 
to ſee her at the convent, would often talk of her, and 
I repeated my viſits to the princeſs with more than 
uſual” affiduity. I heard her obſerve, that Celanira 
ſtudied the French language with uncommon attention, 
and was making rapid progreſs: for my part I was 

learning Saxon, and gave up all the time I could ſpare 

to it. In the mean while, I was attentively obſerved 
by Armoflede. She was ſtruck at the alteration ſhe had 
perceived in my behaviour: I was become abſent and 
melancholy; I ſhunned the public haunts of men, all gay 
fociety; and paſſed much of my time with Emma. That 
princeſs appeared to entertain a partiality for me. 
Armoflede imagined I was fallen in love with her : her 
indignation on that account was extreme; and the 
more ſo, as Emma had, for a long time paſt, manifeſted 
a decided averſion to Armoflede. As the latter believed 
I had been deeply enamoured with her, and had com- 
municated this pretended ſecret to all the court, ſhe 
imagined that Emma diſliked her becauſe ſhe con- 
ſidered her as a dangerous rival. Thou cameſt to 
court during theſe tranſactions; thou hadſt obſerved 
me, before my departure, much taken up with Arma- 
flede; and thou aſkedft me if it were true, that Emma had 
inſpired a new paſſion; I aſſured thee of the contrary ; 
and thou wert perſuaded, from. that ſingle reply, that 
Armollede wes ſtill the miſtreſs of my heart, In the 
ec 17 DE TIER 22 * mean 
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mean while, Celanira left the conyent, and I met her 
again 0 ama's apartments, The moment I appeare 

e acegſted me, and declared ſhe, felt the greate 
b 


e e bygllFin_the: lan- 
age of my country, in order, to aſſure me that ſhe 


 Partook in all the gratitude which was due to me from 
her father. 'T heſe words, together with, the melting 


found of her voice, and the pleaſure of hearing her 


* 


ſpeak, threy me into ſuch emotion, that I even made 
no effort to reply : the no longer ſpoke, and yet I ſtill 
liſtened to her, and {till heard her -accents !............She 
looked at, me with attention and curioſity ; and, ob- 
erying that my eyes were full of tears, Oliver,” ſaid 
he, how deeply am I. affected at your tenderneſs 
for my father! Ah! I have hitherto fuppoſed that 
women only could poſſeſs that ſenſibility which I per- 
ceive in you.“ O Celanira l' cried I, do not 


judge of my ſenſibility: you can never know it — 
Theſe words ſurpriſed her ſtill more, as I uttered them 


in her own language. And how long, ſaid ſhe, 
© have you learnt Saxon ??—— Ever ſince I firſt faw 
ou. At theſe words, a bluſh coloured her cheek ; 
ſhe gave a ftart, and a ray of. ſatisfaction beamed in her 
beautiful eyes: but painful reflection ſoon checked 
this involuntary emotion; ſhe heaved a figh, hung down 
her head, and Fo into a deep meditation... ... I con- 
templated her in ſilence, and read better what ſhe felt 
in her ſoul, than I ſhould have done, had ſhe herſelf 
declared what was paſſing there: no language could 
haye given a juſt idea of that tender, that delicate and 
ingenuous heart; her, countenance only could expreſs 
her feelings I. . I gazed on her with an extacy that 
ſuſpended all other ideas; I forgot we were ſurrounded. 
by a numerous circle, and liable to gbſervation; and 
indeed, had the eyes of the company been once caſt 
towards me, the ſecret which behoved me ſo much to 
conpeal, would have infallibly . been betrayed. At 
laſt, a great ſtir was ſuddenly heard in the room, which 
8 8 | | | brought 
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| wa ys 1 ourſelves; it was the emperor, who 
entered with Witikind. On perceiving them, we ſud- 
denly ſeparated ourſelves from one another. Alas! the 
Fu, feelings. had, Sronght us together, and. the ſame 
thoughts rent us aſunder! No one, without having ex- 
perienced, the delight and the torment of a ftrong 
paſſion, . can PAYS any idea gf the aſtoniſhing and rapid 
ſucceſſion o 

which continual! y,agitate the lover's breaſt ! I had;juſt 
been enjoying the pureſt felicity; and the mere aſpect 
of Charlemagne and the Saxon hero deſtroyed the dear 
deluſion, and plunged me into the. deepeſt ſorrow. I 


could. not look at theſe two men, whom I bad ſo much 
loved, without inexpreſfible affliction; they had forbidden 
me to aſpire to Celanira. I no longer conſidered them 


but as tyrants: their preſence laid me under a painful 


reſtraint, and revived in my mind the moſt diſtreſſing 


ideas; their careſſes even were troubleſome to me; 


they withheld from me the only blefling which could 
ſecure my happineſs; and in the moſt affectionate 


proofs of their friendſhip, I could ſee nothing but cruel 


perfidy. I ſoon left the prince's apartment, and at the 
ſame moment haſtened into the palace-gardens, where, 
concealed in a thick grove of pines and cypreſles, L 


could give myſelf up entirely, and without interr 


tion, to the ng train of thought that could now 


occupy. my mi A thouſand fad reflections aroſe in 


a, confuſed manner, in my imagination; I baniſhed 


them away, and began to re- trace, in all its detail, the 
tranſient ſcene of delight with which I had juſt 
been intoxicated: I was determined to enjoy it, as it 


were, a ſecond time. I fondly recollected all that 
Celanira had ſaid, and the tone of her voice; its in- 


flections, and its accents. My imagination repre- 


ſented to itſelf her heavenly form, in ſo lively a man- 


ner, that 1 experienced almoſt as much emot! on, and 
dread of interruption, as if I had been téte-à-tète with 


her. But at length, when 1 had exhauſted all tais de- 
e | licious 


Marre and delicious ſenſations 
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licious remembrance, I felt my heart overwhelmed 
with ſadneſs, and ſtung with a ſenſe of remorſe, 
which I in vain endeavoured to ſtifle. ' This remorſe, 
alas! could neither cure nor enlighten me; it was not 
virtue that called it forth; every thing that was 
foreign to my love ceaſed to influence me with any 
degree of effect; that inconceivable paſſion, by filling 
up every vacuity in my ſoul, ſeemed to have effaced 
all other ſentiments ; I no longer conſidered glory but 
as a meafi of rendering me worthy of Celanira. I 
continued to be enamoured with virtue, becauſe the 
idea of perfection was, in my mind, inſeparably united 
with that of Celanira. I was ſtill capable of generoſity; 
for her happineſs was infinitely dearer to me than my 
own. In a word, I was alive to nothing that did not 
relate to her; and when I reflected on the reſolution I 
had taken to conceal my ſentiments from her, I only 
repented of my weakneſs, from the apprehenſion of 
deſtroying her peace of mind, perhaps, for ever. This 
idea rendered me, in my. own eſtimation, the moſt 
guilty of men...........< What!” cried I, I am de- 
prived of all hope;—I know it is impoſſible I ſhould 
ever obtain her hand; her ſenſibility can tend only to 
aggravate my evils; and yet I have ſpoken—and the 
firſt word ſhe heard me utter was the declaration of 
a paſſion which ſhe could not partake but in violation 
of every duty, and by expoſing herſelf to the moſt 
_ cruel perſecutions. Wretch that I am] would I ſeduce 
her I. ., the very idea of it ſtrikes me with horrour...... 
No; *tis enough for me to conceive, at leaft, that ſhe. 
might love me; tis enough that ſhe ſhould be ac- 
quainted with a portion only of what I feel..........I am 
reſolved ſhe ſhall never know it to its full extent l. . 
If ſhe could read my ſoul, how keenly would her own 
be afflicted l... .. .. O! Celanira, I will not expoſe you 
to a painful and dangerous compaſſion ; and, not 
- having been able to conceal my ſecret from you, at 
leaſt you ſhall know it but in part.. . . will do 
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THE SWAN. 71 
more; I will have the courage to tear myſelf from 
you! the ſenſibility you have ſhown for me, commands 
the ſacrifice Il... I will fly from you, for the fake of 
your peace; and, to-morrow, I will take my laſt fare- 
wel. This reſolution, having reconciled me to my- 
. ſelf, reſtored, in ſome meaſure, the tranquillity of my 
mind: I was even ſoothed with the idea of conſidering 
the effect which ſo painful a ſacrifice muſt have upon 
Celanira's mind; I flattered myſelf it would procure 
me her eſteem; and, being wholly taken up with this 
idea, I conſjdered but in a vague manner the miſery I 
| ſhould experience from being abſent from her. It is 
the nature of great paſſions to fix the imagination en- 
tirely upon the preſent moment ; the mind attaches 
itſelf to the train of thought which flatters it, and be- 
comes utterly incapable of turning its attention to any 


other; and thus it was, that, far from being ſcared - 


at the proſpect of quitting Celanira, I thought only of 
the felicity of appearing generous in her eyes, and of 
ſecuring her eſteem. On the next day, I repaired 
again to the grove, and remained there till the hour of 
viſiting Emma arrived. Advancing towards the thickeſt 
ſhade, I perceived, at ſome diſtance, a lady ſitting 
alone at the foot of a cypreſs tree; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the diſtance and the obſcurity of the ſpot, I 
could perceive it was Celanira. I haſtened towards 
her; and as ſhe was making an effort to riſe, ſhe fell 
down again upon the graſs. I ſtarted with ſurpriſe ; 
but my concern and confuſion were extreme when I 


obſerved the paleneſs of her cheek; I then felt my 


head turn giddy ; and not being able to expreſs the 
effect this unexpected meeting, and the ſituation ſhe 
was in, had upon my mind, I threw myſelf at her 
feet. She betrayed no ſurpriſe at this; but, looking 


at me in a ſorrowful manner, made a fign to me to ſit 


down by her. I obeyed her without uttering a word: 


and, after a long ſilence, — Oliver,” ſaid ſhe, © the 


fight of you has caufed me much aſtoniſhment ;—and 
: : you 
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you yourſelf muſt certainly be greatly ſurpriſed to 
find me here alone: I was walking with the princeſs 
Emma ; ſhe was ſent for by the emperor, and ſhe is 
gone to him, after requeſting me to wait her return at 
the foot of this tree; ſhe will certainly be back in an 
hour at lateſt.” I made no reply to this explanation; 
J was not only utterly unable to ſpeak, but I hardly 
retamed the power of thinking; I could only gaze on 
Celanira, ſigh, and feel the happineſs of being, far 
from all obſervation, ſeated by her fide, Recovering 
from her ſurpriſe, her cheek reſumed its wonted co- 
lour, and the melancholy with which her features 
were impreſſed, till increaſed the enchanting ſoftneſs { 
of her countenance. As I fell at her feet, my ſcarf 
became untied, and had dropped on the ground; ſhe 
perceived this the firſt, and eagerly taking it up 
Here, ſaid ſhe, © is your ſcarf, the ſcarf which I 
embroidered ; and which I cannot behold without 
being affected, when I conſider by whom it was 
given, and on what oceaſion.“ On faying this, ſhe 
put forth her hand which held the ſcarf; I ſeized with 
tranſport both the hand and ſcarf, and preſſing them 
againſt my throbbing boſom, I lifted up my eyes, 
which were all bathed in tears, to heaven, and in that. 
manner remained for ſome minutes in-an ecſtaſy which 
is impoſſible to be deſcribed. At laſt Celanira gently 
withdrew her hand, and with a timid and tremulous 
voice, whoſe enchanting ſound till vibrates in my ear, 
ſhe uttered theſe words: And I, too, Oliver, love 
you; but'...........< What do I hear? cried I; O 
Celanira, is that poſſible ?? © How !' faid ſhe, did 
not you know it?” I made no reply; but proſ- 
trated myſelf at her feet... . . . .. . . Ah! why was 
not that inſtant that ' inſtant to be eternally re- 
membered, the laſt of my exiſtence I ſhould 
have expired in the enjoyment of the pureſt feli- 
city, and I was then worthy of exciting the regret 
both of love and of friendſhip, The moments are 
_ e precious, 
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precious,” ſaid Celanira; hear me, Oliver! I love 
you, yet an invincible obſtacle keeps us aſunder. 
Before I knew you, I had made another <ngage- 
ment; Albion has received my promiſe.) Be affured, 
that were I ſtill at my own diſpoſal, neither the af- 
fection nor the reſpect I have for my father, nor the 
authority of the emperor, could be able to extort a 
| conſent from me which would hinder me from being 
yours: but I have given my word, and my doom is 
fixed If we have been unable to ſurmount an in- 
voluntary attachment, let us, at leaſt, make no heſi- 
tation to ſacrifice it! Vanguiſb the paſſion in- 
ſpired by you!” cried I, interrupting her; © ah, Ce- 
lanira, I can never form ſo mad an undertaking ! but, 
diſpoſe of me. Oliver, you muſt abſent yourſelf 
from me.“ Alas, ſuch was my intention I Veſ- 
terday, on this very ſpot, I vowed to tear myſelf from 
you; and I intended this evening to have bidden you : 
farewel.“ Celanira was much affected at theſe E 
words; ſhe caſt a look of inexpreſſible tenderneſs upon 
me, and heaving a deep ſigh— This generous inten- 
tion, ſaid ſhe, © muſt be put in execution without 
delay.” © That word is ſufficient,” returned I; fix 
the day yourſelf; were it to-morrow, I would obey- 
without a murmur: but allow me to expreſs a laſt 
defire——Before I muſt leave you, may I not flatter 
myſelf to meet you once more, and without witneſſes ? - i 
muſt I give up the only hope that could be allowable, | 
that of not bidding you farewel before J had made . 
you acquainted with this unfortunate heart, which 1 
perhaps is not unworthy to hold communion with 
yours?” Here I ſtopped, for I was ſo much affected 
as to be unable to articulate another word. I waited 
all trembling for her reply; and Celanira, after a mo- 
ment's reflection, reſuming her diſcourſe Well,” 
ſaid ſhe, © I conſent to it; 7 will ſee you to-morrow . 
evening in the manner you deſire, and as I likewiſe . 
deſire myſelf: but I cannot take ſuch a ſtep but under | 
N | the 1 
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the aſſurance that the farewel I am to receive from you 
ſhall be an eternal one. Will you promiſe me, Oliver, 
to depart on leaving me, and to depart with the un- 
ſhaken refolution to ſee. me no more? © Yes, I pro- 
miſe it,” replied I, ſhedding a flood of tears; yes, 
I ſwear by all that men hold moſt ſacred—I ſwear by 
the name of love, to quit France on parting from you, 
and for ever after to ſhun the ſpot you inhabit !' As 
I finiſhed theſe words, we heard a noiſe :—© Go 
away quickly,“ ſaid Celanira, and meet me two 
hours hence at the princeſs's, and I will there tell you 
in what manner I ſhall receive you to-morrow.” At 
theſe words, I knelt before her; and immediately - 
Ul -- rifing again, I left her with precipitation. I went out 
of the wood, and wandered about the garden till the 
time of viſiting Emma. As I entered, I was much 
ſtruck with an. extraordinary buſtle which I obſerved 
in the room; the eyes of. all the company were fixed 
on me; they whiſpered each other as they were ſur- 
veying me; and I heard ſeveral perſons pronounce, 
in a low voice, the names of Eginard and Armoflede. 
My confuſion was equal to my aſtoniſhment: I looked 
round in vain for Celanira; ſhe was retired with the 
princeſs into a cloſet hard by. At length I perceived 
ANGILBERT and LANCELOT (2). I accoſted them, 
and entreated to be informed what had happened. 
6 The ſecrets of princes,” ſaid Lancelot, ſmiling, 
are quickly diſcovered; the. vanity of the confidents 
will ſeldom allow them to be diſcreet: already ever 
thing that paſſed between the emperor and the ringed 
is known. Eginard and Armoflede were here when the 
news came; the former was unable to conceal his 
emotion and deſpair; he haſtily left the apartment all 
bathed in tears, and thus betrayed a paſſion which no 
one ſuſpected. As for Armoflede, ſhe fainted away, 
and was juft carried out as you entered the room. 
 —And now,” added Lancelot, give me leave to be 
the firſt to congratulate you on an event which 25 
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fully ſatisfy every wiſh of ambition and love, While: 


he was thus ſpeaking, I could hardly draw my breath; 


I began to imagine, that the princeſs, who expreſſed 


ſo much friendſhip for Celanira, and had ſhown ſuch 
goodneſs and attention to me, had diſcovered my ſen- 
timents, and obtained the emperor's conſent. But 
would Witikind yield to the deſire of Charlemagne? 


—would Celanira herſelf violate an engagement which 


ſhe conſidered as ſacred ? Theſe reflections exceedingly 


damped my joy: the protection of the emperor, at 
length, I imagined, would remove every difficulty; 


and 1 could not refrain from giving myſelf up en- 


tirely to the moſt ſeductive hope. Agitated by theſe 
different reflections, I remained ſtanding by Lancelot's 
ſide, ſunk in the deepeſt meditation, and quite un- 
mindful of every thing that paſſed around me, when 
a door on a ſudden was opened, and the princeſs ap- 
peared. She was alone; and after having advanced 
a few ſteps, her eyes fell upon me. I fancied I faw 
in that look ſo much ſweetneſs and kindneſs, and at 
the ſame time ſuch an air of ſatisfaction ſpread over 
her countenance, as entirely confirmed me in my con- 
jectures. She accoſted two perſons, whom ſhe took 
on one ſide, and converſed with them in a low voice 
for half a quarter of an hour. As I attentively 
watched her motions, I clearly obſerved that ſhe was 
aſking ſeveral queſtions, and that theſe perſons were 
talking to her about Eginard and Armoflede; ſhe 
ſmiled ſnrewdly, and often turned her looks towards 
me. After this converſation, ſhe mixed in the nu- 
merous circle that filled her apartment, and, in an 


abſent manner, ſaid a few indifferent things; after 


this ſhe called me to her, and led me to the receſs 
of a window— Well, Oliver,“ faid ſhe, © ſome 
Rrange ſcenes have juſt been acted here! Poor Egi- 
| nard! I was totally unacquainted with his folly: I 
pity him, for I conſider his- tears to be more ſincere 
than. the fainting of Armoflede. But,” continued ſhe, 
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Iboking me full in the face, © what do you think of 
all this?” Ab, madam,” replied I, I am utterly 
incapable of thinking; I have no diſtinct idea of any 
thing; may I venture to hope that you will condeſcend 
to explain a myſtery which appears to me incompre- 
henſible ?* Nothing can be more juſt,* replied 


Emma; but it muſt be Celanira that will give you 


the explanation. She expects you in my cloſet; go to 
her; and after the interview, return no more hither; 
we are ſurrounded by too many witneſſes : let me ſee 
you again to-morrow evening; you will find Celanira 
with me. I was deſirous only, for the preſent, that 
you ſhould learn from my lips that you have a right 
to hope for every thing; Celanira will tell you the 
reſt. On finiſhing theſe words, ſhe left me with pre- 


Cipitation. I remained for ſome moments quite mo- 
tionleſs, through ſurpriſe and joy; and then caving | 


the room, I flew to the appointed cloſet. When 


came to the door, I pauſed for an inſtant “ O 


God l' cried I, when I ſhall: have paſſed this door 


J ſhall know my fate. — And ſhould I have deceived 
myſelf ! — and ſhould that hope with which I 
have been intoxicated, be founded upon errour | 
This idea made me ſhudder; and being no 
longer able to bear this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, I opened 


the fatal door, and entered the cloſet. On caſting my 
eyes on Celanira, I was ſtruck with her down-caſt, 


forrowful looks: I approached her trembling, and 


_ dared not aſk her any queſtion. After looking at me 


a moment without ſpeaking——* Are you informed? 
faid "the. I am in total ignorance,” returned I; 
© but have been told, I had a right to hope 25 every 
— How, then! has Emma deceived me?“ No,” 
replied Celanira, but you / yourſelf miſunderſtood 
her converſation ; ſhe loves you, Oliver, and the em- 
peror approves of her choice.“ At theſe words, which 
irretrievably deſtroyed all my hopes, I was unable bo 
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avoid weeping. I ſaw a tear likewiſe teal down the 
cheek of Celanira; who, after a few minutes ſilence, 


thus continued: Like you,” ſaid ſhe, © I was igno- 


rant of that attachment; which was a ſecret only to 
us, for it has long been diſcovered at court. Some 
one, jealous of your good fortune, and in expectation 
of working your ruin by diſcloſing the princeſs's at- 
tachment, has informed the emperor ſhe is enamoured 
with you; upon this, Charlemagne was deſirous to 
interrogate his daughter, and on this very day the 


princeſs, after a long interview, has confeſſed every 
thing to him. He manifeſted neither ſurpriſe nor 


diſſatisfaction, but he inquired whether you had not a 


prior attachment for Armoflede. The princeſs pro- 


teſted, that ſhe was certain you were under no engage- 
ment to that lady; and, duped by her own heart, 

and by your affiduities, ſhe added, that ſhe was ſure 
you loved her, although you never had had the bold- 


neſs to tell her ſo. The emperor then declared to 


her, that he owed you a reward, and that the hand of 
the princeſs ſhould be the prize of your ſervices, and 
of the ſacrifices he had laid you under.” O un- 
heard-of pride !* cried I; he conſiders he in- 
demnifies me for the loſs. of Celanira in beſtowing 
Emma upon me, becauſe ſhe is his daughter l“ 1 


know, faid Celanira, that it is not poſſible for you 


to accept her hand, becauſe you cannot give her your 


heart; but yet, by refuſing it, you will incur your 


ruin.“ And what,“ replied I, have I now to 
fear, ſince I muſt loſe you?“ At theſe words, Cela- 


nira lifted up her eyes to heaven and ſighed, and we 


remained ſome moments without ſpeaking. Then ſhe 


informed me that Emma, who, as. ſhe was returning 


from her father, had reſolved to make her a con- 
_-Adent in this affair, had added, that the emperor 
intended to ſend for me the next morning to announce 
perſonally his deciſion and his will. 1 agreed with 
Celanira, that when I was gone ſhe ſhould tell the 


princeſs 
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78 THE KNIGHTS OF 
princeſs I appeared greatly aſtoniſhed on hearing what 


ſhe had been commiſſioned to mention to me, and had 


only replied that I ſhould obey the orders of the em- 
peror; and after having informed Celanira what I 
propoſed ſaying to the emperor—* Conſider, conti- 
nued I, that the day after to-morrow I am to leave 
France, and to tear myſelf from you. for ever I—is 


this interview, in which 1 have never been able to 


open my heart, or impart my ſentiments, to be the 
laſt ?—is it in this manner that you promiſed me to 


receive my laſt, my eternal farewel?' I ſhall 
keep my promiſe, replied Celaniraz tomorrow 
1 ſhall go to my father's villa; - you know the 


| e 1 ſhall} be there alone: at ten o'clock at night 


o 


"<a at the little garden-gate which is at the end of the 


row of. willows. It is ſoothing to me,* continued 
ſhe, to give you, before we part for ever, this 
proof of my eſteem, the only proof you can receive, 
but which at leaſt wifl prove the boundleſs confidence 


I place in you.” On ſpeaking theſe words, ſhe aroſe, 


in order to go to the princeſs; I ſtopped her, to ſay 


all that the warmeſt gratitude could inſpire; and 
afterwards we ſeparated. It was already night, and 
I returned immediately to the pine-tree wood. As I 
entered it, I experienced the moſt delicious ſenſations; 


Celanira had been walking over this ſame ſpot a few 
hours before; I followed the traces of her ſteps, and 
I. quickly arrived at the grove where we had been 
converſing together; the thickeſt darkneſs prevailed 


all around, and by dint of groping I found the 


cypreſs-tree under which I had ſeen” Celanira fitting, 
and the grafly ſeat upon which ſhe repoſed. With 


what tranſports did I claſp the tree ſhe leaned 


againſt, while I preſſed her trembling hand te my 
heart! With what rapture did I find myſelf on the 
ſpot where my ear had been ſmitten with the enchant- 


ing founds of theſe wards, and I, too, Oliver, love you; 
_—charming and candid avowal, which perhaps before 


this 
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this day never lover heard uttered in this faſtidious 
court, where corruption of manners throws diſguiſe 


over every ſentiment. Inconceivable power of love! 


in a few hours I was to quit an adored object for 
ever, and yet I felt myſelf happy} Ah! I was 
- doubtleſs ſo ! ſhe exiſted, ſhe loved me, and I was 
eve ws of her tenderneſs; bitter repentance, and the 
corroding pangs of remorſe, had not then ſeized upon 
my ſoul. I was certain that a heart like my own 
would for ever cheriſh my remembrance; I was certain 
of loving none but her until the laſt moment of co 4 
exiſtence : I ſaw my whole life animated by the mo 
Important intereſt, for it behoved me to juſtify the 
ſecret choice of Celanira ; and that idea enabled me 
to derive enjoyment from my very ſufferings, ſince 
my departure had acquired me her eſteem. Beſides, I 
could not yet feel all the bitterneſs of ſuch a ſepara- 
tion; 9 mind and my heart were too powerfully 
prepoſſeſſed with the idea of the private interview 
which had been promiſed me; with the remainder of 
| my exiſtence I would have purchaſed thoſe few hours 
© 


felicity, which I was fo far from hoping for on 


the morning of the very day : the whole future ſeemed 
to me to be limited to the morrow, and I ſaw nothing 
diſtinctly but this fondly deſired rendezvous; there 
my imagination ſtopped, and I fixed my whole atten- 
tion upon that predominant thought, as the object of 
all my wiſhes, and the ſole end of my hopes and ex- 


pectations. I paſſed the whole night entirely wrapped 


up in this engaging meditation; and at the firſt dawn 
of day I experienced a ſenſation inexpreſſibly ſooth- 
ing, as I began to diſtinguiſh the objects which ſur- 
rounded me ;—the verdant turf, the cypreſs-tree, the 
graſſy ſeat, and my ſcarf! that ſcarf which ſhe 
embroidered, and which had become a gift from her 
hand l.... . At length I was obliged to tear myſelf 
away from this ſpot, ſo replete with delight: I re- 
turned to the palace, to await the riling of the em- 


ld: 


© peror; 
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neceſſary, however painful to me, to make'ſome reply. 
Ah, ſeignior,” ſaid I, © how great would be my 
happineſs were-I able to avail myſelf of ſuch exceſs of 

. | unexampled 


_ 
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unexampled goodneſs; but I was not born for ſo 
much glory and felicity. © How,' cried Charle- 
magne, © you refuſe my daughter] The imperious 
tone and menacing air with which theſe words were 
uttered, inſtead of intimidating, reſtored me a portion 
of my courage.—*< Seignior,” replied I, © you deign 
to give me the moſt honourable mark of eſteem which 
a ſubject can receive at the hands of his ſovereign, 
nor can I act worthy of it but by declaring, without 
- any diſguiſe, that I ſhould be -both perjured -and baſe 
did I dare to accept this ſplendid boon :—my heart is 
not my own, a ſacred engagement'........ „is 
enough !* cried the emperor, in a thundering tone of 
voice: © depart.” I gave him no opportunity of 
repeating the order, but, bowing reſpectfully, ad- 
vanced towards the door. He immediately called me 
back; and looking at me with ſparkling eyes— 
Are you marrzed ?* faid he. No, ſeignior,' re- 
plied I. This anſwer ſeemed to ſurpriſe and ſoften 
him a little: he meditated for a moment, and reſuming 
his diſcourſe Do you conſider the criminal im- 
- Prudence of your conduct, Oliver ?* ſaid he; & your 
aſſiduity muſt have perſuaded the princeſs that you 
loved her, and all the court thought ſo.“ No,“ 
ſeig or,“ replied I, all the court ſuppoſed I Was 
in love with Armoflede; and no one could have ima- 
gined, that I had the temerity to aſpire to the hand of 
the \princeſs.” I am willing to believe,” ſaid the 
emperor, that I ought to impute this miſunderſtand- 
ing to the natural imprudence of Emma; but however, 
Oliver, you are yet free, ſhe loves you, her paſſion is 
blazoned abroad, and I cannot imagine that, on the 


ſleaſt reflection, you can heſitate between Armoflede 


and my daughter.“ But, ſeignior,' returned I, 
_ © the liberty of choice is no longer allowed me; my 
word is given, and it is inviolable.” At theſe words, 
I perceived fo great an alteration take place in the 

emperor's countenance, - that I apprehended he was 
2 b E 3 going 
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going to give way to ſome violent extremity. 
- © Yes,” cried he, it is my lot, in common with 
all princes, to meet only with ingratitude.“ Ah, 
ſeignior, replied. I, © *tis ambition alone that creates 
ingratitude; and were I ambitious, I ſhould readily 
make a ſacrifice of my former engagements. But 
permit me to tell you, that *tis for yourſelf alone that 
L loye you; the pomp which furrounds you did not 
| Inſpire me with awe; your glory even would not be 
able to dazzle me, were it not united with that mag- 
nanimity of ſoul, which has captivated your very 
enemies. You know, ſeignior, that your bounty has 
always prevented my wifhes; I have never ſolicited: - 
favours, and J never deſired any; to ſerve under your 
erders, and to live under your eye, was ſufficient for 
my happineſs: judge, then, of the forrow I muſt 
experience at this moment, in which honour, ex 
acting from me the greateſt of all ſacrifices, commands 
me to make reſiſtance to you.” During this conver- 
fation the emperor walked about the room with quick. 
ſteps; and when I had: left off ſpeaking he kept a 
moment's ſilence; and afterwards, coming near me 
„ No,” ſaid he, ©F will not be a tyrant. Oliver, 
continue ever faithful to honour; it has been hitherto 
the guide of all the actions of my life, and I ſhall 
not puniſh you for having followed its dictates: ap- 
prehend neither exile nor , e eee the mo- 
narch who is eſteemed enough to be oppoſed without 
fear! You eannot accept the recempenſe I have 
offered you; Þ remain ſtill in yeur debt, and: I ſhall 
endeavour to” diſcharge the obligation: in the mean 
time, you are at hberty to marry the object of your 
love; I only require that it may be done in a ſecret 
manner, and that you will not declare your marriage 
before the end: of a year. b requeſt, "beſides, that you 
wilt withdraw: yourſelf from court at this preſent mo- 
ment, and undertake a journey of a few months; at 
te end of which, return with all the confidence 
2 1 5 which 
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which is due to my character.“ At theſe words, I fell 
at the emperor's feet; and I was utterly at a loſs for 
expreſſion ta convey my ſenſe of the gratitude and 
admiration which ſuch goodneſs inſpired. This great 
man read all that "aſſed in my boſom, and appeared 
much affected at it; and in the remaining part of the 
converſation, which did not laſt long, he manifeſted 
more benevolence towards me than ever. This inter- 
view exalted my attachment to him to its greateſt 
height: and beſides, the meaſures he had preſcribed 
perfectly accorded with my intentions, and his miſtake 
reſpecting my paſſion for Armoflede afforded me the 
happy certitude, that the deareſt and moſt important 
ſecret of my heart would for ever remain unknown. 
But I did not long give way to theſe reflections; I 
ſoon forgot the emperor and the entire univerſe, in 
order to give reception to ideas which effaced all 
other thoughts from my memory. . 
« On the evening of this ſame day was Celanira to 
receive my laſt farewel; and in a few hours I was 
going to be alone with her. Reſolved to grant me 
this only interview, ſhe had no notion, that the 
. Choice of the hour and the ſpot was of any kind of 
importance : the innocency of her ſoul was conferring 
upon me all the indulgence which happy love could 
expect; ſhe was about to give me admittance to her 
four hours after the cloſe of day, and I was to remain 
alone with her during part of the night} But to what 
did Nowe theſe marks of been. confidence ? to 
the pureſt affection, founded on the moſt perfect 
eſteem. Such idea could ſolely render my paſſion 
worthy of its object. In the mean while, this mo- 
ment, looked for with the ardent impatience of a 
lover, this moment, in which I was to repair to Cela- 
nira, at length arrived; and I ſet off at ſeven o'clock. 
It was then about the middle of autumn, and it was 
already night. I took a by road, and at the entrance 
of the foreſt I alighted from my horſe, and ordered 
. * | : 1 e 
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eit be 
quire to wait for me at a wehren 2 


my ſq 


theleſs the greater half of that time glided away in the 
moſt delicious manner! ſo happy was I to find myſelf 
leaning againſt this, door, to conſider that ſhortly it 
would de opened to me; that the joy I experienced | 
-,.created,emotions which ſuſpended all violent and tu- 
multuous ſenſations, and infuſed an enchanting calm- 
neſs into my mind. But to this ſtate of tender tran- 
22 Cuillity ſucceeded the moſt violent agitation, when 1 
found the appointed moment of rendezvous near at 
hand; then, with my ear cloſe, to the gate, I-Tiſtened 
.2with-an attention, which ſcarce allowed me to draw my 
. breath, and the leaſt noiſe, even the falling of a leaf, 
made me ſtart; I began to fancy I heard the ſound of 
3 footſteps; and after two or three, deceptions of this 
King, I chen gave, way to the keeneſt anguiſh of mind. 
Lok my alarms for preſentiments 3 every moment 
.: ſerved to increaſe my diltrefling anxiety, when all, of 
d ſudden-I heard, at a diſtance, 4 in a diſtinct man- 
ner, the light footſteps of a perſon who walked apace, 
and advanced, by the fide of the wall. My joy was as 
3 -; impetuoug, as if the cauſe. of it had been {unforeſeen ! 
Xv extacy, and the ſurpriſe I felt, threw, my ſenſes 
unte à chſorder which convulſed: my whole frame. 


% 


e That pure paſſion; which had hitherto animated me, 


— 


appeared 


appeared to me at this moment romantic folly only; 
love, with all its audacity and turbulent emotions, 
now ſeized upon my whole ſoul; my difordered ima- 
gination gave me up without reſerve to ſuch hopes, the 
very idea of which, .till this moment, would have ap- 
| peared to me a crime; and in flattering myſelf that I 
| ſhould obtain every thing, to dare every thing I was 
now become reſolved. At length the door opened a 
little; I gently puſhed it, and ſtealing ſoftly into the 
garden, I found myſelf cloſe by Celanira. The ſpot 
where we ſtood was out of the ſhade of the trees; 
and all the beams of the moon appeared to concentrate 
on the perſon of Celanira ; that ſoft and myſterious 
light ſeemed well adapted to illuminate her celeſtial 
| NG I never before ſaw her ſo beautiful; her mo- 
deſt and noble mien, far from expreſſing any embarraſs- 
ment, announced on the contrary a ſerenity that awed 
me in ſuch a manner as to deprive me both of motion 
and Tpeech. She ſhut the door, and afterwards leaning 
upon my arm, * Come,* ſaid ſhe, let me lead 
you ;* and ſhe took the road to a covered walk at a | 
Flax; Wor paces diſtant. I was amazed and tranſported ; 
a thouſand various and contradictory choad 0 in my n 
mind, and excited the moſt violent conflict: being ſen- 
ſible, however, how ridiculous my filence muſt appear, 
1 uttered ſome indiſtinct words at a venture, which 
the did not underſtand. She looked at me with an air 
of enchanting frankneſs. You tremble,” ſaid ſhe; 
and indeed the trembling arm by which fhe held, and 
which dared not preſs againſt her's, ſufficiently be- 
trayed the agitation I was in. I read your foyl,” 
- continued-ſhe—* That foul, replete with delicacy and 
_ +. feeling, ſecretly upbraids you for having led me into a 
| Rep, Which you yourſelf condemn as imprudent: but 
do not be diſcouraged ;-I have taken all neceſſary pre- 
Caution, that this interview ſhall for ever remain un- 
known.” As ſhe finiſfied theſe words, we entered into 
A a long walk of mulberry trees, the ſhade of which * 
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ſo thick; that no object remained any longer diſtin- 

uiſhable. I ſtarted at finding myſelf alone with her 
in this dark ſolitude; I felt myſelf under leſs reſtraint 
hen I had ceaſed to gaze on that angelic face, which 
the ſupreme aſcendancy of virtue rendered ſo aweful ; 
onthoſeeyes, the exp eve and innocent look of which, 
while they penetrated to the bottom of my heart, and 
kindled ſentiments of love, yet chaſtened every de- 
ſire there. 1 know not what effect the darkneſs 
which ſurrounded us had upon her; but ſhe left off 
ſpeaking, and quickened her pace. The embarraſs- 
ment I imagined ſhe was under, ſtill encouraged me 
further ; nevertheleſs it was not without a prodigious 
effort that I ventured to lay hold of her arm, which 
hung upon mine; and to {ay with a broken voice, 
Ah! Celanira, let us ſtop here.“ No,“ replied 
ſhe immediately : * No, Oliver, I will hear you and 


converſe with you in the face of heaven.“ The reſo- 
late manner in which ſhe uttered theſe words, and the 
ſound of that dear voice, reſtored me to myſelf, I 
ſhuddered to think, that perhaps, in ſpite of her unſuſ- 
picious innocence, I had given her alarm, and had in- 
cCurred her anger: this idea diſpelled all others from 
my e Fee ; the confuſion and painful diſquietude 


in which it involved me, convinced me that nothing 
could make me overcome the dread of diſpleaſing or 
offending her ; and my chief anxiety was now to re- 
move from her mind any vague ſuſpicions which 
might have found reception there. ; 

« We arrived atithe end'of the walk ; and as ſoon as 
Celanira perceived the light of the moon, ſhe ſlackened 
her pace a little, and gently turning her head towards 
me, ſhe looked at me with a kind of timidity which I 
| Had never obſerved before. I had compoſed my 
- countenance in ſuch a manner, that ſhe ſaw no trace 
ol the embarraſſment I had juſt been under. I hope,” 

| ſaid I, that we are now going to ſtop; it is im- 
poſſible to converſe while we walk fo faſt; 1 my 
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heart, too, is ſo full, it has ſo much to impart !'— 
Theſe few words had all the effect I could deſire; Ce- 
lanira, being releaſed from all painful and alarmi 
ſuſpicion, recovered her wonted confidence; and ſo 
pleaſed was ſhe with me for having reſtored it, that 
ſhe became a thouſand times more kind and tender. 
During the alarm ſhe had juſt been under, ſhe had 
mechanically withdrawn herſelf from me; ſo that there 
was a wide ſpace between us, and her hand only had 
hold of my arm; but on a ſudden the drew nearer to 
me; I felt her leaning upon my ſhoulder, and the 
treſſes of her beauteous hair played againſt my face. 
In reftoring me her confidence, he had infuſed all the 
feelings of her heart into mine ; no longer did I expe- 
rience impetuous tranſports ; all I now felt. was ex- 
treme affection, and pure as the object that inſpired 
it, I ſhed:dehieious tears; and I was ſenſible, that her 
tranſcendent beauty, the graces and charms of her 
mind, never would have created this unconquerable 
paſſion, without the aid of her virtue, her candour,. 
and her innocence; and | enjoyed, with extreme de- 
light, the conſcious felicity. of again feeling myſelf 
worthy of her.. We ſtopped upon the bank of a ca- 
nal, which ſeparated the garden from a ſpacious.lawn. 
Celanira conducted me to a ſeat in the midſt of an 
orange-grove, and bade me fit down by her ſide; the 
air was loaded with the perfumes of the flowers that 
ſurrounded us; the moon, which multiplied her beams 
upon the extenſive ſurface. of the water, afforded a 
double portion of light, which m.luſtre and pureneſs 
could-emulate that. of the riſing day, and which ſhone 
with ſuch ſplendour. upon the white dreſs and graceful 
. perſon of Celanira, that it appeared as if it emanated 
from her own beauteous ſelf. Scarcely had we ſitten 
down, when turning, towards me, Oliver,” ſaid ſhe, 
this interview is the laſt we ſhall have together; im 
a few hours we are going to ſeparate for ever! How 
precious is the ſhort ſpace of time that remains to us! 
_ El know. 
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Il know not, whether the part I have been acting for 
your ſake violate the cuſtoms of your country; I know 
not, whether your laws allow me to receive your homage, 
' while my hand is promiſed to another. I have con- 
fulted my heart only, and it tells me, that a firſt vow 
is facred; it telis me I cannot give myſelf. up 
to you, without ceaſing to be worthy of you; 
it tells me, even, that I ought to have ſhunned 
you, to have fled from you the moment I diſcovered 
my own ſentiments in your favour : but that I was 
unable to do.—Such is the fault of which I upbraid 
- myſelf; ſuch is what I conſider as a blameable weak- 
neſs, and not the reception I have given you here. 
After having ſuffered your love to take its birth, and 
after having betrayed my own, it was incumbent upon 
me, in return for the ſacrifice of eternal ſeparation 
which I exacted, to give you conſolation and counſel, 
and it was my duty to hear you.“ © Celanira !? 
cried I, if conſolation. be yet in ſtore for me, tis 
ou alone who can adminiſter it: ambition, the love 
of glory, and all thoſe glittering deluſions which ſe- 
duce mankind, no longer appear in my eyes but as 
vain chimeras: the heart, which devotes itſelf to you, 
can belong to you only; and in ſpite of your will, 
which commands my exile, nothing can deſtroy the 
facred tie that unites us! Alas] you have the courage 
do ſeparate your fate from mine, and another will be- 
come its arbiter! Hereafter T ſhall be neither the 
end of your actions, the motive of your deſigns, nor 
the object of your hopes: I ſhall have no influence 
upon your deftiny ; but to you will ever belong mine. 
| But aß J am perhaps the leſs to be lamented, I 
can wear my willing chains; I can ftill obey you! 
Your counſels can become the ſole law to which 1 
ſhould ſubmit, and which I ſhould be able to ob- 
ſerve. Speak! point out the career you would have 
me follow; it will become dear to me when you ſhall 
have opened its onſet,” At theſe words Oy 
5 | 5 looke 
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looked towards heaven, and appeared deeply affected; 
ſhe remained a moment without uttering a word, and 
then refumed the diſcourſe. + Continue, returned 
ſhe; to be what you have hitherto been, as generous 
as brave, the defender of the unfortunate, and the 
8 of a vanquiſhed enemy] Remember; Oliver, 
that with your fame only can the wretched Celauira 
henceforward hold converſe ! That (till repreſents you 


Under the fame intereſting form which induced me to 


Tove the delivercr of Witikind, alas! even before he 
was Kiown to, me for I will confeſs to you,“ 


continued ſhe, when my father, on his return to 


Saxony, related the ſtory of his deliverance, I con- 


ceived a pfredilection in favour of the generous 


ſtranger; T'was fond of —_ his features, and 
I ftrove to form an idea of his perſon ; admiration 
and gratitude had imaged him under fo charming a 
ſhape, thar had I rr you, Oliver, I ſhould have in- 
ſtantly taken you for him. I ſaw you at Emma's 


apartment 'for the firſt time; but you had long oc- 


cupied my heart and my imagination; and now, alas! 
when I know you, and am beloved too, I muſt re- 


nounce the grateful taſk of dwelling upon fo dear a 
remembrance !'—— How! Celanira,” cried I, do 
you make a duty of forgetting the unhappy Oliver? 
Forget you! returned ſhe, * ah! if the paſſion, that 
fills my whole ſoul, were not immortal as it is inſur- 
mountable, how ſhould I be able to juſtify in my own 
eyes the weakneſs that allows me to confeſs it, and the 
confidence which admits you here? I ſhall love you, 


Oliver, to the end of my exiſtence; my affection is 


founded upon an unſhaken baſis; I believe your heart 


to be like my own; I am perſuaded that you would 


rather loſe than debaſe me; it is virtue, above all, that 


unites us; and virtue it is that tears us aſunder.'— 
© I.a, cred L, throwing myſelf at her feet, it is 


not more 0 ; to my happineſs to be loved 
ire and contemplate you, as a 
| being 
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being of ſingular excellence: no, I am not formed 
like you; no, Celanira, baniſh that illuſion; I think 
and exiſt only through you, and am ready to 
ſacrifice every thing to virtue, becauſe virtue is your 
idol, and you are mine. But, in the name of heaven, 
before you pronounce the dreadful decree which ſepa- 
rates us, deign to reflect on the duty which commands 
it!—O! if you exaggerate that cruel obligation, if 
virtue, far from preſcribing your union with one you 
do not love, ſhould diſapprove of that fatal union !— 
And what! muſt you plight your faith, when your 
heart is no longer your own ??—- I never promiſed 
to love him.“ “ And in not ſharing the affections of 

our huſband, can you live without remorſe ? The 
aughty ſoul of Albion is ſuſceptible of ambition only, 

and can delight ſolely in combats and military glory ; 
policy alone will form this union; nothing more than 
fidelity will be required at my hands, and I ſhall make 
no vows that I cannot fulfil. Thus then you ſacrifice 
your lover; you renounce the man by whom you are 
adored, for one who will deſtroy your happineſs 

without compunCtion ”—* But conſider, if I break 
this engagement, I violate my word; I draw upon 
my head the reſentment of an incenſed parent, ſince 
he himſelf received my promiſe: conſider, Oliver, that 
Albion will breathe nothing but vengeance ; he will 
be the rival and the enemy of Witikind, if he do not 
become his ſon: then will he kindle the flames of 
war in my native land; his talents and his reputation 
will ſoon create a powerful party, and I ſhall become 

the fatal cauſe of all the blood that is ſpilled; and, 
overwhelmed by the preſſure of paternal malediction, 1 
ſhall have to na myſelf with perjury, and with 
all the evils that deſolate my wretched country.” 


This diſcourſe tortured my heart; and the diſtreſſi ng 
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picture which repreſented in detail all the invincible 
obſtacles which counteracted our love, overwhelmed 
me with an agony of grief. I was ſtill at Pn 
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feet, when riſing with violence: * Stop,” eried I, 
quite overcome with frenzy, * ſtop, tis enough; you 
muſt ſacrifice me; it is your duty, and my life truly is 
not an equivalent for the leaſt of thoſe conſiderations 
to which you immolate me.—Farewel, be happy !— 
Virtue, filial affection, the love of your country, all 
theſe ſentiments, which hold a place in your ſoul, may , 
ſoon fill up its vacuity | As for me, Cham nothing 
but my love; to no other paſſion do I give reception; 
I will neither overcome it, nor counteract its influence, 
and its exceſs will ſoon prove ſufficient to terminate 
the dreadful evils it has prepared for me !? On finith- 
ing theſe words, I withdrew myſelf with great preci- 
pitation : I knew not what was my intention, but Ce- 
lanira, who ſaw me haſten hob: the canal, gave a 
piercing ſhriek, and called me; and this exclamation 
was uttered in ſuch a plaintive and dolorous tone, that 
it vibrated to my inmoſt ſoul. I went back 1n great 
agitation, and (O touching image, which never ſhall 
be effaced from my memory) I ſaw Celanira arife, hold 
out her arms to me, and flak down upon the ſeat 
I flew towards her; I fell at her feet; I ſeized her cold 
and trembling hand, and bathed it with tears. The 
condition, in which I ſaw her, ſtruck me with deep re- 
morſe ; I promiſed her to live, to cheriſh my exif- 
tence, and to ſubmit myſelf to my deſtiny. I expreſſed 
myſelf in the language of the moſt tender and exalted 
paſſion, and at laſt I reſtored her mind to tranquillity. 
She began to take courage, and I felt her hands ſoftly 
preſs mine, and her tears fall upon my face !—No; 
not all the tranſports of happy love can be compared 
to the felicity I now enjoyed, in this union of pure 
and paſſionate ſentiments ; in this mixture of tender- 
neſs and melancholy, of rapture, admiration, and 
love !—If I were ever worthy of her, it was at this 
moment, in which her innocence afforded me ſuch 
touching proof of affection We remained ſilent, and 
I intoxicated myſelf with gazing on her; with ſeeing 
h er 
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her almoſt in my arms, without fear or ſuſpicion : her 
face touched mine; I inhaled her fragrant breath; I 
caught her ſighs ; our tears mingled together; and, by 
an enchantment which ſhe alone could create, the 
"deareſt deſires of my heart were fully gratified, or 
rather, I enjoyed a bliſs, of which my imagination 
had never been able to form any idea! And who, 
loved as I was by Celanira, would not have been in 


like manner checked by the charm which ſubdued 


me? Celanira, indeed, gave herſelf up to me; and 
I read in her eyes the paſſion which the herſelf in- 


ſpired; but far from deriving encouragement from the 
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diſcovery, I perceived nothing there but the calm of 
. pureſt delight, and the ſoft ſerenity of virtue; I ſaw 
her exult in the reſerved and idolatrous reſpect of her 
lover. Could I harbour the thought of expoſing my- 
ſelf to the irretrievable loſs of her confidence and 
eſteem? I ſhuddered at the idea only of ſeeing her 
eyes, whoſe wonted looks were ſo ſoft and e 
on a ſudden change their expreſſion, and arm them- 
felves with terrour, anger, and contempt! And what 
facrifice could be painful while it ſecured her repoſe 
while her tenderneſs and gratitude were its reward? 
At length recovering my ſpeech— Adored object! 
faid I, O Celanira! can ſuch a paſſion as mine 
ever become a crime! O, why muſt I be baniſhed? 
Of what avail will abſence prove to us? We have 
neither the hope nor defire of forgetting each other 
hy then ſhould we deprive ourſelves of this en- 
chanting intercourſe? —T have promiſed to depart, and 
Iwill keep my word, if Celanira require it; but ba- 
niſnhed far from thee, thall I be more virtuous? Ah! 
indulge not that perſuaſion. This ſad heart will be 
abandoned to conſuming regret, and to all. the vain 
deſires, which violent paſſion and an ardent imagina- 
tion can inſpire: but near thee, I am calm, becauſe [ 
am happy; near thee, my ſoul is reſponſive to all the 
movements of thine: I worſhip innocence, becauſe it 
111 8 ſurrounds 
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ſurrounds and embelliſhes thee ; and with thee alone 
in the deep ſtillneis of night, tie delirium of love is 
only the enthuſiaſm of virtue.“ No, cried Cela- 
nira, * never ſhall I fear what I love; but- the wife 
of Albion cannot renew this tender converſe without 
a crime and I am only excuſable in having conſented 
to the preſent interview, becauſe [ imagined it would 
be the laſt.'—*-Well,* replied I, fo it ſhall be; but 
why exile me for ever) Why chaſe me from the ſpot 
ou inhabit? What, ſhall the day begin without my 
eing able to indulge the hope of meeting you! 
and ſhall I behold it cloſe without deſiring the mor- 
row? Mult I paſs whole months—mulſt years roll on 
in this manner ?—* Meet again?“ replied Celanira, 
« alas | how thould we then avoid betraying the ſe. 
cret of our hearts! No, Oliver, do not expect ſuch 
efforts from me; you are but too well aware how ill I 
Peach But I will commit to your 

care my reputation and my glory. Ah ! I had rather 
rely on your love than on my own prudence. '— Alas! 
it is finithed,* cried I, ſhedding a flood of tears, in 
a few minutes I am going to leave you for exer—yes, 
I am going to depart—yes, it is my duty; and I 
ought, above all, to give you an example of reſolu- 
tion; and may yours not be weakened by theſe tears, 
which I have not been able to reſtrain ; it is gratitude 
which bids them flow. -V ou deign to rely on my ge- 
neroſity, your confidence ſhall not be abuſed; and I 
carry with me, at leaſt, the dear and ſoothing perſua- 
ſion, that Celanira will, from the bottom of her heart, 
for ever think that Oliver was not unworthy of her.“ 
Here I ceaſed ſpeaking ; my ſobs prevented my utter- 
ance. Celanira- only replied with deep moans, and 
ſoon the exceſs of her forrow made me forgetful of 
mine. O! how pathetic and heart-rending was the 


_ expreſſion of grief upon her pie ee, countenance |' 


This expreſſion umparted ſuch a character of ſublimity 
anch tenderneſs to her beauty, that I would fain have 
ih | | been 
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been able to diminiſh her pain at the expenſe even of 
her love! To ſee her ſuffer was a torment far beyond 
my courage! I no longer conſidered, that in a few 
moments I was going to become the moſt unfortunate 
of men; I could fee nothing more than her ſadneſs 
and deſpair ; and at this inſtant I would have given my 
life to have been leſs beloved by her! I wiped away 
my tears, and endeavouring to aſſume a more tranquil 
air: O!] compoſe yourſelf !' ſaid I, my Celanira; 
compoſe yourſelf, if the happineſs of Oliver be dear 
to you! Ves, the happineſs ; for 1 call myſelf happy 
in ſpite of my fate, which tears us aſunder ! Beloved 
by you, is not my deſtiny more deſirable and more 
orious than that even of your intended huſband | 
To juſtify the ſecret choice of your heart ſhall now be 
my deareſt ambition : you are deſirous to hold con- 
verſe with my fame, and fame ſhall ſtill ſpeak of me; 
that ſingle word which your lips have uttered ſhall 
make a , ok of your lover ; but when you hear of any 
- ſplendid or generous act performed by him, then ſay, 
it is an homage he renders me, and the approbation of 
Celanira is all the glory he deſires. — Dear and unhappy 
Oliver,* cried ſhe, and to what region will you re- 
air? To what region | cannot you divine? 
Driven from the place where you abide, I ſhall fly to 
that ſacred ſpot which gave you birth, I ſhall go and 
breathe the air which in your infancy you reſpired, and 
I ſhall think myſelf at home!! «OP exclaimed 
Celanira, am I not to know how much I am loved 
until the inſtant 'which eternally ſeparates us — Ah 
at leaſt in the preſent dreadful moment be it allowed 
me to diſcloſe to thee my whole ſoul. O, my Oliver, 
heaven has formed my heart for thine ! No, I cannot 
believe it will ſeparate us for ever ! I can only live for 
thee ! for without thee what would be life ?—What ! 
canſt thou think thou wilt never ſee Celanira more 
that no more thy looks will meet her's? What! 
{hall J never tell thee again that I love thee, and can 
1 Oy only 
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only love but thee? On leaving me wilt thou for ever 


_ diſappear from my eyes?—The- idea confounds my 
imagination; it is incomprehenſible as eternity !'— 


On finiſhing theſe words, ſhe reclined her head upon 
my boſom, and ceaſed ſpeaking, I had heard her 
with rapture, and her tender expreſſions rekindled ex- 
tinguiſhed hope in my breaſt. Celanira could have no 
conception of eternal ſeparation, and I ceaſed myſelf 
to believe it poſſible. With tranſport I adopted her 


idea, and urged every thing that could enforce it. 
She Tent me an attentive ear, when, all on a ſudden, I 


ſaw her ſtart; her eyes were fixed upon the horizon, 
and ſhe perceived the firſt dawn of day. What then 


were my ſenſations | It was no longer in my power to 


defer this ſorrowful departure for a moment, and all 


my happineſs vaniſhed away like the tranſitory ſhades 

f night! 1 called forth all my reſolution, and aroſe 
from the ſeat; Celanira, all pale and trembling, ſtood 
in need of my arm to ſupport her; we dared not utter 
a word; we walked a few ſteps in ſilence, and I then 
turned, and caſt a look at the ſeat we had juſt quitted ; 
Celanira had hidden her iace in my boſom, and ſhed a 
flood of tears; I anſwered only by groans, which ſprung 
from the bottom of my heart, and we continued our 


walk. At laſt we came to the garden gate; Celanira 
_ ſtopped; ſhe ſtrove to ſpeak, but her words expired 
on her lips: ſhe joined her hands, and lifted them up 


towards heaven; ſhe then let them fall upon my ſhoul- 
ders, and leaned her cheek againſt mine. What then 
did ] ſuffer, when I claſped in my arms, and preſſed 
to my boſom, for the firſt time, this adorable creature, 
at the very inſtant in which we were to ſqparate from 
each other for ever, and before the fatal gate which 
was going to open, and be ſhut againſt me !—Cela- 


nira . committing violence. upon her own inclination, 


. Ciſengaged herſelf from my arms, ruſhed to the gate, 
and halt opened it; but at this moment I ſaw her grow 
pale and totter, and ſhe immediately fell in a ſwoon at 
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m feet. At the ſight of this I was inſtantly bereaved 


of reaſon, love alone found admittance into my aſto- 
niſhed ſoul; and, ſnatching Celanira into my arms, I 
paſſed through the gate with her, and haſtened to- 
wards the foreſt, when, at the entrance of the bridge, 


| ſhe opened her eyes, and looking around withterrour— 
« Juſt heaven!“ exclaimed ſhe, © where am 17 — 


At theſe words I ſtood ſtill, the ſound of her voice, 
and her looks, which were ſtedfaſtly fixed upon me, 


| ſubdued all my 1 my tranſports ave way | 
trembling a thouſand times 


to fear and remorſe, an | 
more than ſhe, I ſeated her upon a rock that over- 
hung the torrent at the ſpot where we ſtopped. Kneel- 
ing before her, with my hands joined together“ O, 
Celanira,' ſaid I, can we hope to live, if we ſepa- 
rate from each other — Can I leave you in this ſad 
condition?' She made no reply, but looking ſted- 
faſtly at me, and with a kind of attention which em- 
boldened me, I ſeized one of her hands—* Ah, let us 
fly from our tyrants;* cried I, dare to accompany. 
a lover, a huſband !—I have horſes ready at hand; 1 
know all the windings of the foreſt; our flight will be 


eaſy; it will be ſure.'*—As I pronounced theſe words, 


T was ſo ſtruck with the aſtonithment which was ex- 
4 K in her eyes, that were ſtill fixed on mine, that 

was utterly unable to proceed. I placed her hand 
againſt my heart, which throbbed with ſuch violence 
as almoſt to deprive me of reſpiration.—* Oliver! 
ſaid. ſhe, and then ſtopped ; but the tone in which ſhe 
uttered this 19155 word, imparted to me all that was 


paſſing in her ſoul; the moſt eloquent diſcourſe could 


not have better recalled the ideas of duty and virtue 
which 1 had juſt been ſpurning from me: I remained 
without motion, gazing upon 5 
a criminal who was expecting judgment to be pro- 
nounced upon him; yet upon her Jn 15 HER I per- 
ceived neither reſentment nor anger; ſhe looked at 
me for ſome moments, and then breaking OS”, 
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Go, fat ſhe, *1 forgive thee; and I attribute 
theſe violent proccedings to the confternation which I 
occaſioned-! O, Oliver, I know not indeed if it will 


be poſſible for me to live without thee ; yet we ought 


to belieye, that the Supreme Being will proportion our 
reſolution to the extent of the ſacrifices which he pre- 
ſcribes us; but what I know with full certitude 1s, 
that Celanira, if diſhonoured, can never ſupport her 
exiſtence. Let us loſe no more time,* continued the, 
«© we are in a place where we may be diſcoyered! 
That ſun, whoſe firſt beams thou now beholdeſt, muft 
not find us together ; if my happineſs be dear to thee, 
if thou know what, love is, detain me no longer, and 
do not follow me—farewel.—As long as I exiſt thou 
ſhalt dwell in my remembranee, and in my heart— 
farewel.” On uitering theſe words ſhe left me, and 
I remained annihilated upon the ſpot ; my looks pur- 
ſued her irreſolute tottering ſteps ; I ſaw her enter the 
willow walk; ſhe turned about, and made me a ſign 
with her handkerchief, which ſhe held up to her face, 
and then in an inſtant, F her ſtep, ſhe diſ- 
appeared from my ſight. On ceaſing to ſee her, my 
heart was torn with anguiſh, and I ſoon ſunk into the 
deepeſt deſpair. I threw myſelf upon the rock ſhe had 
juſt quitted, where nothing was heard but the roaring 
of the torrent that daſhed with fury at my feet; and 
here, all alone, I gave way without interruption to 
the moſt afflicting and melancholy reflections. A thou- 
ſand contrary paſſions at once agitated my ſoul, and 


the keeneſt of all aroſe from the conſideration of Ce- 


lanira's grief! I fancied her weeping, and ſinking 


under the weight of her ſorrow ; and the certainty of 
being beloved by her ſerved only to increaſe my tor- 
ments; I laid to my own charge all ſhe ſuffered, and 
conſidered myſelf nothing better than a mad and bar- 


barous ſeducer. I became the object of my own ab- 


horrence, When I reflected, that had it not been for 
my fatal paſſion, her whole life would have proved 
fps . F 5 tranquil, 
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tranquil, and fortunate, and brilliant.—Alas ! I had a 
glimpſe of the gulph into which I was deſtined to 
plunge her —and yet in the midſt of all this vain re- 
| gret, I was repenting of my obedience, and inconſo- 
i - able that I did not carry her away. I could not con- 

1 ceive, how I could have conſented to this eternal ſepa- 
1 ration; how have ſuffered her to leave me for ever. 
1 3 Juſt heaven!“ cried I, © ſhe was here but a few 

| i moments ago ; I was hearing her, was looking at her, 


A the deſtiny of both of us was in my power, and could 
| ſhe have withſtood my tears, and 1efiſted my deſpair !— 


She would have followed me—I ought to have com- 
pelled her, ſhe cannot live without me !—but *tis over, 
the has diſappeared, and I ſhall never ſee her again!” 
As I uttered theſe words, I ſurveyed with ſhuddering 
the path ſhe had taken; confidered the ſhort ſpace ſhe 
had gone over, and which now placed between myſelf 
and her, an unſurmountable barrier. -On a ſudden, I 
was impreſſed with an idea, that perhaps ſhe had not 
been able to return back to the houſe ; that perchance 
| ſhe might have fainted away at ſome diſtance from 
the garden !—1 aroſe with haſte, and flew to the wil- 
0 low walk; I continued my way towards the manſion, 
Ul and came to the fatal gate; it was ſhut !—This I 
l ought to have expected, and yet the fight of it rent 
ll - my heart, and I ſuffered all the agony of a ſecond ſe- 
1 paration. I ſhed a deluge of tears as I contemplated 
this gate, near which I had paſſed two ſuch delicious 
hotfrs the preceding night—when, impelled by love 
and grief, I began to meditate in a confuſed manner 
upon a thouſand wild projects: I ſurveyed the height 
. of the wall; I had a ſtrong temptation to climb over 
it; and I would have given the world to have been 
tranſported for a few minutes longer within the bounds 
that encircled Celanira ! I was on the point of at- 
tempting ſome wild enterpriſe, when hearing at a diſ- 
tance the noiſe of men and horſes, I returned to my 
{enies, and ſhuddered when I confidered how nearly! 
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riſked expoſing the reputation of Celanira; and love 
itſelf now reſtoring me all the reſolution of which it 
had deprived me before, I haſtily left the ſpot, and 
ſoon arrived at the foreſt. x g 

« Bur I perceive, continued Oliver, *I have pro- 
longed my narrative to more than ordinary length, 
—_ it is now time to diſcontinue it.“ | 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ANTIQUE FRENCH GENEROSITY. 
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La gẽnẽroſitẽ jamais n'eſt imprudence. 
: Guſtave Vaſa de Pio 


Le ciel au champ & honneur combat pour la vertu. 
=. Gaſton et Bayard de Du BxT Tor. 
THE two friends paſſed the night at the farm: the 
next day they returned to the orchard, and Oliver thus 
_ reſumed the continuation of his ſtory : Iwill paſs over 
in ſilence all that I felt in returning along the road, 
which the day before had led me in queſt of Celanira. 

I arnved at the palace, and haſtened to my oven 
eren where I found thee, my dear Iſambard. 
very one believed I was diſgraced and condemned to 
exile, and thou camedſt to entreat me to take thee 
with me; I vainly endeavoured to diſſuade thee from 
bearing me company, and never ſhall I forget thy an- 
ſwer: I will not pry into thy ſecrets,” Pidſt thou, 
but it is reported the emperor is incenſed againſt 

thee ; friendſhip entitles me to be the companion of 
„ thy 
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thy flight, and honour commands it.“ I was obliged 
to yield to thy importunity, but we agreed to ſeparate 
when we arrived on the. frontiers. We ſet out to- 
gether, and left the whole court under the perſuaſion, 
that Armotlede was the ſole cauſe of my diſgrace, and 
that I had ſacrificed fortune and ambition to my paſ- 
{ion for her. The vanity of Armoflede, as thou wilt 
[ſhortly ſee, completely confirmed the public in this 
opinion. When we came to the frontiers, I inſiſted on 
thy accompanying me no farther ; thou returnedſt to 
court, and I was ſoothed to think, that Celanira muſt 
experience a ſecret ſatisfaction in ſeeing one who had 
Juſt left me. I took without delay the road to Sax- 
ony (4), and there I made inquiry after the ſpot 
which Witikind had inhabited: I learnt with pain, that 
his ancient abode was fituate in a quarter, which was 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſmall number of Saxons, who 
had not yet conſented to bend under the yoke of 
Charlemagne; I was aware, that a French knight could 
not find reception among them, and I determined to 
aſſume a diſguiſe ; with this view I laid aſide my ar- 
mour, and took a: ſhield without device. 1 conti- 
nued my route, and as I was croſſing a foreſt, I heard 
great claſhing of arms: I was alone, as I had ſent 
my. ſquite on before me, and he was gone out of hear- 
ing. I ran to the place from whence the noiſe iſſued, 
and 1. ſoon perceived through the trees a fingle man 
attacked at once by four ruffians; I ſtarted at the fight 
of this warrior, whom I had fo often, ſeen in com- 
bats ; his fable and gold-coloured armour, his lofty 
and menacing mien, and, above all, his conſummate 
valour, beſpoke. him to be the high-ſpirited Albion. 
O Celanira l' cried I, © behold the moſt generous 
action that Jean perform, and thou alone do I in- 
voke?' I then ſpurred on my horſe, and ruſhed | 
upon the brigands. My iurprite was extreme, when 
I obſerved among their number a man who appeared 
to be their chief, and who was decorated with the ho- 
: N | | - .ncurable 


nourable marks of knighthood; but his buckler was 
without emblem or device. Albion was already 
wounded, and in great need of ſuccour ; but when he 
ſaw me, he ſeemed to recover all his ſtrength, and we 


quickly put his baſe adverſaries to flight. 1 was eager 


to purſue them, and compel their chief to lift up che 
viſor of his helmet, in order to diſcover who that un- 
worthy knight was; but Albion calling to me, Stop, 


ſeignior,” cried he, * leave thoſe vile aſſaſſins, a more in- 


- tereſting object calls for your fuccour and mine.“ On. 
pronouncing theſe words, he alighted from his ſteed. 
and after _— ſtanched the blood, which poured. 


from his wounds, with a handkerchief, he led me 
to the foot of a tree, where I beheld the moſt un- 
looked for, and moving ſpectacle : It was a young fe- 
male extended upon the graſs, and ſunk into a deep 
fwoon ; her garments were ſtained with blood, and her 
hand ſtill graſped a bloody dagger. O unhappy Or- 
dalia !* exclaimed Albion —he could ſay no more, and 
I perceived the tear ſteal from his eyes. — This excla- 


mation and this tenderneſs darted a ray of light and 


hope into my ſoul. The _ notwithſtanding her 
pale looks, was ſtill alive, and appeared to be a per- 
fon of uncommon beauty. Albion knew her, had been 
fighting for her; he ſeemed deeply affected, and I ſaw 
him ſhed tears. —Ah, were it poſſible that a ſoul in- 
ſenſible to the charms of Celanira could be ſuſceptible 
of a paſhon, ſurely Albion loved this unknown fair 
one! All theſe ideas aroſe in my mind at once, and 
produced the only ſenſation of delight, which 1 had 
experienced ſince my interview with Celanira. In the 
mean while I aided Albion in ſuceouring the untor- 
tunate lady, who was ſtill in a ſtate of inſenſibility; 
he informed me, that beheving ſhe had no means of 
eſcaping from her raviſhers, but by laying violent 
hands upon herſelf, the had plunged a dagger into her 
fide; the wound did not appear to be dangerous, we 
ſtopped the blood as well as we were able, and at laſt 
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ſhe-. | 
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ſhe began to revive, and opened her eyes; at the ſight 
of Albion ſhe betrayed ſuch delight as confirmed me 
in my hopes. Albion preſented me to her: Ordalia,” 
faid he, here is your deliverer and mine. —Seignior,? 
continued he, turning towards me, your name ought 
to be celebrated, if I may judge by the valour and 
. generoſity you have juſt diſplayed in my behalf; but 

I may be allowed to crave it, ſince your arms and your 
| ſhield bear no marks by which you might be known.“ 
The unfortunate,” ſaid I, * are beſt under obſcurity, 
and can only with for oblivion; all I can poſſibly de- 
Clare is, that in me you ſee the moſt zealous admirer 
of the great Witikind ; and if ever you ſhould ſpeak 
to him of the ſervice I have had the happineſs to ren- 
der you, he will be able to recolle&t me by that de- 
ſcription, and can tell you who 1 am.” At the name 
of Witikind, the fair Ordalia ſhowed ſome marks of 
ſurpriſe,” and looking at Albion, ſhe then lifted up her 
eyes to heaven, and heaved a deep ſigh. Albion re- 
ſuming his diſcourſe : '* You muſt have the goodneſs, 
| Seignior,” ſaid he, to crown your generous proceed- 
ings by taking upon yourſelf the charge of conduct- 
Ing Ordalia to her father's houſe—it is two days 
journey hence—I cannot appear in the quarter ſhe 
inhabits—but I ſhall-be under no uneaſineſs on her 
account, while ſhe is under the protection of ſuch a 
Knight as yourſelf.“ Without any heſitation I accepted 
the propoſal, and he took his leave of us, and inſtantly 
departed. I inquired of Ordalia what road we were 


to take; I learned, with great ſatisfaction, that it was 


the ſame I had intended to follow, and which led to 
Witikind's ancient abode. I mounted Ordalia behind 
me, and we began our journey. Ordalia was weak 
through loſs of blood, but her wound was very light; 
and the motion of the horſe, far from being hurtful 
to her, appeared to reſtore her ſtrength. When night 
approached, I propoſed to her w ſtop at a houſe we 
arrived at, within a league of the foreſt ; ſhe —— 
| eee | 1 ed, 
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ed, and we agreed ſhe ſhould take ſome repoſe, and 
paſs the night there, and that in the morning, at break 
of day, we ſhould purſue our journey. On the mor- 
row we ſet off at the hour-we intended, Ordalia having 
aſſured me the pain ariſing from her wound was ex- 
ceedingly diminiſhed. I ventured to aſk ſome quet- 
tions reſpecting Albion, for I was anxious to know the 
truth : 1 began —— my ſurpriſe, that with 
the ſentiments Albion maniteſt 
ſhould employ an unknown "_ to conduct her 
home. Alas, ſeignior,* ſaid Ordalia, the brave 


and generous Albion is proſcribed in the canton whither 
you are going to lead me. You have doubtleſs heard 

of that inſolent and barbarous deſpot, that impious ty- 
rant, who bears the name of Charlemagne; you know, 
ſeignior, that he has ſubjugated my unhappy country. 
Witikind, (formerly ſo great, but now become a 
traitor) Witikind has ſtooped to the infamous yoke ; 


the faithleſs Albion too has followed his example 
Yet there are many noble and generous hearts left 
among us; my relations are of that number; they are at 
the head of a party which is increaſing every day, and 
we hope at the end to ſee the ſacred cauſe of juſtice 

and liberty triumph.'—* What! fair Ordalia, returned 
I, can lips pure as yours name Charlemagne a barba- 
rous tyrant, and Witikind a traitor ! I muſt confeſs, 


that Fame has hitherto impreſſed me with very dif- 


terent notions of theſe two illuſtrious men From 
her I have been informed, that Witikind, the chief of 
the Saxons, had with heroic valour defended his 
country _— all the warlike enterpriſes of the em- 
peror. He then conſidered that prince in no other 
light than a conqueror, but when he perceived him to 


be the firſt legitlator in the world, and the greateſt . 


man of his age; when his mind was enlightened (per- 
mit me the expreſſion) reſpecting the barbarity of your 
manners and laws; when the humanity,the magnanimity 
ol Charlemagne, made him conſider with horrour human 

| | | ſacrifices, 


in regard to her, he 
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Aacrifices, and ſo many other kinds of cruelty in practice 


among you; when he became acquainted with the ſub 


limity of the evangelic morality, he treated for peace, 


but with the unanimous conſent cf his country. Some 
who had revolted, it is true, refuſed to ratify the treaty ; 
but of what weight can the claims of theſe prove” 
againſt the general will of the whole maſs of the na- 


« 7 . . « 23 72 „ ++ 
tion? Seignior,” ſaid Ordalia, to you T am in- 


debted for my honour and life; and it is neceſſary 1 
ſhould recollect it, while I am liſtening to ſuch diſ- 


courſe I perceive with pain that my deliverer is the 
partizan of kings. No, baniſh that errour from your 
mind,” ſaid T, interrupting her, and, on the con- 


trary, be perſuaded, that my admiration of Charle- 
magne 1s ſo great, only becauſe he is totally different 
from what kings commonly are. I know as well as 
you, that kings in wee only conſider themſelves 
great and powerful, in proportion as they are abſo- 
Tate, that is to ſay, deſpotic. Charlemagne received 
his crown with an authority which knew no bounds, 


and he had ſufficient genius and greatneſs of mind to 


be aware, that arbitrary power is as brittle as unlaw- 


ful; he would reign only by the laws; it was neceſ- 


fary to make laws, for there were none in exiſtence ;' 


he alone, in all his vaſt domains,. was able to perform 
that grand work: but in devoting himſelf to that taſk, 


he dppropriated to himſelf all the toil, and gave the glory 
to the nation. He called forth deputies from every 
province: the people, hitherto debaſed, and” whoſe 


| ſuffrage no King had ever deigned to demand, were 


invited by him to ſend their repreſentatives likewiſe. 
Charlemagne, thus encircled by his ſubjects, aſked their 
advice, propoſed laws, diſcuſſed thoſe laws with them, 
and afterwards withdrew himſelf from the aſſembly, 
in order to leave them at full liberty to modify, rejet 
or approve the code; and when the laws had paſſed 


buy a majority of voices, he cauſed them to be pro- 
mulgated in the name of the whole nation as repre- 


5 4 — - 


ſented 
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ſented by the deputies of all the orders of the ſtate (5): 
and this is the prince you name a tyrant! . Serg- 
nior, whatever you may ſay, returned ſhe, the people, 
who are governed by kings, are always ſlaves.— 
No,“ replied I, not when the throne 1s eſta- 
bliſhed upon the laws : as the people; in fine, form the 
moſt numerous claſs of the ſtate, the laws ought to be 
made, above all, for them; the chief object of legiſla- 
tion ſhould ſecure their welfare and proſperity; but, 
deprived of education and knowledge, they are not 
able to govern themſelves ; they ſtand in need of 
chiefs; and what have the titles and names of theſe 
chiefs to do with their happinefs ! provided a chief be 
not abſolute, or his power arbitrary, what ſignifies 
his denomination? The magiſtrate of a republic may 
become a tyrant, and the ſovereign of a great empire 
may prove the moſt worthy of its citizens. —But, fair 
Ordalia,” continued I, let us return to a ſubje& more 
intereſting to you; let us talk of Albion; and pray 
deign to inform me by what ſtrange adventure you 
fell into the hands of the ruffians, from which his va- 
lour has reſcued you.'—* Seignior,* replied Ordalia, 
I am not acquainted with the name of my unworthy 
raviſher; all that I can tell you is, that, at one of our 
religious folemnities, ſome ſtrangers got admittance 
into the temple where I was : I remarked. him who 
appeared the maſter of the reſt, becauſe I was ſtruck 
with the particular manner in which he looked at 
me. Some days after, my father being from home, 
and myſelf alone with a few domeſtics in a ſolitary 
habitation, I heard one evening the hoiſe of horſemen 
in the wood; in a few minutes there was a gentle 


\ 


* Note (5), annexed to the end of the volume, will juſtify all. 
this praiſe by hiſtorical facts. However, it is net the leis true, . 
that the conqueſt of Saxony is a ſtain in the life of this great 


man; but Oliver ſpeaks here as he ought to ſpeak : in the ſecond 
volume a more impartial perſonage will give a truer judgment upon 
the ſubject. „„ | 2 
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knocking at the door, and, having no doubt but that 


- it was my father, the door was opened; but what was 


my aſtoniſhment to ſee four unknown perſons ruſh into 
the room, armed at all points, who forced me away, 
notwithſtanding my cries and'my deſpair; they led me 
along by-roads, and we travelled in great haſte, the 
ſtranger, whom I had ſeen in the temple, carrying me 


upon his horſe behind him. As ſoon as morning ap- 
peared, he lifted up the viſor of his helmet, and 


ſhowed me his odious face. We had been upon the 
road more than fifteen hours without ſtopping, when, 
looking around me, I perceived a man on horſeback at 
a diſtance, and began to cry out; at the ſame inſtant _ 


the horſeman came, full gallop, up to us, and I in- 


ſtantly recognized the vahant Albion! He challenged 


the unknown perſon who held me; the challenge was 


accepted : I was laid at the foot of a tree, and m 


baſe raviſher calling his three domeſtics, they fell all 


together upon Albion. —At the fight of this my ſtrength 
began to fail, yet I retained ſufficient preſence of mind 
to be aware of all the horrour of my ſituation. I per- 
ceived it was impoſſible for me to eſcape by flight, for 
an univerſal trembling deprived me of the uſe of my 
limbs; I conſidered the loſs of Albion as inevitable; 
and rather than fall again into the hands of the vileſt 


of wretches, I determined to put an end to my exiſt- 


ence. I had, according to the cuſtom of my country, 
a dagger concealed under my girdle, of which I had 


not been able to make any ule, as the ruffians had 


tied my hands; but as I was taken down from the 
horſe, the knot became untied, without being at all 


perceived in that moment of confuſion and terrour. 
Thus finding myſelf at my own diſpoſal, I drew my 
| Poniard, and ſtabbed myſelf; my eyes cloſed, and 1 
21magined they would never open again.—Y ou know 
the reſt, ſeignior.— I cannot conceive,” replied I, 


how Albion could have left you, without aſking the 
particulars of your diſaſter, aud making ſome inquiry 
2 reſpecting 
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reſpecting your raviſher.'—* You are ever talking to 
me of Albion,” anſwered Ordalia; I perceive your 
errour, and will explain that point. Before our fatal 
diſſenſions, my family was intimately united with that 
of Witikind ; I was brought up with his daughter. — 4 
Pardon me, ſeignior, for a tear which this * re- | 
membrance ſtill forces me to ſhed.*—Here Ordalia | 
' pauſed. Thou mayeſt judge of the emotion theſe few 
words occaſioned me | and with what intereſt I waited 1 
for the ſequel! Ordalia reſumed her ſtory: * From | 
your converſation,” ſaid ſhe, * it ſeems you are ac 
quainted with W itikind ; but have you ever ſeen Cela- 
nira ?* This name made me ſtart from the bottom of 1 
my ſoul, and I was grendy confuſed at ſo plain a 1 
queſtion; nevertheleſs I replied, that Celanira was un- "1 
known to me, hoping then that Ordalia would enter 1 
farther into particulars reſpecting her. I was not de- 
ceived, for the deſcribed her with all the warmth of 
tender and elevated friendſhip; in ſpeaking of her, {1 
her tears ſtill continued to flow; I could not fee her 
becauſe ſhe ſat behind me, bat her faultering voice | 
ſufficiently expreſſed what ſhe felt: how touching {| 
ſeemed that voice to me, which thus ſpoke of Cela- | 
1 
| 
5 


nira ! Ordalia, the tendereſt friend of her I adored, 
became quite another perſon. in my eſtimation ; I felt 
an inclination to ſee her face, as if it had been un- 
known to me; and had not mine been bathed in tears, 
I ſhould have turned my head round to look at her. — 
Ordalia continued her diſcourſe : + Such,” ſaid ſhe, 
is the friend I have loſt; I loved her beyond 
every thing.—[ exulted in the glory of Witikind, i] 
becauſe he was her father | Albion was dear to me, 
becauſe he was to be her huſband — And now are 
we torn aſunder for ever. Ah, ſeignior, if you 1 
knew how dreadful it was to part from the object of- - fl 
our deareſt affection, how greatly would you pity | 
me- O dear and tender Ordaha,* cried I, who | 
2 " Can. . 
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can lament our ſituition better than myſelf . 
As T Was utteripg'thele words, we perceived a par 

of armed men, who approached us: Ordalia, 18505 


; *biit; ſhe, ſoon petceived that this troop was 
ar them we Popped „ and theſe warriors expreſſed 
| ght at ſeeing her; they took upon 


WI | the ſpirit of 
party, remained ſtill true to MP Her laſt 
ing the idea 


deſtruction of which deprived me of every hope.” — 
On falls thee wards Oer aroſe, as he per- 
ceived Zemni approaching, who came to inform 
him his horſes were ready. As the knights intended 
to travel very far in the courſe of the day, they in- 
ſtantly mounted their Reeds and departed. © 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


: © ABSENCE AND THE SECRET. 
Un des plus grands 'maux de Vabſence, et le ſeul auquel la raiſon 

ne peut rien, c'eſt Vinquictude ſur Vetat actuel de ce qu'on aime. Sa. 

ſante, ſa vie, ſon repos5 ſon amour, tout Echappe à qui craint de tout 

perdre; on n'eſt pas plus ſir du preſent que de Payenir, et tous les acci- 

dens poſſibles ſe realiſent ſans ceſſe dans Veſprit d'un amant qui les 

redoute. ... O abſence ! 6 tourment! © bizarre et funeſte Etat 

od Pon ne peut jouir que du moment paſle et on le preſent n'eſt point 
28 Non uelle Heloiſe de J. J. Roussrav, 

_ _ -  Speſlo in poveri Alberghi e in picciol tetti 

| Nelle calamitadi e nei diſagi % | 

Mieglio &aggiungon d' amĩcizia i petti 

Che fra richezze invidioſe ed agi 

Delle piene d' inſidie e di ſoſpetti:i 

Corti regali e ſplendidi palagi 


Ove la caritade e in tutto eſtinta 5 nr 
| 3 


Ne fi vede amicizia fe non finta. 
Onxr.anpo FurI00s 
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' THE Knights of the Swan arrived before the cloſe 


of day at a {mall town, whezge they. ſlept. On the 
next morning, according to cuſtom, they urfued their 
journey; but after an hour's ride, they felt themſelves 
oppreſſed with the heat, which began to be exceſſive, 
and arriving at a charming ſpot, they determined to 
ſtop there. They were upon the banks of a noble 


lake, ſurrounded with mountains, the majeſtic heights 


of which were covered with pines; the lake, which 
was narrow here, and appeared 


was of great extent, was an 
to be divided into, two parts by a ſmall iſle, NG 
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with poplars, which aroſe full in the view of the 
knights, and completed the beauty of the landſcape. 
This ifland they conjectured was inhabited by fiſher- 
men, for they deſcried ſome nets on the banks, and a 
ſmall boat. he fky was dark and clouded, and it 
began already to lighten, yet was not the ſlighteſt. 
breath of wind to be felt; the air was ſultry and ſtill, 
the leaves on the trees were motionleſs, and on the face 
of the water was exhibited the apparent undulation of 
the clouds as they changed their forms and were re- 
flected from the expanſive mirrour. Iſambard and his 
friend fat down upon a rock which overhung the lake, 
| yu facing the little iſle, and Oliver thus continued his 
ory. | | q 
« On the evening of the day on which I parted 
from Ordalia, I met my ſquire at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſpot where I propoſed to reſide. Alarmed at not 
ſeeing me arrive, he returned back in queſt of me; and 
from him I learnt, that the habitation of Witikind 
had been deſtroyed by the inſurgents, and that his 
gardens were converted to public walks. My ſquire 
added, that he had ſecured me a lodging in a ſmall 
houſe hard by the former abode of Witikind. As he 
finiſhed relating theſe particulars, we found ourſelves 
at the entranee of a wood. We cannot proceed on 
Horſeback,” ſaid my ſquire, this plantation is what 
the people of the country call a ſacred grove; and is 
owed to be trodden only by the foot of man.—But,” 
continued he, your houſe lies at the bottom of this 
avenue.“ At theſe words I alighted, and giving my 
| horſe to my ſquire, who took another way, I entered 
alone into the wood. This ſacred ſpot exhibited a fin- 
gular appearance, and quite novel to me; almoſt every 
tree was hung with votive offerings. and inſcriptions ; 
here the ſupple branches of a poplar bent under the 
weight of garlands of flowers; there, on the top of a 
ſycamore, appeared a trophy of arms; farther on, a 
victorious ſtandard, or one taken from the enemy, — 
| | | te | 
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tened to the branches of a ſpreading laurel tree, was 


ſeen floating in the wind. Often at the foot of an 


oak or linden tree, which were thick ſet with pikes, 
lances, and javelins, was found an odorous ſhrub, de- 
corated with fairer offerings ; a roſe- tree, upon which 
hung a ſlight baſket filled with fruit, or a wreath com- 
poſed of wild flowers: above all, I remarked at the 
foot of a lofty pine, which was ornamented with qui- 
vers and inſtruments of muſic, two young myrtles, 
upon one of which was tyed a flute, and upon the 
other a turtle's neſt, ingeniouſly interwoven with lillies 
and roſes (6). Several perſons were walking in the 
wood: it was eaſy to perceive that J was a ſtranger, 
and two or three men drawing near me, we entered 
into converſation. They informed me, that the greater 
part of theſe trees were conſecrated to ſuch deities as 
were the object of their religious worſhip, and that the 
reſt were conſecrated to the glory of thoſe citizens, ei- 
ther dead or living, whoſe virtues and exploits had me- 
rited that honour. While one of theſe men was giv- 
ing me this explanation, we came up to two trees 
which were newly cut down, and the Saxon, continu- 
ing his diſcourſe jaid; * You ſee, theſe two trunks; 
they were ſome months ago two majeſtic elms, the 
lofty heads of which overlooked all the other trees of 
the grove ; a garland of laurels united them together; 
you would have admired the ornaments with which 
they were decorated; the cuiraſſes, the ſhields, the 
ſtandards, which were the glorious ſpoils we had 
taken from the French Theſe two trees were con- 
ſecrated to Witikind and his lieutenant. Caſt your 
eyes on that ſide,” continued he, that large Gaol 
yu ſea there, which is ſeparated from this grove by a 
edge only, was the garden of Witikind, it now be- 
longs to the public. Here I broke up this converſa- 
tion, and betaking myſelf again to my way, the Sax- 
ons left me. I quitted the wood, and repaired to my 
new abode. On'the morrow, at break of day, I —_ 
1 e 
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ed to the garden of Witikind, flattermg myſelf, that 

at ſuch an early hour I ſhould be there alone, and al- 

lowed to meditate at liberty. Not a ſingle perſon, in- 
_ deed, did | find there. I experienced great emotion as 
I entered this ſpot, over which Celanira had fo often 
1 wandered. I melted into tenderneſs at the ſight of 
= every object that ſurrounded me] the ſhrubs, the flow- 
i ers—which ſhe perhaps had planted and cultivated! I 
N j ſaw her every where, and J EOS I had found, and 

| 

| 


was following the traces of her ſteps. Here has ſhe 
paſſed,” ſaid I; on this bank has ſhe ſitten; under 
this ſhrub has ſhe repoſed herſelf! Alas ! her days 
ll were then bleſſed with tranquillity ? the ſentiments of 
' nature, and tender and peaceful friendſhip, then ſuf- 
1 ficed for her happineſs Here rankling diſquietude, 
l bitter regret, and the conflicts of an impetuous paſhon, 
ll never diſturbed her ſoul.— She did not know me. — 
| Here was ſhe happy !—and now !—fhe is wretched ; 
| ſhe is bemoaning, and I am the cauſe: of all ſhe ſuf- 
1 fers! —I was thus deploring her fate and my own, 
when on a ſudden I obſerved, at the turning of a walk, 
a venerable old man, with whoſe appearance I was 
greatly ſtruck; in one hand he carried a long vaſe, 
and in the other a watering- pot. On perceiving me 
he ſtarted with ſurpriſe, and his countenance, I re- 
| marked, was expreſſive of ſome degree of terrour. 
| He was going to retire, when accoſting him, I inquir- 
ed whence: aroſe the dread which my preſence had 
ſeemed to occaſion ? He diſcovered by my accent that 
I was a ſtranger, and this appeared to remove his fears, 
I Tam come, ſaid he, to cultivate this garden; our 
new maſters have given me permiſſion ; they have 
continued me in the occupation I have followed for 
ſixty years! — How, for ſixty years ! reſpectable 
old man, ſaid I, haſtily interrupting him, © you were 
then here when this manſon belonged to Witikind ?”? 
At this queſtion I obſerved the old man's eyes to over- 
run with tears; he remained a moment in filence, — 
| then 
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then reſuming his words, Witikind !? ſaid he, I 
remember him born I was his father's gardener, and 
IWas His d theſe feeble arms have often carried that 
miglity warrior during his childhood! — And his 
daugfiter I- oſten has ſhe'flept-in her infancy 
0 my Knee! . O father cried I, throwing my- 

Sh the old man's neck; more I was unable to 
utter: my voice was ſtifled with * The good 
ardener was extremely ſurpriſed at theſe tranſports; 
fe looked at me, *aſked* me queſtions, and wept 
with me! At length T told him, that I knew Witikind, 


and equally loved and admired him. While 1 was 


thus ſpeaking; joy Kindle up in the od man's eoun. 
tenance; he exhorted me, however, not to manifeſt 
ſentiments like theſe, as the country was full of Witiz 
kind's enemies. I was'defirous of aſking him more 
queſtions,” but he left me, ſaying, that ſhould he at 
this moment be ſurpriſed by an inhabitant of the place, 


he would riſk great danger. I could” learn — 


farther, but I was enchanted with this diſcovery; 

was delighted to have found a man who had ſeen Ce- 
lanira im het infancy, with whom I might converſe 
about Her; and who could enter into the detail of whats 
ever was intereſting to me. I waited the cloſe. of the 
day with impatience, hoping to ſee, the old man return 
at eye to the garden; there, indeed, I found him, but 
as ſeveral perſons were preſent, I remarked that' the 
apprehenſion of being obſerved laid him under great 
conſtraint, I aſked him where he lived; he replied, 


he inhabited a ſmall cottage fituate at the extremity of 


the garden, and that his name was Topal. After this 
information I went to his cottage the following morn- 
ing, about an hour after ſun-riſe ; he was juſt returned 
from the garden, and appeared to ſee me with pleaſure. 
I began to requeſt he would explain what kind of riſk 
he would have run the preceding day, had we been 
diſcovered together. It was not, replied he, be- 
cauſe J was with you, for had J been alone, I _ 
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| have incurred the like danger, for I had paſſed the 
hour in which 1 could be ſafe from riſk in that fitua- 
tion. In what ſituation ? ſaid J, interrupting him, 
Jam quite unable to comprehend you.“ T believe 
ſo, returned he, ſmiling, it is a myſtery I muſt not 
diſcloſe to you.” Theſe words excited my curioſity in 
the ſtrongeſt manner, but Topal was unſhaken, and 
poſitively refuſed to explain this enigma. In other re- 
. — JpeCts he made frank replies to all my queſtions ; ob- 
erving, as he ſaid, that in reality I loved his maſter. I 
knew thatſuch as had been attached to Witikind were 
treated with extreme rigour, and inquired of Topal, 
how he had been able to eſcape the common lot of 
others. I am fourſcore years old, replied he, and 
there is nothing to fear from a man who ſtands upon 
the brink of the grave; I ſaid that it depended entirely 
on myſelf to have quitted this canton at the news of 
the progreſs of the inſurgents, that I could have diſ- 
poſed of my little property to advantage, and all that 
was true; but I was attached to this Pot which I had 
cultivated for ſo many years, and here I was defirous 
at laſt todie. I havetwo | ns PRIN x in the inſur- 
gent army; they have rendered great ſervice to their 
Country; and out of regard to them, and my old age, 
I have been treated with humanity ; I am {till left in 
care of Witikind's garden, and in peaceable poſſeſſion 
of my cottage. But,” continued the old man, there 
is no longer any happineſs for me; I have ſeen the 
trees cut down which were conſecrated to: my benefac- 
tor. Ihave even ſeen thoſe deſtroyed, which he him- 
ſelf had dedicated in his own garden to his friends and 
| his relations, according to the cuſtom of the a hh I 
have ſeen his houſe demoliſhed ! O what tears did 1 
| ſhed at the deſtruction of that hoſpitable roof, under 
- Which the ſtranger, the traveller, and the poor, were 
equally welcomed !—In fine, 1 have the misfortune to 
meet with none but Witikind's enemies ; his glory and 
his praiſes have reſounded in my ear for more on 
| thirty 
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thirty years back; the whole country is covered with 
his trophies, and the monuments of his victories; and 
now I hear nothing but the voice of hatred and ca- 
lumny ;—and yet I am forced to be ſilent“.— Ahl I 
had rather a thouſand times live in the depth of a de- 
ſert! “ Well, my good Topal, ſaid I, and what 
hinders you from leaving your country ? do you want 
the means or money ?—[ will furniſh you with both. 
Have you no one to accompany you, to aſſiſt you in 
forming an eſtabliſhment elſewhere? I will conduct 

ou, and undertake it all—faithful ſervant of Witi- 

ind]! worthy friend of his family! ſpeak freely, and 
diſpoſe of me as you will. At theſe words the affecti- 
onate old man took me by the hand, and preſſed it 


with great emotion: O worthy youth !* ſaid he, 


« you afford me the firſt conſolation I have received for 
fix months paſt !-—but I cannot avail myſelf of your 
offers, I muſt remain and die here.'—* And why? do 
you fear the fatigue of a journey? No; I could 
yet muſter ſtrength enough to carry meaway from the 
enemies of my benefaQtor.'—* You cannot then pre- 
- vail upon yourſelf to leave the ſpot which gave you 

birth? All my friends have diſappeared — this 


quarter, the men who have driven them away are vi- 


_ olent and cruel; they ſpeak of liberty, but they act 
like tyrants. O!] truly, I ſhould quit without pain 
the place I no longer know! Why then will you 
remain here?. To fulfil a ſacred duty.'—* What 
duty? Queſtion me no farther, for I cannot make 
reply.“ Theſe words raiſed my curioſity to its high- 
eſt pitch, and the more ſo, as from the old man's af- 
feCtionate attachment to Witikind, I was convinced 
this myſterious duty related to his maſter. I ſtrove not 
to prevail on him toentruſt me with this incomprehen- 


This language does not ſeem to ſuit well with a gardener ; but it 
muſt be obſerved, that Topal ſpoke in his own language, and that Oliver, 
in his recital to his friend, tranGating the diſcourſe into French, renders 
the ſenſe only, and not the expreflions. . 
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_ . ſible ſecret, for my firſt attempt had too clearly proved 
that all my intreaties would avail nothing. I changed 
the converſation, and began to talk of Celanira, whoſe 
name I had not before ventured to pronounce. I told 
him I knew her alſo; and when he learned I had juſt 
left her, he loaded me in his turn with queſtions. How 
much moredid the old man begin to intereſt me, when 
I perceived the warm affection he till preſerved for 
the daughter of his benefaQor! I aſked him if he had 
known her particularly. © It was I,” anſwered he, 
* whom ſhe employed to find out the unfortunate ob- 
jects of the canton; a thouſand times have I conduCt- 
ed her to the cottage of the needy: "Ah if you had 
ſeen how well ſhe knew to ſuccour and conſole the un- 
fortunate — At firſt ſhe began to weep with them, 
and would ſtill weep, when ſhe had ſtopped their tears. 
— Often has ſhe come to my humble ſhed; you ſee 
how fine it is within; it was ſhe who'was pleaſed to 
ornament it; theſe handſome ruſh mats, theſe neat 
oſier baſkets, theſe libation vaſes, all this furniture, in 
fine, were the gifts of Celanira ; ſhe it was who por- 
tioned” my grand daughters, and married them |— 
When I fell ſick, ſhe herſelf brought me the herbs 
which her own hands had gathered and prepared for 
me !—She had a ſmall garden to herſelf at the end of 
her father's ; there with her did I daily cultivate her 
plants and flowers. Here I interrupted Topal, to in- 
quire whether this garden of Celanira's were not an 
encloſure ſurrounded by high paliſades, which I had 
taken notice of in my walks. *Tis even that,” re- 
plied he.— O!] my dear Topal,” returned 1, con- 
duct me, I intreat you, into this incloſure |! ſince 
it is ſhut up, and belongs to you, I had rather walk 
there than 'in Witikind's garden, which is become 
public.“ At theſe words, Topal ſhook his head, look- 
ing at me in a ſorrowful manner: You diſtreſs me, 
{aid he, for it is with great pain Jrefuſe you what ap- 
pears ſo reaſonable; but it is not in my power to _ : 
es | | „„ 
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duct you to this ſpot; and you will make me very un- 
happy, if you perſiſt in your intreaties.— W hat aſ- 
toniſhing myſtery !* cried I. — “ Hear me, replied 
Topal; I have already had but too much confidence 
in you; for I ought never to have given you reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that there were ſecrets which it was my 
duty to keep inviolate ; if you diſcloſe even the little I 
have confeſſed, you would ruin me!” How, 
Topal,“ ſaid I, can you doubt my diſcretion? 

No,“ replied he, but at leaſt I ought to have made 
trial of it, before I wholly gave myſelf up to you. 
This anſwer encouraged me to hope, that, in a little 
time, I ſhonld obtain the ſecret I ſo much languithed 
to diſcover; I aſſured Topal, that I would no longer 
1mportune him. with my queſtions ; and I parted from 
him with my heart and mind equally full of all I had 
been hearing. In this manner I paſſed near a month, 
every day ſeeing the old man, and carrying him from 
time to time, ſuch preſents as ſeemed moſt to meet his 
approbation. . He appeared to be touched with my 
care and attention; he was well perſuaded, too, that I 


entertained for Witikind the ſentiments of a ſon. In 


the mean while, 1 made no progreſs in his confidence, 
and whenever I hazarded a queſtion, he recalled. me 
to my promiſe, and poſitively refuſed to anſwer me,— 
At length, being unable to bear this ſtate of incertitude, 
as well as the excels, of my curioſity, any longer, I 
was determined to obtain, by ſtealth, the ſecret which 
was refuſed to beintruſted to me. What I moſt wiſli- 
ed for, was, to be able to get into the garden which 

had belonged to Celanira ; 1 knew that. the old man 
went thither every morning, at break of day; and that 
he alone was in poſſeſſion of the key. There was no- 
thing remarkable-in this, as it had been the cuſtom, 
even in the time of Celanira, for no one to enter the 
garden beſide Topal and his young miſtreſs. At mid- 
night [ approacaed the paliſading, the height of which 
I had fo often meaſured with my eye. Beſide the gate, 
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was a thick laurel buſh, behind which I concealed 
myſelf, and there waited the arrival of Topal, with 
anxious impatience. Scarcely had the feeble rays of 
morning begun to chaſe away the darkneſs, Whew 1 
heard the flow and heavy ſtep of the good gardener. 
My uneafineſs was extreme; and | reproached my- 
ſelf betore-hand, for wh:c was going to bring upon 
this old man.— He :dyanced flowly, and opened the 
door; at the fame inſtant I ſtole behind him, and we 
both entered together into the garden. - He ſtarted at 
ſeeing me, and, in his fright, let fall a vaſe full of 
wine, which he was carrying. O young man !' 
cried he, what act are you committing here ?'—— 
Wi hout doubi,” ſaid 1, it is blameable ; but, cruel 
Topal, you refule to truſt me with your ſecret ; here 
is mine ! I ſaved the life of Witikind and I adore his 
daughter in vain | adore her; ſhe is unacquainted 
with my unhappy paſhon It was incumbent on me 
to fly fromher—and | am only come into this coun 
becauſe it was her's I am convinced, that the myſ- 
tery, which you hide, concerns either Celanira or her 
father,; ju ge, then if it muſt not intereſt me 
—— During this diſcourſe the old man remained moti- 
onleſs, and ſeemed to be ſtruck with deep aſtoniſhment. 
As he continued to keep filence, I reſumed the con- 
verſation. * I came into this garden,” ſaid I, only in 
hopes to ſoften you; do not apprehend that 1 ſhall | 
proceed any farther againſt your will: ſpeak |! if 
you require it, I will inſtantly go out again —— Is 
it poſſible, ſaid the old man at length, that you are 
the generous warrior who ſaved my maſter's life — 
* Here,' replied I, taking out of my boſom my preci- 
ous ſcarf, * do you know this ſcarf, the work of Ce- 
lanira? O, it is enough ! exclaimed the old man, 
with tears of delight, I know this ſcarf was indeed 
given——l recollect it well: I have {cen my young 
miſtreſs at work upon it, I ſaw Witikind receive it at 
his davghter's hand — Come, cried he with tranſ- 
port, 


f 
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port, © follow me, and I will likewiſe recompenſe you.” 


On finiſhing theſe words, he drew me along; joy gave 


him new vigour ; we paſſed down a covered walk, with 
haſty ſteps, at the end of which he made a ſudden ſtop, 
c Behold,” ſaid he, © behold this tree, which was conſe- 
crated by Celanira ! I then ſaw a ſervice- tree, of pro- 
digious height, and covered with cluſters of bright pur- 
ple fruit, which gave luſtre to the deep verdure ot its 
foliage. I approached the tree; I diſcovered, upon one 
of its branches, a golden chain, and a long treſs of fair 
hair! 


O generous youth, cried the old man, with 


broken voice, © caſt your eyes upon that jiuſcription!“ 


What became of ine, Iſambard, when I read 
- theſe words, traced by the hand of Celanira: To THE 
DELIVERER OF MY FATHER I [ fell upon my 
| knees, and lifted up my hands towards this reſpectable 
monument of filial piety and love ! My heart, which 
was penetrated with admiration and gratitude, was at 


the ſame time broken with ſorrow ; the deep and ex- 


cruciating ſentiment of an irreparable loſs robbed me of 
all the delight of ſo touching a diſcovery ! I could 
not, however, tear myſelf from this loved tree, which I 


held in cloſe embrace; but the fears of Topal not per- 


mitting him to remainlonger on the ſpot, I was obliged 
to yield to his intreaties, and go out with him. We 
returned to his houſe ; and there the good old man en- 
tered into an explanation of his whole conduct. He in- 
formed me, that Celanira had. conſecrated this tree-on 
the return of her father, who was ſuppoſed to have been 
| killed or taken priſoner. © Celanira, continued he, © was 
deſirous, I know not why, that this act ſhould be kept 
private.“ I always ſuſpected, added the old man, 
© that ſhe was apprehenſive of the jealouſy of Albion; 
for ſhe had never done any thing like this for him.— 
Whatever her reaſons might have been, I was ſolely 
truſted with the ſecret. Her own garden had never 
been much frequented; but, in order the better to con- 
ceal her proceedings, ſhe gave it to me; and from that 
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moment ſhe ceaſed entirely to walk in the garden, and 


I, for my part, always taking care to bring away the 
key, no one came any more, and the little encloſure was 


in a ſhort time forgotten, It was at night, by the 
light of the moon, that ſne conſecrated her tree, and in 


the early part of the ſummer; I alone was witneſs 


this religious ceremony. After having, according 
cuſtom, invoked with a loud voice the tutelary delties 
of the woods and orchards, ſhe turned towards the eaſt, 
and made a ſecret prayer This prayer was long; 
the moon ſhone bright, and illumined her face; and J 
remarked that ſhe wept On a ſudden the ſky 
grew dark, and it began to thunder Celanira drew 
near me, and I preſented her with the vaſes which con- 
tained the ſacred libations; ſhe poured milk and wine 
upon the foot of the tree; then, joining her hands to- 
_ "gether, „O thou,“ ſaid ſhe, c of whom I know but 
the ſoul and. the generous conduct; thou who, per- 
chance, art unacquainted even Wich the exiſtence of 
Celanira; thou magnanimous warrior, my lips can ne- 


ver be able to expreſs what I feel—but at leaſt they 
- - ſhall bleſs thee every day By thy virtue like the 


immortal gods, and like them unknown, fhalt thou be- 
eome the object of my ſecret worſhip ?—Mayeſt: thou 
enjoy. a happy deſtiny ; and, if thy heart be already en- 
gaged, may thy tender vows prevail!“ During 


this diſcourſe, the darkneſs increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that F could only ſee Celanira by the gleams of light- 


"nifig.'- When ſhe had done {peaking ſhe carved the 

-infcrip erg the trunk. of the tree; after this, ſhe 
ook the chain ſhe wore: round her neck; arid, faſtening 
it toi one of the treſſes of her hair, which ſhe cut off, 
he tied this offering upon a leafy branch. At this mo- 
ment the ſtorm increaſed its fury, and the lightning 
darted through the ſky; the garden appeared all in a 
blaze; Celanira, ſeized with dread, fell into my arms: 

. O Topal ' eried ſhe, C what ſiniſter preſages! 

8 —Fhis was the end of the repel the clouds 
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ſhortly were diſpelled, the ſæy became ſerene, and I con- 
ducted Celanira to the door of the manſion. Never, 
ſince that day, did Celanira fail to repair, at ſun-riſe,'to- 
the garden, to water the conſecrated tree (7). At 
length, her father calling her to France, ſhe was ob- 
liged to leave the country. The very day of her de- 


parture, we went together to the little garden, ae- 


cording to cuſtom; ſhe was much affected, and I wept. 
After having performed the - accuſtomed libation, ſhe 
remained ſtanding motionleſs behind the tree, looking 
at it ſtedfaſtly; and after a long filence, “ farewel, 
Topal,“ faid ſhe—her weeping choaked her utterance! 
—But, approaching me on a ſudden, I know thy 
attachment,” ſhe added, “ and thy fidelity, this tree is 
dear to me; and it is with ſorrow that I muſt leave it; 
ſwear never to quit thy cottage, and daily to perform 
in my ſtead this religious duty! -I ſwore to undertake' 
it (and with us oaths are ſacred and inviolable.) I pro- 
miſed her, I would die here, and that, to my lateſt breath, 
I would cultivate the tree; that, when I felt my end 
approaching, I would take off the votive gift, and con- 
ceal it in a caſket, to be ſent to her after my death. 
She appeared to be ſatisfied; ſhe embraced me, and 
forced me to accept a purſe full of gold, ſuch was our 
farewell ! © You now ſee,” continued the old man, 
« why I was fearful of being ſurpriſed in this garden, 
and why I always went thither ſo early; I ſhould be 
undone, were it known that I had preſerved from the 
hatred of Witikind's enemies a tree conſecrated by his 
daughter! When the inſurgents took poſſeſſion of this 
place, as an old ſervant of Witikind, I had every thing 
to dread from their fury: I could have ſaved myſelf by 
flight; but I was bound by my oath, and remained on 
the ſpot. I took down Celanira's conſecrated offering 
trom the tree, and hid it under ground. I covered the 
inſcription over with moſs, and remained quiet in my 
cottage. The inſurgents arrived; fortunately for me, 
my grandſons were among them, and they procured me 
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gentle treatment; I was | aſked, however, for the key 
of the little garden, in order to examine if it contained 
any conſecrated trees (for, as I have already ſaid, the in- 
ſurgents deſtroyed all they could find;) the garden was 


looked over, and nothing ſuſpicious appearing therein, 


the key was reſtored to me; and, ſince that time, no one 
has ever aſked me to enter the gate. I was alarmed at 


ſeeing you the firſt time, becauſe I was carrying, be- 
ſide my watering- pot, a vaſe of libations; and a native 
/ of the country would have been aware, that ſuch vaſes 
/ are employed only in the confecration of trees,” 


Thou mayeſt judge, Iſambard, of the effect this narra- 
tion had upon my mind =I did not conceal from 
Topal, that, having ſeen Celanira's tree but for an in- 
ſtant, I had a ftrong deſire to reviſit it; and I intreated 
him to allow me to paſs the following night in the gar- 
den, and to ſhut me in that very evening. eee him 
to come out on the morrow, as ſoon as he came to fetch 


me away; and 1 added, that I would never repeat this 


requeſt. At firſt Topal made ſome difficulties; but I 1 
at length obtained his conſent. "Three hours after ſun- 


| ſets, I repaired to the old man, and he conducted me in- 


to the garden: and, as we had agreed upon it, he locked 
me in, and carried away the key. It was now the cloſe 
of autumn; che weather was cool, but ſerene; the 
twinkling of the ſtars, the clear light of the moon, the 
deep ſtillneſs which ſurrounded me, the perfume of the 
flowers, the ſhades of night, and the myſtery of the 


ſcene; all concurred in renewing a remembrance at 
once delicious and heart-rending !—The dear ideas on 


which my imagination dwelt, operated on my ſenſes on- 


/; intoxicated, diſmayed, they ſerved only to render me 


the more unfortunate. In the midſt of the ſweeteſt and 
warmeſt ſenſations, a dreadful weight of oppreſſion 


hung upon my ſoul; I only deſcried che image of hap- 


pineſs, to become the more ſenſible of its loſs; and the 
irreliſtible inchantment of the illuſions, which ſurround- 


ed me, ſerved only to embitter and deepen the regret 
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of hopeleſs love. This diſorder of my mind was ſuch, 
that I went round the garden ſeveral times before I could 
diſcover the conſecrated tree; at laſt I perceived it; I 


ſtarted, and ſtood ſtill - I know not what confuſed 


idea made me fearful of approaching it ! I had a vague 
conſciouſneſs of all I was going to ſuffer; 1 dreaded my 
own ſelf; however I advanced with inexpreſſible emo 
tion; I could hear the ſlight noiſe of the chain ſuſpend=« 
ed upon the branches, and gently agitated by the wind g;. 
this feeble ſound penetrated to the bottom of my heart! 
I could perceive the long treſs of hair! I ap= 
proached; I fell upon my knees at the foot of the tree 
and, as I was doing this, the hair, which floated up and 
down, wafted itſelf againſt my face Ol ſuperſtition 
of loße ! This ſimple effect of hazard, was, in my eſ- 
timation, a prodigy; it ſeemed as if a ſupernatural power 
animated this hair, and that ſympathy had imparted to it 
life and ſentiment II ſeized it with ſuch tremulation/ 
and violent palpitation of heart, that I was ready to 
faint away; I wetted it with my tears; and in this 
condition I remained a conſiderable while, deprived of 
the power of thought and reflection, half dead, yet 
deeply penetrated ; alive only to love, and having re- 
tained but two diſtinct ideas only, that of unſurmounta- 
ble affection, and eternal abſence, At laſt, recovering 
a little my reaſon and my ſenſes, I gazed on the tree 
with eyes full of tears: © O Celanira! cried I, © it was 
here—it- was at night—it was at this very hour, that 
you conſecrated this tree! This golden chain was taken 
from your neck; this treſs of hair was your's ; your 
hand it was, which hung up the precious offering 
| Here it was, that filial piety and gratifude opened your 
heart to love !—here you invoked heaven in my be- 


half, here flowed your tears, it was for me they were 


ſhed; you called to me in vain; your voice, your vows; 
and your regret, were all loſt in air! And I, 
what was I then doing? O diſtracting, inſupportable 
thought !--you loved me, and I was inſenſible to your. 
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affection . Here were you ſolely occupied con- 
cerning me, and I was unacquainted with your exiſ- 
tence; and my unſettled: defires led me towards another 
dbjec Al, truly, never did I love before I beheld 
yu but I had profaned the name of love! I ima- 
gined I was fpeaking its language, and I had never ſeen 
you Oi my Celanira ! in ſpite of all which ſepa- 
rates us in ſpite of the hatred and ſanguinary diviſions 
af our jarring nations, fate has determined to unite two 
hearts which were formed for each other, fate has again 
Jeirted-us;-our-ſouls have met, and blended together for 
ever; and it is in vain that thou haſt baniſhed me, and 
that I Wusuble to obey Were it but poſſible at 
leaſt to pe, that time and abſence would reſtore my 
peace of mind — But thou, who conſecratedſt this 
tree, thou, vo wert capable of ſuch exalted ſentiments 
for an unkown object, 'canſt- thou forget that night 
which ſtole away ſo rapidly, that night which thou 
cahſt recollect without remorſe, that night in which thy 
love obtained from mine every kind of ſacrifice | No, 
the remembrance will, follow thee every where ; of thee 
loought to judge by myſelf, no, there wilt thou languith 
under unavailing regret— At preſent, at this hour, 
conſecrated to repoſe, where art thou! — Ah, too well 
am I afteired, that, far from taſting the ſweets of peace- 
falNeep; thou art awake to pain! I hear thee; thou an- 
ſwereſt ] thou weepeſt, thou bemoaneſt thyſelf, thou 
culleſt upon me without hope — And the fatal ſhaft 
which pierces my heart, tears likewiſe thine l- 
The pains I endure, the dreadful torment which increaſes 
every inſtant, thou likewiſe doſt experience.“ This 
diſtreffing idea ſtruck me ſo forcibly, that it ſoon drove 
me to deſpair. 1 areſe, and wandered about the gar- 
den, like a man deprived of his ſenſes; my diſtraction 
ſtill growing more violent, I figured to myſelf Celanira 
ding, calling for me in vain, and complaining of my fa- 
tal obedience To this horrible image was joined the 
intolerable reflection of the diſtance which parted us — 
0 Fe © I reſolved 
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T reſolved to return to France, and ſet off without de- 
lay, the inſtant that Topal ſhould come to open the 
door. At other moments, taking the phantoms of my 
| troubled imagination for real preſentiments— it is now 
too late, cried I—* Yes! the condition I am in, the 
ſupernatural dread I feel, announce the laſt of evils !— 
Then did my groans ſtifle my voice; I meditated upon 
a thouſand vain projects; and in this dreadful ſtate of 
delirium did I paſs great part of the night; at laſt, 
falling into a kind of lethargy, I fat down at the foot of 
the tree; there my tears began to flow afreſh, but 
without violence; and, being quite overwhelmed and 
enfeebled, I had no longer the faculty of thinking in 
a diſtin&t manner; my exhauſted imagination exhihited 
nothing but vague, or, as it were, effaced images; 
while tenderneſs rendering my ſoul ſuſceptible of the 
ſofteſt impreſſions, melancholy ſtole on by degrees, and 
took entire poſſeſſion of me—ſituation full of charms 
to the unfortunate in love—a deep reverie, in which 
grief confounds itſelf with a thouſand delicious ſenſati- 
ons, and where we know not whether the tears we ſhed 
be called forth by ſorrow or ſentiment 88 
As ſoon as day-break appeared, Topal came ta 
rouſe me from my lethargy: and when he had fulfilled 
the duty which he had taken upon him, we went out 
together. The good gardener could not be prevailed 
upon to permit me again to paſs the night in the gar- 
den; he reminded me of my promiſe not to renew my 
ſolicitations, and remained inexorable. This virtuous 
old man, full of good ſenſe and uprightneſs, was, as his 
nation are in general, faithful to his engagements be- 
yond the power of temptation, and, by a conſequence 
natural to that character, was inflexible in his refuſal. 
He conſented to admit me in the morning and even- 
ing into the little garden ; but only from time to time, 
and never on two. days together. In theſe walks, my 
deſires, which varied at the impulſe of imagination and 
paſſion, were all on a ſudden fixed on an object which 
= Sig 
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engroſſed all my ideas; I fancied, that this precious 
offering, theſe locks of Celanira's hair, belonged to me: 
they had been conſecrated to me, and I was beloved! 
What rights could be more inconteſtable ? But how 
was I to prevail on Topalto confer on me ſuch a boon ? I 
had entruſted him with the ſecret of my heart; but I 
would not reveal Celanira's. In me he beheld the deliverer 
of Witikind ; but his natural good ſenſe (and he poſſeſſed 
much) would convince him, that filial piety had conſe- 
crated the lock of hair, and that love alone could give 
It away. In the mean while, I ſtrove to lead him to 
comply with what I wiſhed for with ſo much ardour; 
and I had recourſe toall the addreſs of which I was maſ- 
ter. I talked with him continually of Celanira; this 
converſation pleaſed him; and I remarked even that he 
approved of the paſſion I entertained for her, and loved 
me the more on that account. This diſpoſition I con- 
ſidered a happy omen: and, after much preparation, I 
ventured to make my requeſt. He heard me with calm 
and ſevere looks; and when J had done ſpeaking, 
'* No, ſaid he, © I made an oath to guard theſe offer- 
ings; I have riſked my life, and ſtill expoſe it to dan- 
ger, in order to preſerve them: I ought not to deliver 
them, nor will I, but to Celanira herſelf. You muft 
be ſenſible,” continued he, that I ſhould be doubly 
criminal to allow him to take them, who cheriſhes a 
paſſion for Celanira, which ſhe cannot ſhare, becaufe 
her faith is plighted to another ; therefore, ſpeak no 
-more to me of this; you know that the religious depo- 
it is dearer to me than my life, and that nothing in the 
Univerſe can ever tempt me to violate the ſacred en- 
gagement which I have made.“ This firm and poſitive 
"refuſal left me without hope; but I did not the leſs give 
way to the ardent inclination I felt to poſſeſs, at any 

- rate, what was ſo ineftimable in my eyes, and the only 
good to which henceforth-I could aſpire. J had fore- 
ſeen the reply{of Topal, and yet it vexed and diſguſted 
me. I conlidered his ſeverity as unjuſt and cruel; but 
1 6 J diſlembled, 
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T diſſembled, and wholly turned my thoughts upon the 


means of wreſting from him what he had refuſed me in 


ſo pitileſs a manner. After much reflection, I reſolved 
to get over the paliſades of the garden, during the 
night. The enterpriſe was neither without difficulty 
nor peril; but I was too headſtrong upon this occaſion, 
and no conſiderations were able to check: me. I pro- 
vided myſelf with a rope-ladder, and repaired at mid- 
night to the garden door: I threw up my ladder; every 
thing ſuoceeded; I-went on with more eaſe that I had 
imagined; I flew to the conſecrated tree, and with 
tranſport detached the lock of hair. At firſt, my ſuc- 
ceſs gave inexpreſſible delight: I immediately return- 
ed to the paliſade, which I ſcaled with equal good for- 
tune and, without loſing time, I returned to my houſe. 
There, though the tranquil. poſſeſſor of what I had fo 
paſſionately deſired, I ſoon felt a ſudden change take 


place in my mind; a painful ſenſation, a vague diſquie- 


tude, damped all my joy; Fopal was continually pre- 
ſent to my imagination; in vain L chaſed the importu- 
nate recollection of this old man; I found it impoſſible 
to rid myſelf of it. What would he fay- when at ſun- 


riſe he ſnould find this revered tree, the object of all his 
care, deſpoiled of its moſt precious ornament! How 


ſhould I bear his -reproaches, and, above all, his ſor- 
row ? Should I determine upon concealing myſelf, fly- 
ing from the ſpot, abandoning the dear aſylum which I 
had choſen ? —But. how leave the unhappy old man, 


_ overwhelmed with grief ?—for I could not but be aware, 


that his ſuperſtition, and devotedneſs to his oath, 


* 


would throw him into the deepeſt deſpair !—His age, 
his virtues, the confidence he had placed in me, and his 
attachment to Celanira, are all ſo many claims upon 
my heart——and yet could 1 wring his ſoul with an- 
guiſh, and force him to curſe the man to whom Cela- 
nira had conſecrated her tree — And Celanira her- 
ſelf, if ſhe ſhould know of this action, would ſhe ap- 
prove of it? could the even excuſe it? Theſe reflect- 


ons 
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ons ſunk deep into my mind? I could not conceive why 
I had not been ſtruck with: them ſooner; and they ſoon 
determined me what part to taxe. Two hours before 
day-light, I went out, and haſtened to Topal's cottage; 
J knocked gently at the door; the old man was 
ſtill aſleep; but his maid, recollecting my voice, came 
and let me in. I took the lamp which ſhe held in her 
hand, and, going into Topal's room, found him in bed. 
Surpriſed to ſee me at that hour, he aſked me a thouſand 


queſtions at once. I approached him, and, bending 


one knee on the ground, O reſpectable old man,” ſaid 


1, F paſſions do not diſturb the uniform courſe. of thy 


blameleſs and tranquil life; remorſe does not trouble 
thy ſlumbers thou ſleepeſt and I am awake—— _ 
each evening does thy heart congratulate thee on the 
employment of a day conſecrated to virtue and mine 
now upbraids itſelf with a bad action II am come to 
make reparation—here, continued I, preſengng him 
the lock of hair, < here——excuſe youth, and pardon 


love At theſe. words the old man remained pe- 


triſied with ſurpriſe : he looked ſtedfaſtly at the lock, 
and made no reply; but I perceived ſome tears, which 
trickled down his cheek.—At laſt, lifting his eyes on 
me, thoughtleſs young man, ſaid he, know the ex- 
tent of thy fault! Had I found my ſervice-tree deſ- 
poiled, and by thee too !—this day would have been the 
laſt of my life; and my blood, ſhed with my own hand 
at the foot of the tree, would have been my laſt libati- 
on l' Theſe words chilled me with ſuch terror, that I 
uttered a lamentable cry. Topal, much affected, held 
out his arms ruſhed into his embrace, and wept ; 
and there I received my pardon, and the benedictions 
of this venerable old man. V 
At this part of his narrative, Oliver ſtopped, becauſe 
the noiſe of the tempeſt, which had juſt begun to riſe, 
ſcarcely allowed him to be heard. The ſky was covered 
with clouds of deep red, which, being reflected on the 
lake, gave it the frightful appearance of a river of 2 
eſto 7 the 
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the billows, which rolled ſo gently an hour before, 

were now in the greateſt, agitation, and, roared like i 

the ſea. To this doleſome noiſe was added the 
howling of the winds, and loud claps of thunder, the 

duration of which was prolonged by the echo of the ſur- 

rounding rocks; the lightning, which furrowed the 

ſky, was again repeated in the water, and exhibited 

at every inſtant the appearance of the thunder-bolt 

falling into the lake Hut a more intereſting ſpec- | 

g 


tacle now engroſſed the attention of our two travellers, 
as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. | 
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CHAPTER XV. 
TIE S HIPER. | 


© the pleaſure of deſcending with eaſe, innocence, and reſi gnation l. 
6 : RicyarvDsoN's Pamela, 


How bleſs'd is he who leads a country life, ä 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void of ſtrife! 2 
| DRYDEN. ,, 


THE two brothers in arms, caſting their eyes upon 
the little iſland which lay ovine them, obſerved 
through the willows, which ſhadowed the cottage, the 

| ſudden appearance of women under great diſtreſs, 
followed by. ſeveral children, who were making loud 4 
lamentations. This little group advanced to the bank ; 
of the lake, ftil looking towards the eaſt, and the 
Knights of the Swan deſcried, that they were obſerving | 
a boat which was on the point of being ſwallowed up | 
by the billows. At this 8 Zemm came running 

3 to 
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bt p to Oliver, and told him, that near the ſhore, where he 
WW Had been waiting, a boat, containing two men, was in 
1 great danger of ſinking. As the two friends were 
16 excellent {wimmers, they inſtantly flew to their relief; 
. 2 i * a 12 3 * > . . 

0 they took off their arms, their cuiraſſes, and ſhields, 
I and followed Zemni, who conducted them to the place 
9 from which he had come. The two friends per- 


Ceived the ſmall ſkiff ſtruggling with the ſtorm, in 
i which was an old man who feemed to be a fſherman, 
5 and à youth of the moſt intereſting countenance, and 
. decorated with the marks of knighthood. Oliver cried 

ö out to him to throw his armour into the lake, but in 
the 4 inſtant, a guſt of wind overſet the boat, and 


| 
1 the unknown knight, and his conductor, neither of 
0 | whom could ſwim, would have periſhed, if the generous 
i | friends had not plunged into the lake with ſuch rapi- 
ll, dity as to arrive to their aſſiſtance at the very moment 
"3 they were e Ifambard caught hold of the old 
1 maman, and brought him quickly to ſhore; Oliver in 
ul the mean while was fuccouring the young one,, and \ 
Wl). had a more difficult taſk, becauſe the weight of his 
i ] armour dragged him down in ſpite of every effort. 
Ul Iſambard, who had committed the old man to the care 
W of the ſquires, daſhed a ſecond time into the lake, 
3 and afliſted in ſaving the unknown knight, whom they 
WW. at laſt brought happily to land. In this inſtant the 
ol redoubled cries, which came from the ſmall iſland, 
B drew the attention of the two friends, and they per- 
i [ ceived the women and children upon their knees, who 
We were holding out their arms, and appeared to be 
4 thanking them with the moſt affecting expreſſions of 
i ' gratitude; Zemm informed them, that he had ſeen this 
| group in the ſame attitude ever ſince the knights had 
" Fromeed into the lake. The old boat-man had reco- 
1 vered his ſenſes on reaching land; but the unknown 
night was ſtill in a ſwoon; in a ſhort time he opened 
VB eyes, and ſoon became in a condition to expreſs a 
5 lende of his gratitude to his deliverers; the old man 
* 5 N 
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had already teſtified his own. The 2 opened their 
portmanteaus in order to furnith the ſtrangers withlinen 
and clothing, when they all ſat down upon the == | 
to wait till the ſtorm, which now began' to abate; - 
was quite over, and the unknown knight thus ex“ 
preſſed himſelf: * Signiors, I ſhalł ever bleſs the accis 
dent which has afforded me the happineſs of meet: 
ing two knights as generous as they are celebrated 
by their exploits and faithful friendſhip.” Life has 
been long odious to me, but it will become leſs bur- 
denfome on the recollection, that you have expoſed 
yours to preſerve it! my name is GrarFAR, I am a 
ſubject of a German prince, the amiable and valiant 
Gold, count of Bavaria; my misfortunes and à 

ſacred duty oblige me; guided as I am by a flight de- 
gree of hope, and a paſſion which occupies'my whole 
| foul, to wander all over Europe. I am continually 
roving ; and having viſited this canton I was defirous - 
to croſs over to the little iſland; there did I find 
whatever virtue and hoſpitality had to beſtow. + I ar- 
rived on the iſle yeſterday, and did not intend to 
depart before to-morrow ; this morning the two ſons 
of that reſpectable old man propoſed an excurſion to 
a foreſt at two leagues diſtance ; we. all ſet off in two 
boats, and after an hour's walk I left them in the 
foreſt, and returned alone with their father; as we 
drew near the iſland the ſtorm overtook us.“ Here 
the boatman, interrupting Giaffar, intreatedthe three 
warriors to paſs the night in his cottage. * My fſons,”? 
continued he, will ſoon. return; add to the benefits 
already received that of affording my whole family 
the happineſs of ſeeing: our deliverers.” The 
Knights of the Swan conſented, and they could not 
help manifeſting their aſtoniſhment at the manner in 
which this boatman expreſſed himſelf. As they aſked 
him many queſtions, the old man reſuming the diſ- 
courſe; © My: birth, ſaid he, © is fuitable to my. 
condition, but it is true, that education and fortune 
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had placed me in a ſituation ſuperior to that in which 
I now find myſelf. I was born in the fertile plains of 
Aquitaine, and my family were conſidered as the richeſt 
farmers in the country. My father was careful to give 
me an education, and I availed myſelf of the in- 
ſtruction he procured me, and in proportion to the 
progreſs I made in knowledge, I became the more 
attached to the condition in hich Heaven had placed 
me; for having it in my power to chooſe another, I 
ſhll:fixed my choice upon that. At thirty years old, 
being in poſſeſſion of numerous flocks, and a rich in- 
heritance, I married the daughter of a farmer, and 
remained on my own eſtate; I gave my ſons the edu- 
cation I had myſelf received, and they adopted my 
ſentiments and manner oſ thinking. As ſoon as they 
were of an age to be eſtabliſhed, f married them, and 
we all lived together under the ſame roof. In the 
maſt of a virtuous and beloved family, I was taſting 
the pureſt felicity, when a fatal revolution took place, 
if not to deſtroy, at leaſt to diſturb it for a long ſeaſon. 
Qur, ſovereign (che unfortunate Hunold, ſince that 
time conquered by Charlemagne, and deprived of his 
dominions) exerciſed an arbitrary power * of which 
his ſubjects began to grow weary : he was a deſpot 
through cuſtom, and not diſpoſition; he was moral 
and virtuous, but he was defective in knowledge, and 
ſuffered himſelf to be governed by others, changing 
frequently his miniſters and counſellors, and being al- 
ways led by them, he embarked in various meaſures 
which were the more dangerous, as they were totally 
void of connexion, and were often of a contraditory = 
nature. The exhauſted ſtate of his finances induced him 
to ſummon an aſſembly of his ſubjects, to lay his wants 
before them, and make offers of reform; he propoſed 


esl, duke ef bange, was in 6. „af by. Char 
lemagne; he loſt his dominions, and | periſhed by the hands of his 
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laws to them, but he demanded ſupplies. A ſovereign 
legiſlator, the true image of the divinity, who appears 
on earth to enlighten men, ſhould ſtand forth under 
the augult guiſe of a diſintereſted benefactor ; then will 
he be cm and, received with tranſport ; every thing 
will reform itſelf at his powerful voice: he bo the 
ſublime privilege of eſtabliſhing order and peace, and 
of influencing public manners; he commands virtue, 
and he is obeyed. . Such was not the cafe of the un- 
fortunate Hunold ; his intentions were miſunderſtood, 
and his motives miſrepreſented : he offered to reſign 
ſome of his prerogatives, and his people were ſoon 
intent upon. depriving him of all of them, becauſe 
they aſcribed his ſacrifices to neceſſity, and always 
ſuſpected his ſincerity. Factions aroſe, and he became 
their victim ! But baſes that ſanguinary epoch, for 
ever to be deplored by the friends of humanity, the 
good citizens (above all at the, beginning of the re- 
volution) indulged the hope of ſeeing the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a better government; for my own part, I 
made the ſincereſt vows for the happinets of the people, 
my country, and my ſovereign; but being a ſtranger 
to affairs, as well as to factions, my attention was 
wholly engroſſed by my family, my children, and my 
peaceful labours. Soon I obſerved parties forming, 
and becoming irritated againſt each other; I loved 
liberty, and that brought upon me the averſion of the 
court partizans, but I wanted men to remain faithful 
to their firſt oaths, and the adverſe party was already 
meditating their violation; I tolerated without any 
difficulty the diverſity of opinions, and at the fame 
time manifeſted an unremitting averſion to intrigue, 


perfidy, and ecruelty; and ſuch impartiality, which 


was never belied by my actions, obtained me the 
katred of all parties. The times of Faction are like- 
wiſe thoſe of injuſtice and calumny; of this I had 
experience: and I foreſaw at length the evils which 


were to overwhelm my wretched nation. In che mean 
bfs 7 | while, 
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reſolution to leave the country: ſoon after my depar- 
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while, Hunold till continued to reign, and I took my 


ture I was proſcribed, and all my fortune confiſcated ; 
then I retired with my family, who had fgllowed me; 
to this little iſle, of which we are the ſole inhabitants; 
there, in {weeteſt union, far from perſecution and 
wickedneſs, we only regret the loſs of riches, inaſmuch 


as it deprives us of the power of ſuccouring the un- 


fortunate ; and every day ſerves the more to convince 
us that friendſhip, peace, and virtue, conſtitute the 
only real wealth.” As the old man left off ſpeaking, 
he perceived a boat upon the lake, in which he could 
deſcry his two ſons ; he made a ſign to them to coine to 
ſhore on the {de where he ood ; they inſtantly ar- 
rived; and the reader may judge of the joy and 
emotions they experienced on being informed of the 
danger their father had incurred, and the beneficent 
action of the Knights of the Swan. As the tempeſt 
was now ſubſided, they began to think of croſſing 
over to the iſland ; there was a ſingle boat only en 
this ſide the lake, which would hold but three perſons, 


and the knights inſiſted that the young men ſhould 


firſt row their father over; our knights had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee him land upon the ifland, where his 
family, who were waiting upon the ſhore, receiv- 
ed him with tranſports of joy. The young men 
returning with two boats, ferried over the knights : 
Zemni and the ſquires were diſpatched to the place 
where Giaffar had left his ſquire and horſes the day 
When the knights landed, they were ſur- 
rounded by the old man's intereſting family ; the 
young women expreſſed their gratitude with that elo- 
quent effuſion which the heart alone can inſpire; five 

handſome children, the eldeſt of whom was not ten 
years old, preſſed round the two friends; the youngeſt 
Lied their hands, and the others threw ures 
weeping into their arms; one of them having clung 


round Uliver's neek, held him in cloſe embrace, and << 
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old man and his two ſons, who were bathed in tears, con- 
templated this ſpectacle, lifting up their hands towards 
Heaven, and calling down bleſſings upon the generous 
knights. When the firſt tranſports of joy were abated, 
Giaffar propoſed a walk, which was agreed to; they 
wandered over the little iſland, in which was a field, an 
orchard, and a neat garden; the houſe was ſmall, but 
commodious, and the inſide diſplayed an elegant ſimpli- 
city. Supper was ferved.in a room hung with rufh 
matting, in the centre of which was a large table covered 
with excellent fiſh, milk- meats, vegetables, and fruits; 
the knights, together with the whole family, fat down to 
the table, except the two eldeſt children, who waited on 
the gueſts. Giaffar placed himſelf between Iſambard and 
Oliver, to the latter he became exceedingly intereſt- 
ing, and above all, becauſe he appeared to be ſunk in 
deep melancholy. Oliver had examined the device of 
his ſhield, with a curioſity he had rarely exhibited fince 
his misfortunes, upon which was repreſented a foreign 
plant, growing upon the top of a mountain in the 
midſt of rocks; around this emblem were read theſe 
words, to find her, or die! Oliver did not venture to 
requeſt the explanation of this, but he propoſed ſe- 
veral queſtions to Giaffar, and aſked him whither he 
intended to go on leaving the iſand. I am obliged,” 
replied Giaffar, eto ſuſpend my travels for ſome time, 


becauſe the orders of Gerold, my ſovereign, eall me 


to the Duchy of Cleves, where I ſhall remain as long 


as he has occaſion for my ſervices.” Oliver and Ifam- 


bard, who had heard a confuſed report of that enter- 
_ priſe, begged Giaffar to give them ſome particulars 
relative to it, and Giaffar haftened to ſatisfy their cu- 
riofity : . You know, ſeigniors, that Gerold was to 
have married Beatrice, the ducheſs of Cleves; the 
father of this princeſs had concerted this marriage on 
his death bed, which, at firſt, was founded only on 


policy. Beatrice, the ſole heireſs of her father's do- 
minions, reſpected his laſt will, ratified this treaty, and 


received 
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received Gerold at her court as her intended huſband. 
This prince had never ſeen her before this period ; he 
knew. that ſhe was the handſomeſt princeſs in Europe; 
but he found her ſo much ſuperiour to the deſcription 
which had been given him, that he conceived a 
paſſion for her, of which till the preſent moment he 
did not believe himſelt : ſuſceptible ; for he was unfor- 
tunately as celebrated for his caprice and inconſtancy, 
as for his valour and the graces of his perſon and 
wit. Love, which he had never treated in a ſerious 
manner, now avenged itſelf upon him: this young 
prince, who had ſo often feigned ſentiments which he 
never felt, found Beatrice equally cold and incredu- 
lous. The ducheſs, who was prejudiced againſt him, 
heard him with indifference ; and ſatisfied herſelt 
with replying, that ſhe ſhould prove conſtant to 
her engagements, if he perſiſted in the defire of 
marrying her ; but ſhe added, that dreading the natural 
levity of his diſpoſition, of which he had already given 
ſuch proof, ſhe required him to abſent himſelf from 
her for a whole year, and if, at the expiration of that 
time, he returned with the ſame ſentiments, ſhe would 
marry him without further delay. Gerold ſtrongly 
oppoled this reſolution, but was obliged to ſubmit ; 
and he undertook a journey, to divert the diſtraction 
of his mind. It is ſaid that abſence and diſtance ſerved 
only to increaſe his paſſion; he was inceſſantly diſ- 


patching courier after courier to the duchy of Cleves, 


he talked of nothing but of Beatrice, and ſeemed oe- 
cupied by no other object; but towards the end of 


this probationary year, he was ſuddenly overwhelmed 


with the deepeſt ſorrow, and wrote to the ducheſs, that 
he ceaſed to claim her -hand, without alleging the 
motives of ſo ſudden and aftonithing a change: and, 
what is ſtill more extraordinary, in a fortnight after, 
Gerold repaired to the court of Beatrice, and threw 
himſelf at her fect, with all the demonſtrations of the 
fincereſt paſſion, to unplore hes forgiveneſs. Beatrice 
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received him with. diſdain, told him he had „ 


the engagement himſelf, that ſhe was now free, and 
renounced for ever their nuptials. When Gerold had 
loſt all hopes of making her relent, he gave a looſe 
to the violence of his diſpoſition ; and not being able 
to pleaſe her he loved, he reſolved to poſlefs by force 
what he could not obtain, by ſeduction, and returned 
to his dominions to levy troops; In the mean while, 
the neighbouring princes, hearing that the marriage 
of Beatrice was broken off, eagerly made tender of their 
homage and vows, which met with no better reception 
than Gerold's. Moft of theſe rejected princes be- 
trayed a keen reſentment; and the liftleſs and haughty 
Beatrice, diſdaining and repulſing every ſuitor, found 
herſelf ſoon ſurrounded: by dangerous and powerful 
enemies. During theſe tranſactions, Gerold arrived 


with a ſmall army; his deſign was to beſiege the 


ducheſs in her caſtle, but the rival privges oppoſed 
him, and many combats took place between them; 
the ducheſs then wrote to Gerold and the principal 


_ Chiefs, to demand a ceſſation of arms for ſix months, 


without engaging. herſelf to marry any one of 
them at the expiration of the truce, but pro- 
miſing only to take that matter into conſideration, 
and to give a definitive anſwer. This letter, which 
by he. a glimpſe of hope to her lovers, produced 
the effect ſne expected; the truce: was granted, and the 
troops were withdrawn; but it was foon knovyn, that 
the ducheſs began to ſtrengthen the fortifications of 


ber caſtle, and gave reception to a number of ſtrangers 


there. A powerful league then was formed againſt hes, 
of which Gerold was the chief. He agreed with his 


rivals, that, at the end of the time preſcribed, they 


ſhould all march with their united armies into the 
duchy of Cleves; that Beatrice ſhould be fummoned 
tagmake choice of a huſband among the confederate 
princes; that, in caſe of a refuſal, the ſhould be be- 
lieged: in her own caſtle; and that, when 3 
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ſhould be ſubdued, ſhe ſhould be forced to name a 
huſband, but that ſhe ſhould till be indulged with the 
liberty of choice: all the confederates ſwore to reſpect 
that choice, on whomſoever it might fall, and to 
ſubmit to it without murmuring, Gerold, who was 
diſtinguiſhed by fo many eminent advantages, flattered 
himſelf, that Beatrice; when reduced to that extremity, 
would not heſitate between his rivals and himſelf. 
The truce will be over in two months; and at the 
expiration of that time, I muſt repair, at the call of 
my prince, to the duchy of Cleves; I ſhall remain 
there during the ſiege, and then reſume my travels.“ 
« What, ſeignior fs ſaid Iſambard, will you in- 


creaſe the number of the enemies of this illuftrious 
princeſs? “ J muſt allow, replied Giaffar, that 
the enterpriſe of Gerold ae . yet he had received 


the promiſe of Beatrice: and can a moment of errour 
diſengage her from her word, which was ſo ſolemnly 
given? The conduct of Gerold was without doubt 
- offenſive,” bnt the - cauſe of it is unknown, and it is 
certain, that he had never ceaſed to adore Beatrice; he 
loves her to deſperation; —and love, in my eyes, will 
excuſe greater faults than his: T am certain, that when 
Beatrice is vanquiſhed and humiliated, ſhe will en- 
tirely have him àt her diſpoſal, and that Gerold wil 
2 leaving her the abſolute: miſtreſs of her fate: 
e is determined not to be rejected, but he has ſuffi- 
cient greatneſs of mind to make a ſacrifice of himſelf.” 
This converſation was prolonged till the inſtant of 
retiring to repoſe; the Knights of the Swan were con- 
ducted inte a ſmall chamber which had been prepared 
for them, and when they were alone, Iſambard, per- 
ceiving his bien relap ng into his uſual melancholy 
condition, thus addreſſed him Dear Oliver, we have 
paſſed a day which furely has, in ſome degree, fuſ- 
pended the ſenſe of thy misfortunes; we | have ſaved 
the lives of two men—and two intereſting men a 
virtuous family bleſſes us: thou haſt- done 8 good 
BE | | | action. 


child pierces me to the heart 
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action.“ I done a 'good action,“ cried Oliver, 
interrupting him, © in having expoſed my life !— 
great God !-—no, believe me, that when we plunged 
into the lake, thou alone wert generous ; thou, whoſe 
life is ſo pure!“ Oliver,” replied Ifambard, 
« thine is ſtill valuable, ſince thou canſt make ſuch 
beneficent uſe of it, and that of a friend is at- 


tached to it; thy heart could not remain inſenſible to 


the moving ſcenes which we have witnefſed; I ob- 


ſerved thy tears to flow.“ “ Yes, I wept, when I 


embraced the ſtranger reſtored to life ; I wept ! 


* 


I was thinking of her — I was ſaying to myſelf, were 
ſhe alive I thould have been proud to brave ſuch 
danger ; ſhe would have heard of it—and would have 
loved me the more! . Reflect, my friend, reflect 
on the moment in which we entered upon this iſland, 
in which theſe lovely children ſurrounded us, and 
laviſhed upon us their innocent careſſes.— Ah! to 
what art thou recalling me !—didſt thou but know 


what I ſuffered when I preſſed to my heart that ten- 


der infant wouldſt thou believe it ?—the fight of a 
I have been a huſ- 
band! O had ſuch a pledge from her remained to 
me !—but nothing has ſurvived her but her juſt ven- 
geance uilt, remorſe, chaftiſement, and deſpair, 
are all that Bee has left me Iſambard, tender- 
neſs and the ſofteſt emotions are ſuited to thy ſoul, but 


they are no longer within the reach of thy unhappy 
friend! I am involved in that dreadful condition, in 


which the preſſure of inſupportable miſery allows me 
not to withdraw a ſingle inſtant from myſelf ; it is 
the juſt puniſhment of the guilty, not' to be able to 
fly from or forget himſelf for a moment only : I 
refer every thing to myſelf; and comparing all I 
obſerve with my own fituation, the moſt affecting 
images of virtue, peace, and happineſs, exhibit only 


overwhelming contraſts ; the deſtiny even of the moft 


unhappy is the object of my envy ;—alas ! whofe 
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misfortunes can approach to mine The ſtranger, 
for inſtance, who ſo bitterly laments his fate, has 4 
ſlight degree of hope /—and he bemoans himſelf !” 
After having thus given vent to his grief, Oliver fell 
into a deep and melancholy mood, which always be- 
gan to oppreſs him- an hour or two before his bed- 
time; his tears then ſuddenly ſtopped; a dreadful 

_ expectation brought on a ſtupifying terrour, which 
ſilenced the boiſterous effuſions of deſpair ; he ſeemed 
no longer to hear or to ſee Iſambard: the unfortunate 

young man, himſelf anticipating his puniſhment, al- 
ready conceived he was beholding che frightful ſpectre, 
which was not to viſit him till midnight. Iſambard, 
motionleſs as. his friend, far from * himſelf 
with ſuch a ſpectacle, became every day more ſtruck 
with it, and more deeply el, he looked at him 
in filence, he wept, he invoked heaven in his behalf, 
and in this manner paſſed away all their nights. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


mu PEOPLE. 


_ 12 fayeur populaire eſt un flux et reflux, 
Toujours blame exceſſif, ou bien louange outree, 
On n'en ſauroit prevoir la cauſe. et la duree, 
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waiting their arrival; there, after having renewed the 
moſt affectionate proteſtations of gratitude and friend- 
ſhip, Giaffar left them, and the two friends continued 
their route. The ſtory of Beatrice had deeply inte- 
reſted Iſambard; he touched again upon the ſubject in 
his converſation with Oliver; and the latter, perceiving 
that he had a ſtrong defire to go and make tender of 
his ſervices to that princels, told him he would be glad 
to accompany him. This propoſal delighted Iſambard; 
and it was concerted between them, that they ſhould 
appear at Cleves before the expiration of the truce, 
and in the mean time direct their journey accordingly. 
At noon our knights ſtopped at a peaſant's houſe upon 
the high road; and after having taken a Tuſtick and 
frugal repaſt, they retired to a little wood, where 

Oliver thus reſumed his ſtory : _ 
I left off at the ſacrifice I made to Topal of the 
lock of hair which I had ſtolen out of the little gar- 
den; from this moment the good old man treated me 
with unbounded confidence and affection, for he im- 
mediately entruſted me with a key of the gate, which 
I received with tranſport at his hands. I vowed to 
paſs all my nights at the foot of the conſecrated tree; 
and, in effect, each morning as Topal came to water 
it he found me ſtill there. One day, when, according 
to cuſtom, I returned home at ſun-riſe to take a few 
hours reſt, I was much aſtoniſhed to find the houſe 
inveſted by a troop of armed men; as ſoon as J ap- 
peared, they cried out, there he is, there he is, and in- 
ſtantly ſurrounded me: I was alone, and without arms 
and the means of defending myſelf; they laid hands 
on me, loaded me with irons, and dragged me far 
from my abode. The tumult was ſo great, that it was 
impoſſible for me to make myſelf heard, and to know 
why I was treated in this manner. I was conducted 
into a ſpacious building, crowded with people; there 
we ſtopped; and | comprehended that we were now 
in the public court of juſtice, I perceived an old 
. man 
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man ſitting upon a lofty ſeat ; his aſpect was inſociable 
and ſevere; he impoſed ſilence upon the boiſterous 
afſembly, and ordered me to*be brought forward :— 
Stranger, ſaid he, of what country are you, and 
what is your name?” By what authority do you in- 
terrogate me ?' returned I. * As magiſtrate and chief 
of this canton, anſwered he; and as your judge.“ 
In that caſe, I ought to declare the truth to you.“ 
replied I; my name is Oliver, and France is my 
country.“ At theſe words aroſe an univerſal uproar : 
« he is a ſpy,” cried they from all parts; * he is an 
agent of Charlemagne and Mititind.“ The magiſtrate 
ſilenced the ũproar, and ſtriking his hands together 
. thrice, and turning towards me, Stranger,” ſaid he, 
thou haſt thyſelf juſt pronounced thy own condemna- 
tion; a Frenchman concealed in theſe quarters ought 
to ſuffer death ; and the popular and national juſtice 
condemns thee by my voice.“ As he finiſhed utterin 
theſe words, all the ſpeCtators claſhed their arms, _ 
with this warlike clang blended ſhrill and repeated 
_ cries; for it is thus this ſavage people expreſs their 
approbation and delight (8). More ſurpriſed at this 
ferocity than at the ſentence itſelf, I remained for a 
moment motionleſs ; I then demanded to be heard. I 
obtained permiſſion; and addrefling myſelf to the 
multitude which environed me What,” ſaid I, you 
pretend to love hberty—you fight for her, and vet 
you violate the moſt ſacred rights of juſtice and hoſ- 
pitality !—You treat a man whom you ſuſpect only, 
as if he were convicted of a crime !—Y ou arreſt and 
fetter a ſtranger upon a ſimple accuſation ; and upon 
vague ſuſpicions you condemn him to death! what 
more can deſpots and tyrants do? You imagine that 
_ commotions and factions authorize ſuch exceſſes; thus 
then, according to you, danger and fear will juſtify 
every crime | and in order to ſhake off the reſtraint 
of the laws, it is ſufficient among you to frame ima- 
ginary conſpiracies, and affect groundleſs terrours 
Be . And 
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And of what utility then would ſacred humanity, ge- 
neroſity, and clemency, the moſt valuable of virtues, 
prove, if they muſt be fenounced in turbulent times, 
ſince they ſhine with due ſplendour in the midſt of 
dangers only, and in the viciſſitudes of ſucceſs and 
diſappointment ?* I was going on with iny harangue, 
for I had much more to ſay, when I oblerved an ex- 
traoidinary movement in the aſſembly, of which I 
was not the object; every look was turned towards 
the entrance, and preſently I ſaw the crowd give way, 
and open a paſſage to a young lady, who ruihed for- 
ward with precipitation; caſting my eyes upon her, 
L inſtantly perceived it was the fair Ordalia ; throwing 
herſelf at the old man's feet“ O father !* cried ſhe, 
« when you found me again in your arms, you bleſſed 
the generous unknown perſon who had faved the ho- 
nour and the life of your daughter—behold hin before 
you !—that ſtranger is my deliverer. I will be 
anſwerable for him,“ continued ſhe, addreſſing herſelf 
to the people; I know that having been unfortunate 
in his own country he is come here ſolely in queſt of 
retirement and obſcurity ; he is innocent—he is vir- 
tuous ; I requeſt he may be ſet at liberty, and that is 
but imploring juſtice for him.” At theſe words the 
old man aroſe: * People, ſaid he, with your ap- 
probation, I abſolve the ſtranger.” * Yes, yes, ex- 
claimed the whole aſſembly. At the ſame inſtant they 
preſſed around me, ſtruck off my chains, lifted me 
up, and bore me in triumph out of the place; and 
then, in the midſt of a thouſand acclamations and 
univerſal applauſe, I was thus conducted to my own 
houſe. When the crowd had diſperſed, I ſaw Topal 
enter ſuddenly into the room ; he threw himſelf about 
my neck and wept: he told me it was himſelf who 
had informed Ordalia of my danger ; he knew the had 
returned from the country the preceding evening, 
and though he was ignorant of my adventure with 
her, he had hoped to intereſt her in the fate of a 

8 ſtranger 
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ſtranger under ſuch cruel oppreſſion; as foon as he 
Had deſcribed me, ſhe doubted not but the ftranger 
| was. her deliverer, and haſtened , without delay to the 
court” of juſtice. ' She was exceſſively beloved by her 
father, whoſe power controlled the people, whom he 
governed with deſpotic ſway ;- Topal was therefore at 
eaſe on my account, as foon as he found her reſolved 
to take the ſtep he had ſolicited. * She has been at 
my cottage,” continued he, to announce your deli- 
verance, but at the ſame time ſhe commiſſioned me to 
prevail upon you to quit the ſpot where trouble and 
miſtruſt prevail, and in which you can no longer abide 
without expoſing yourſelf to new dangers.” After 
this warning, it was expedient to refolye upon ſeeking 
another aſylum ; and unwilling to defer my neceſſary 
. departure, I repaired the fame evening, for the laſt 
RT! time, to the little garden. At day-break, Topal went 
„ thither to receive my farewel; the virtuous old man 
was ſo deeply affected that he was unable to utter a 
word, but he approached the conſecrated tree, and 
WM cutting off a ſmall branch he preſented it to me; 
W I received it with great emotion; I embraced the 
1 good man, who held me a long while preſſed to his 
heart: at length I tore myſelt from his arms, and 
ruſhed out of the garden; I called for my ſquire, we 
mounted our horſes, and at that very inſtant departed. 
In going acroſs the great ſquare, I there obſerved the 
. dreadful preparations for a ſanguinary execution, 
which was to take place in the forenoon ; a heap of 
faggots was piled up, and already the people, ever 
fond of ſuch ſpectacles, were haſtening from all fides 
to be witneſs to this. My ſquire informed me, that 
the unhappy victims who were going to be ſacrificed 
were a woman and her ſon, a youth of ſeventeen ; he 
added, that theſe unfortunate creatures, who were 
accuſed of conſpiracy, had made their eſcape ; that 
ſince their flight ſentence of proſcription had been 
pronounced againſt them, and that at laſt they had 
8 | fallen 
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fallen into the hands of their perſecutors ; that they 
were on their way to the town, and were going to 
ſuffer death. As my ſquire finiſhed this melancholy 
account, we arrived at the gates of the town: as I _, 
paſſed through them, the ſituation of Topal ſtruck me, 
and I fighed to think that I left him in the midſt of 
a deluded people, who had been taught to believe by 
their ambitious leaders, that tne reign of liberty can ; 
be eſtabliſhed only by intolerance and terrour ; that 
indulgence and humanity are weakneſſes, and that im- 
placable vengeance, 1ngratitude, and impiety, are re- 
publican virtues (9). We took the road which led us 
the ſooneſt out of the canton; we had already ridden 
| four leagues, when we perceived a ſmall troop ap- 
proaching us, arid ſhortly we diſtinguiſhed a dozen of 
armed men on horſeback; who were leading a woman 
and a young man, both of whom were in fetters. It 
was no difhcult matter to divine who the unhappy 
victims were, that were thus being led to the ſtake. L 
approached the eſcort, and interrogated one of the 
conductors ; who anſwered, roughly, that they were 
leading two conſpirators to execution.—* Confpira- 
tors! cried I; a boy of ſeventeen !” Alas, 
ſezgnior,* replied the youth, my mother is not more 
guilty than myſelf; all her crime is, that ſhe ha 
ſuckled and brought up the daughter of Witikind.* - 
What dol hear ' cried I : Courage, young man L 
your mother ſhall not periſh.* At theſe words, I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to the conducters, and ordered them 
inſtantly to give their priſeners liberty. Obſerving 
but two men againſt twelve, they rephed only with 
menaces : then I ruſhed upon them ; and being vali- 
antly ſeconded by my ſquire, I overturned ſeveral, 
and the reſt, ſeized with fear, puſhed their horſes 
forward, and retreated. The young captive, who 
was on horſeback, finding himſelf rid of his guide, 
g rode up to me; I unfaſtened his ſhackles, and fur- 
niſhed him with a ſword; at this inſtant, the troop, 
f Vol. J. ̃ | H : who 
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who had now rallied, turned about, and began to 


aſſail us. The young man performed prodigies of 
valour; he killed three of our adverſaries, who had 
all at once fallen upon him: my ſquire and myſelf 
overcame five more, and the reſt ſaved themſelves by 
fight. As ſoon as the combat was, over, the young 
man ran and threw himſelf into his mother's arms, 
who had been laid down at the foot of a tree; after- 
wards the mother and fon came to fall upon their 
knees to me: I embraced them with equal joy and 
tenderneſs; and inſtantly mounting them upon one of 
the horſes of our vanquiſhed enemies, we departed 
without delay. We proceeded with all poſhble ex- 
pedition till the approach of night, at which time we 
were beyond the rebel canton; then, having nothing 
more to fear, we ſtopped at an inn, where we were 
obliged to remain ſeveral days, for my ſquire was 
much wounded. The young man (who is Zemni, at 
preſent my page) related to 'me, that his mother, 
who was attached to her country, and enriched by 
the bounty of Celanira, was averſe to accompany her 
into France; that when the rebels took poſſeſſion of 


the canton, ſhe was at firſt forgotten in the quiet 


retreat ſhe inhabited; that ſhortly afterward ſhe had 
notice that they were going to arreſt her ; that ſhe choſe 
fo conceal herſelf, inſtead of flying out of the country, 

but that at length her aſylum was diſcovered, as I 
have already obſerved. I found an inexpreſſible 


charm in the converſation of Zemni ; this > ag man, 


together with an agreeable perſon, poſſeſſed much 
natural good ſenſe, an extreme degree of ſenſibility, 


the molt undaunted courage, and graceful ſimplicity 


of manners; his mother and himſelf related to me a 


thouſand intereſting particulars relative to the in- 


fancy of Celanira, and [ never grew tired of hearing 
a repetition of them. Zemni expreſſed a deſire to 
attach himſelf to me, I partcok in his ſentiments, 
and we agreed, that he ſhould conduct his * into 
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France to Celanira, whom he would inform of his 
adventure, and that afterwards he ſhould return to 
meet me, never again to part, at the place I had 
pointed out to him. This arrangement being made, 
I furniſhed Zemni and his mother with money for 
their journey; and as to myſelf, I returned to the 
new retreat I had choſen, bearing with me the 
ſoothing idea, that Celanira would take it well that 
I had ſaved the life of her nurſe and the intereſting 
Zemni, and that in two months time I ſhould hear 
from her by the return of that young man.” Here 
Oliver cut ſhort his narration, and reſumed it the next 
day, as we ſhall ſee in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Ce n'eſt plus une ardeur dans mes veines cachẽe, 
. C'eſt Venus toute entière a ſa proie attaehẽe— 
Pazpas DIE RACcixx. 


OUR knights having on the following day taken 
ſome- proviſion with them, dined in a meadow in the 
neighbourhood of a vaſt foreſt ; they ſat down upon 
the graſs at the ſide of a brook, and after the meal 
was over, Oliver thus continued his ſtory : Some 
days after the departure of Zemni, I arrived at 
the place of my intended retreat; there I waited 
the return of Zemni, with an impatience . which 
every moment ſeemed to increaſe ; I counted the days 
"un H 2 | and 
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and the moments, and I could neither employ myſelf, 
nor divert my attention from an idea which entirely 


engroſſed it. In this manner I paſſed two months, 


and Zemni did not return; the torments of diſquietude 


then were added to the agitation of impatience ; every 


morning I repaired to the road by which Zemni was 
to arrive, and though it was now the depth of winter, 
J remained there the whole day, and every evening 
returned home in deſpair. Being no longer able to 
ſupport ſuch a ſituation, I was almoſt determined to 
{et off myſelf for France, and to enter the kingdom in 
private, when one morning | perceived Zemni ſud- 
denly enter my chamber. My firſt movement was to 
ruſh towards B tearing however to betray my ſe- 
cret, I had the reſolution to keep myſelf within bounds, 
andina tranquil mannerto make inquiry after the health 
of his mother. Seignior,” replied Zemni, with an air 
of ſorrow which ſtruck me, * I left her with Celanira, 
who has ſent you this letter.“ In ſpeaking theſe 


words he took a letter out of his pocket, and deliver- 


ing it into my hand, he retired : I remained motion- 
leſs, holding a letter from Celanira, and yet an in- 
vincible terrour, a ſecret boding, hindered me from 
opening it. This letter was to decide iny fate ; ,of 


that I was perſuaded. I was certain Celanira, who had 
| ter forbidden me to write to her, would never 


have had recourſe to ſuch a meaſure without ſome new 
andextraordinary cauſe! A thouſand gloomy ideas 
ruſhed into my mind, and chilled my blood !—At 
length rouſing myſelf from the ſtupor into which ſur- 
prize and concern had plunged me, I broke the fatal 
ſeal, and trembling opened the Jetter.—Here that 
letter is, continued Oliver, taking it from his pocket- 
book; read it, my dear Iſambard, and judge of the 
impreſſion it muſt have made upon my heart!“ Iſam- 
bard received the letter from the hands of Oliver, and 
read what follows : „„ | 8 
It is all over, Oliver, the moment is drawing 
nigh in which all vain terrours, which are inſpired by 
N human 
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human prudence, vaniſh away : I have no more ap- 
pearances to preſerve, I have nothing farther to appre- 


hend; I am going to die—the condition I am in re- 


ſtores me to myſelf; on the point of bidding farewel 
to life, I regain my liberty; and I am determined to 


conſecrate to thee the laſt moments of my exiſtence. 


Speed thyſelf, return, Celanira recals thee, ſhe lies at 
the point of death; O return that ſhe may expire in 
thy arms !/—Do not bemoan my fate; for thee 1 
ſhould not have lived, and I ſhall now die in thy em- 
brace !—My eyes ſhall yet fix themſelves upon thee, 
and thy hand ſhall preſs mine.—I may repeat that I love 
thee; I may then dare even to declare it publicly— 
then will there be an end to all human reſpect, all 


frivolous apprehenſions, all odious myſtery.—Liberty, 


although- proſcribed and a fugitive upon earth, at leaſt 
ſhall find refuge on the brink of the grave | Diſ- 
entangled from the heavy chains of kfe, it will then 


be allowed me to avow the paſſion which engroſſes 


all my ſoul ! nor ſhall I be forced to conceal thy love, 


in w ich conſiſted all my pride! I will ſay, Oliver 


was my lover. I adored him, and he loved none but 


me -O could I carry away the glorious title of thy 


ſpouſe !-—Yes, it is at the very inflant in which eter- 
nity ſhould open to receive me, that I ſhould ſolemnl 
vow to the creator to love thee for ever |—Yes, it is 


thus that this immortal ſoul, which was formed for 


thee, ſhould make ſuch engagement. Come then, my. 
Oliver, come and receive this ſacred vow | Make no 
delay, conſider that the days of Celanira are counted—. 
and that until thy return ſhe will paſs all the hours of 
them in invoking, in deſiring, and expecting thee !?? 
Scarce had Iſambard fimſhed the peruſal of this 


letter, when he heard ſome piercing cries which ſeemed 


to iſſue from the foreſt; the two friends inſtantly aroſe; 


they called to their ſquires, and mounting their ſteeds, 


they ruſhed into the foreſt. In the following chapter 
we ſhall ſee what they found there. | 
| | CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


MIDNIGHT. 


WM «+ 4+ ++ E cio chen te fi vede 
E elo che non fi vede, o parli, o penſi, 
O vadi, o miri, © pianga, o rido, o eanti 


| Tutto 6 mehzognas 
Paſtor fide, vu Guan. 


. The Sound hst tells what hours it is 
Are clamorous groans that ſtrike upon my heart! 


 SHAXESPEAR, 


THE Knights of the Swan directed their courſe 
towards the ſpot whence proceeded ' the cries, which 
they ſtill continued to hear, and which ſeemed to be 
thoſe of a female. In a ſhort time they perceived at a 
diſtance ſeveral men who were ſtanding round a tree; 
but at their approach theſe men took to flight, and eſ- 
caped into the thickeſt part of the wood; the knights 
then diſcovered a woman that the ruffians had tied to 
the tree they had juſt left. The two friends haſtened to 
deliver this unfortunate perſon, but Oliver had no 
ſooner looked at the lady's face, than he drew back, 
and trembled; Iſambard, cried he, „ give her 
_ afliftance,” On ſaying this he withdrew himſelf ab- 
Tuptly, ordered the ſquires to remain with Iſambard, 
mounted his horſe, and being attended by Zemni, he 
diſappeared in an inſtant. This conduct could not 
ſurpriſe Iſambard, ſince he himſelf had diſcovered the 
lady to be Armoflede. Iſambard approached her, 
untied her hands, and in a reſpectful but cool manner 
offered his ſervices, and requeſted her orders. A _ 
LE OS: 1 5 ; wy ede, 


flede, notwithſtanding the joy ſhe felt at her deliver- 
ance, was not yet recovered from the confuſton into 
which ſhe had been thrown by the unexpected fight 
of Oliver; ſhe remained an inſtant without ſpeaking, 
but quickly reſuming all her natural 2 ſhe 
requeſted Iſambard to lead her to an inn, where ſhe had 
ſlept the preceding night, the road to which ſhe point- 
ed out to him. While ſhe was ſpeaking, Iſambard, 
who had fixed his eyes upon her, could not avoid 
feeling much concern, that a form ſo full of grace 
ſhould contain a mind which had been repreſented to 
him ſo artful and atrocious; the diſorder of her dreſs 
{till added to her charms; her long hair, which was 
blacker than ebony, was looſe, and floating about 
her ſhoulders ; her naked arms, which were dazzling- 
ly white, ſtill bore the marks of the bonds from 
which ſhe had been juſt delivered; and the ſuffuſion, 
which the violent emotions ſhe had been under had 
ſill left upon her cheek, ſerved to increaſe the beauty 
of her complexion. Iſambard, calling the ſquires, 
ordered his horſe to be brought, and having mounted 
thereon, he took up Armoflede behind him. They 
had three leagues to ride before they reached the inn; 
but Armoflede, from the firſt moment, furniſhed almoſt 
the whole converſation. She related that. Adalgiſe had 
carried her off ſix months before; that ſhe had eſcaped 
out of his hands, and had ſince been continually travel- 
ling; that in paſſing through the foreſt, on that very 
day, ſhe had been beſet by robbers, and her attendants 
had taken flight : ſhe finiſhed her ſtory with a repetition 
of her thanks to Iſambard; and will all the expreſſion of 
the moſt ſenſible and tender gratitude. As Iſambard 
made no reply: © I fee too plainly, Seignior, added 
Armoflede, © that you have been prejudiced againſt 
me, yet did you but know the truth! For Heaven's 
ſake, madam,” replied Iſambard, interrupting her, do 
not ſpeak to me of Oliver, or of any thing that relates 
to him; this fingle point &cepted, 1 ſhall liken to _ 
WI 
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with all the reſpect that is due to your ſex; but it is a 
rule with me never to allow thoſe who are at variance 
with my friend to ſpeak of him, even when they declare 
to ſay nothing ill of him.“ At theſe words Armoflede 
kept profound filence: Ifambard thought he heard her 
weep : ſhe drew back one of her hands which ſhe had 
put round the knight's waiſt. He imagined from the 
movement ſhe made that ſhe was wiping her cheek : in 
aà moment he perceived the hand appear again, upon 
which his eyes, in ſpite of him, fixed themſelves, for it 
was remarkably delicate and formed in the moſt beau- 
tiful mould. In the mean while Armoflede ſighed, 
and ſtill continued ſilent; and the kind knight, appre- 
henſive that he had treated her too ſeverely, thought it 
behoved him to renew the converſation. He aſked her 
ſome indifferent queſtions; Armoflede made a ſhort re- 
ply, and in a tone of voice fo. plaintively ſweet, that Iſ- 
ambard was obliged to call to mind the ſtory of Oliver, 
in order to ſteel his heart againſt all riſing emotions 
of tenderneſs. At the ſame time he reflected, that Oli- 
ver had not ſtated the cauſes of his complaints againſt 
Armoflede; and in fine, that unhappy as he was, it was 
Not impoſſible but that he had exaggerated her tranſ- 
greſſions, or that he had even been deceived reſpecting 
her conduct and diſpoſition. Theſe reflections, aided 
by the ſighs of Armoflede, inſenſibly changed the tone 
of Iſambard, and by degrees the converſation was re- 
vived. Armoflede found means of ſaying a thouſand 
mine and flattering - things, and the young and loyal 
knight, without betraying the ſecret pleaſure he felt on 
hearing them, replied however with a degree of polite- 
"neſs, which often bordered upon gallantry. She diſ- 
played ſuch brilliant talents, that he could not reſiſt the 
inclination he himſelf felt to impreſs her with a good 
opinion of his own; and the deſire of pleaſing being 
almoſt reciprocal on both ſides, the converſation ſoon 
became exceedingly animated. They recollected anec- 
dotes of the court of Charlemagne, and remembered 
15 N tournaments 


tournaments at which they had been together. Armo- 
flede had not forgotten any of the exploits by which 
Iſambard had ſignalized himſelf in theſe warlike ſports; 
ſhe related them all, and afterwards ſhe lamented that 
Iſambard had never been of her particular acquaintance; 
ſhe added, that ſuch regret was not recent, and of that 
he could have no doubt, if he had remarked the ex- 
treme pleaſure ſhe always felt on meeting him. While 
they were thus chatting together, the road ſeemed ve- 
ry ſhort, although Iſambard had conſiderably ſlackened 
the pace of his ſteed. They were now within half a 
league of the inn, when ſuddenly a knight, armed cap- 
a-pie, made his appearance, having the viſor of his hel- 
met down. No ſooner had he caſt his eyes upon the ar- 
mour of the Knight of the Swan, than he uttered a 
terrible cry, and advancing with his lance pointed; «O 
thou moſt diſloyal of knights,“ cried he, “ O vile im- 
poſtor ! it is thus then that thou haſt noconnexion with 
that ungrateful and perfidious woman !”?—By this act, 
and this voice, Armoflede was at no loſs to recognize 
the furious Adalgiſe. Iſambard told her to mount the 
horſe of one of his ſquires, and to fly without delay, 
while he was combating with the Lombard prince. 
« Tf I be vanquiſhed,” ſaid he, „ you will, at leaſt, be 
faved.” Armoflede followed his advice; Adalgiſe ad- 
vanced, and would fain have ſeized her, but Ifambard 
prevented him, and the moſt obſtinate conflict quickly 
took place between them. Adalgiſe, animated by fury, 
and by the remembrance of his defeat at the court of 
Irene, fought with the defperate courage of a man who 
was bent at the ſame time upon redeeming his faded 
glory, and taking vengeance on a hated rival. The 
combat continued till the decline of the day; at length 
Iſambard diſarmed his enemy, who had only received a 
flight wound. „Prince,“ ſaid he, „your lance is 
broken, and your ſword is in my hands; this, is the ſe- 
cond time it has been there, and I now ſhall retain it, 
for in reſtoring it to you, you will renew the combat 
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under diſadvantageous conditions, ſince you are wound- 
ed and I remain unhurt. I exhort you not to truſt in 
future to appearances; you have this day been again 
deceived by them; I am no vile impoſtor, I have never 


been the lover of Armoflede ; ſhe was attacked by a 


band of ruffians, it was my duty to fly to her ſuccour, to 
take her under my protection, and afterwards to ſkreen 
her from your fury: beſides, I have no pretenſions at 
all to her, and I again give you my facred word of ho- 
nour for it.“ After theſe words, Iſambard left the un- 
happy Adalgiſe, and took the road to the inn, expect- 
ing to find Armoflede there, and being deſirous of giving 
her an account of the iſſue of the combat which he had 


been ſuſtaining for her ſake. But as he rode along, the re- 


membrance of Over returned to his mind; the faſci- 
nating Armoflede being no longer at his fide, he recol- 
lected every thing that he had faid of her; he ſhudder- 
ed on confidering Oliver had repeated a thouſand times 


that this artful woman was the cauſe of all his misfor- 


tunes; and he thought the circumſtance of Oliver's 
conviction of this was a ſufficient reaſon why his friend 
ſhould hold no kind of intercourſe with her. Iſambard, 
whoſe ſtrongeſt paſſion had always been friendſhip, 


upbraided himſelf for having been capable of diſcover- 


ing ſo many charms in the converſation of a perſon 
whom Oliver regarded as his moſt mortal enemy, and 
he determined to ſhut himſelf up in his chamber on his 
arrival at the inn, to take a few hours repoſe, to ſet off 
at the return of day in queſt of his friend, not only 
without making any inquiries after Armoflede, but avoid- 
ing the fight of her, though ſhe were on the ſpot. If- 
ambard kept his reſolution ; at a quarter of a league 
diſtance from the little town in which was the inn, he 
met the ſquire who had accompanied Armoflede; and 
who, being diſpatche&by her, was coming to meet him 
on the way; he informed him, that Armoflede, being 


arrived at the inn, manifeſted the greateſt concern for 


the ſituation of Iſambard, and that in ſpite of the excels 3 
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ol her fatigue, ſhe refuſed to retire to reſt before ſhe 
had heard ſome account of him. Iſambard, on his arri- 
val, ſent his ſquire to her, and immediately, according 
to the reſolution he had taken, ſhut himſelf up in the 
chamber into which his hoſt had conducted him. Ina 
quarter of an hour the ſquire returned, and reported 
that Armoflede, on hearing Iſambard was arrived and 
not wounded, expreſſed the moſt feeling ſenſations of 
delight. She fainted away, continued the ſquire, 
<« then ſhe ſhed a torrent of tears; and at laſt, ſhe urged 
me to accept this ruby which ſhe took from her finger, 
and which ſhe offered me with ſo much grace, that I 
was unable to refuſe it from fo fair a hand. P—© It is 
enough,” interrupted Iſambard, * order ſupper to be 
ſerved in my room, and my horſes to be ready at three 
in the morning, I ſhall ſet off before day-light.* It was 
now ſeven o'clock ; during ſupper time Iſambard ap- 
peared to be under an abſence of mind which was not 
uſual to him. As the people of the houſe were continu- 
ally coming and going, and the door was often opened, 
he had his eyes for ever on that fide, as if he were in 
_ expectation of ſome one; and the ſquires, who were 
both attending him, were aſtoniſhed to ſee him for the 
firſt time harſh and reſerved. At eight he diſmiſſed 
his attendants, and when he was alone, he flung him- 
ſelf into a chair, afterwards he got up, walked about 
the room in agitation, and then fat down again. He 
was ſullen and diſſatisſied, and ftrove to attribute his 
ill humour to the concern he felt for Oliver, and the 
vexation of being ſeparated from him. Armoflede in 
ſpite of him, interfered with theſe various thoughts - the 
account had ſeemed to him fo true, ſo natural. Armo- 
flede had fainted, ſhe had ſhed a torrent of tears. Aſter 
having been made acquainted with theſe particulars, 
did it not behove him to pay her a viſit, and aſkher ifhe 


could be of any farther ſervice to her? was it not a 


duty which decency required at his hands? With all 
theſe ideas was Iſambard tormented, but preſently fix- 
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ing his thoughts upon Oliver, all other thoughts were 
quickly diſpelled when he conſidered what a night he 
was going to paſs, and that he would have freſh reaſons 
to curle Armoflede, who had deprived him of his friend 
during the dreadful moments in which his preſence was 
become fo neceſſary. to him. At ten, Iſambard, worn 
dut with: fatigue, determined on taking ſome reſt, but 
he was aware he could indulge himſelf till midnight on- 
by, and that the moment he heard that fatal hour ſtrike. 
_ © the image of the ſpectre, and the wretched Oliver, 
would. not allow him to cloſe his eyes. He was go- 
ing to throw himſelf on the bed, when he heard, in a 
neighbouring cloſet, a cruſh of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, that he thought the wall was tumbling down; a 
cor belonging to this cloſet, which had appeared to 
him to be nailsd up, led to his own room; he took a 
light, and obſerved with aſtoniſhment that the ſhock had 
broken open the door; at the ſame inſtant he heard 
| groans. Full of concern and emotion—he puſhed the 
door, he entered the cloſet—and what was his ſurpriſe, 
to ſee Armoflede lying upon a broken bed, in the midſt 
of the ruins of the. cieling which had fallen in, almoſt 
naked, and apparently at the point of death. On per- 
ceiving him, ſhe half opened her eyes, in a languid man- 
ner, and with a voice ſcarce to be heard, O heavens,” 
ſaid ſhe, by what miracle are you again come to my 
aſſiſtance! Ah, Seignior, take me hence -I am bruiſed 
to pieces—I am dying. — I flept over this cloſet, the 
eieling ſuddenly fell in judge of the condition Imuſt 
de in— 0 take me away hence.“ At theſe words Iſ- 
ambard advanced towards Armoflede, who ſtretched 
out her arms to him; he took her up in his, carried 
ber into his own room, and laid her upon his bed. — Ar- 
maoflede then ſeemed to perceive with affright, that ſhe 
had no other cloathing upon her dut her ſhift; ſhe drew 
the coverlid of the bed to hide her, but ſhe was ſo weak, 
and in ſuch pain, and did this in ſo awkward: a manner 
_ withal, that her two legs remained entirely uncoyered. 
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—Tfambard, more confuſed than ever, was ſtanding mo- 


tionleſs by her ſide. “ Ah, Seignior,” ſaid Armo- 
flede, © the pain I feel is inconceivable II believe 
my right leg is broke.” —< O heavens !“ cried Iſam- 

bard, © is it poſſible ?”—Oan faying this he knelt down 
in order the better to make examination, and he was 


gratified with the near view of the handfomeſt legs in 


the world. Armoflede {till complained, and put her 
hand behind Ler head: “J amſure,” faid ſhe, I 
am wounded there: examine the place, I entreat 
you.” Iſambard untied her night cap; in an inſtant 
her fine hair fell looſe, and ſpreading over the bed 
ſide, hung down to the ground. Ifambard divided 


her locks with great care, and ſaw nothing but a 


charming neck, which, diſplaying itſelf between the 
treſſes of her hair, exhibited a whiteneſs more ſplendid 
than alabaſter : yet Iſambard perceived ſome ſtains of 
blood upon the handkerchief which covered Armo- 
flede's boſom; and he had no doubt but that ſhe had re- 
ally received a wound in the head. At this he was 


much affected, and propoſed calling for aſſiſtance, « No, 


no;” replied Armoflede, “ none can be found here, 
and the beſt of all ſuccour is the compaſſion of the ge- 
nerous Iſambard.”— Then giving herſelf up to the ef- 
- fuſions of gratitude, ſhe ſaid the tendereſt things to him. 
« My pains,” faid ſhe, “ are decreaſed, and I now 
Matter myſelf that this horrid fall will not prove mortal 
but I thought myſelf expiring when you came to my 
aſſiſtance, and it ſoothed me to think; that he who had 
been this day twice my deliverer, ſhould receive my laſt 
. figh.!—You are going to depart in ſome hours—and 
probably I ſhall never ſee you again—let my heart then 
diſhurden itſelf to you.— 1 have erred, and have been to 
blame, but I am incapable either to feign or betray— 
and my heart is formed for love !—Armoflede expreſſed 
herſelf in a tone which ſeemed fo true, her eyes were 
animated with ſuch fire, and. ſhe was ſo handſome, that 
few men in the place of Iſambard would have proved 
70 op | incredulous; 
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incredulous ; and he whoſe paſſions were ſo quick, and 


whoſe heart ſo tender, muſt be leſs ſo than another; his 
emotions therefore being increaſed by ſenſibility, he re- 
plied in ſuch a manner as ſhowed her all the effect ſhe 
had produced upon him; he was ſtill on his knees, and 


ſeemed as if he had forgotten he was in ſuch an atti- 


tude ; he ſpoke little, but his eyes were fixed upon Ar- 
moflede, and their looks ſufficiently expreſſed the trou- 
ble of his ſoul, and the diforder of his imagination. The 
converſation became {till more tender: Armoflede again 


| ſpoke of the approaching departure of Iſambard; ſhe 


ſighed, and tears ftarted from her eyes; ſhe ſeemed as 


if ſhe would hide them; and Iſambard, ſeizing one of 


her hands, and preſſing it in his, © I will not leave 


you in your preſent condition,” ſaid he, „ and I will 


not depart before I am well aſſured of your recovery,” 
« Recover, O, may I never,” cried Armoflede. At 


"theſe words, Iſambard, in great emotion, kiſſed with 
tranſport the hand he was preſſing. « O my dear Iſam- 


bard !”” replied Armoflede, with a choked and tremb- 


ling voice, © if you could read in my heart!“ Theſe 


words completed the knight's intoxication; Armoflede 
-obſerving how he was affected, inclined her head upon 


his ſhoulder, and crept into his arms. At this mo- 
ment, the clock ftruck twelve (9). Iſambard trem- 
bled, and ſtarting up with wild looks, „O funeral 


ſound !”” cried he, „O unhappy wretch !”—He did 
not finiſh, but haſtened and threw himſelf into an arm- 
ed chair at the farther end of the toom, clapping his two 
hands to his face. Armoflede, loſt in aſtoniſhment, for 
ſome time remained filent; ſhe then began to Tpeak to 
him, to call him, but in vain, the charm was deſtroyed. 


Iſambard being reſtored to himſelf, no longer heard 
herz; faithful friendſhip preſented to his. imagination the 


horrid ſpectacle of the phantom, and the torments of 


Oliver. “ Alas!” ſaid he, in his mind, © in this dread- 


ful moment, my unhappy friend is regretting me and I 


was lying at the feet of the dangerous ſyren, whom he 
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conſiders as the author of his miſery 1 This reflec- 


tion cauſed him to ſhed tears. Armoflede, whoſe ſur- 
priſe increaſed at every inſtant, dared no more to ſpeak, 
but the was in great agitation; ſhe complained, and 
ſtrove with her moans to call back Iſambard's attenti- 
on: but her efforts were all in vain. Iſambard, who 
was abſorbed in gloomy meditation, fancied himſelf by 
the bed-ſide of his friend, and nothing was able to dif- 
pel this image from his mind. In this manner paſſed 
the whole night; at length Iſambard, who counted all 
the hours, perceived the firſt beams of day; he then ima- 
gined he ſaw the ſpectre vaniſh into air; he ſaw Oliver 
delivered, and he became compoſed again. He got up, 
and appearing as if awaked from a painful dream, he 
approached Armoflede under much embarraſſment, and 
with great timidity ſtammered out a few unintelligible 
words. | | 8 


Armoflede, quite overcome with rage and ſpite, was 


going to burſt forth into violent abuſe, when repeated 
knocks at the door were heard, which appeared very 
extraordinary at ſo early an hour. Armoflede had in- 
tended to leave the room before the people of the inn 
were ſtirring, and ſhe forbade Ifambard to anſwer; in the 
mean while, the knocking was 'redoubled, the door 
burſt open, and, at the ſame inſtant, a man in armour 


ruſhed into the room. It was Adalgiſe, who cried 


out, © You ſhall periſh, perjured wretches!“ Ar- 
moflede gave a loud ſhriek, and to the great-aſtoniſh- 
ment of Iſambard, ſhe ſprung 'nimbly; out of, bed, 
ran acroſs the room, and took refuge in the cloſet, ſnut- 
ting herſelf 'in. Iſambard, who had fnatched up his 
arms, placed himſelf at the door to defend the paſſage 
againſt Adalgiſe, who, boiling with fury, drew his 


ſword. Ifambard wanted to enter into an explanation, 


but Adalgiſe, without liſtening to what he ſaid, fell up- 
on him, and the combat began. Iſambard wg er 
regret; he was aware that appearances were ſtrongly 
àainſt him; beſides, he knew that Adalgiſe was Rong 
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ed, and lamenting the unhappy prince, he was mindful 
only to ward off his blows, and not to return them, 
The combat had laſted a quarter of an hour, when Iſ- 
ambard heard ſeveral people, who had been drawn by 
the noiſe, and in a little time he ſaw the hoſt appear, 
who made vain efforts to ſeparate them. The hoſt diſ- 
covered, from the expreſſions of Adalgiſe, the moti ves 
of his rage, and he cried out to him ſeveral times, that 
he was in the wrong, that the Knight of the Swan 
was not guilty, and that it was not he whom he ſhould 
accuſe. In the midſt of all this tumult, a knight ſud- 
denly entered the room, who ran between the two com- 
batants; let the reader judge of Iſambard's joy, it was 
Oliver. The impetuous Adalgiſe diſengaged himſelf, 
and again ruſhed upon his adverſary; but at this inſtant 
his wound burſt open, a great quantity of blood iſſued 
from it, and he fainted into the arms of Oliver, who 
laid him upon the bed, and then left the-room with 
his friend, whom he taok with him. Iſambard, before 
he left the inn, was deſirous to interrogate the hoſt ; he 
led him on one fide, and aſked what he meant when he 
aſſured Adalgiſe, that he was in the wrong. The hoſt 
appeared much embarraſſed, but Iſambard overcame his 
ſcruples by making him a preſent of ſome money; then 
he diſcovered the moſt extraordinary ſtratagem. He re- 
lated, that the cieling of the cloſet next to Iſambard's 
chamber had fallen in above a week before Armoflede 
had ſlept two nights in the very room Iſambard juſt oc- 
cupied, and had taken notice of the cloſet ; returning 
to the inn, ſhe had engaged the hoſt to lodge the knight 
in the white. armour (whom ſhe expected) in that room; 
and in the mean. time, having cauſed a broken bed to 
be placed in the cloſet, ſhe retired there, taking care - 

faſten the door within fide, and to pile up againſtthe 
wall a parcel of lumber, which having been - thrown 
down by her muſt have produced the noiſe that Iſam- 
bard had heard. The hoſt finiſhed his relation by en- 
treating Iſambard to keep the ſecret, for he had = 
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miſed the young lady never to diſcloſe it. This diſco- 
very forced a ſmile from Iſambard, at the ſame time 
that it confounded him; he could not conceive that 
impudence, artifice, and impoſture, cauld be carried to 
ſuch an extreme; and, indeed, in the age in which he 
lived, ſuch a character was not common. Iſambard 
bleſſed heaven, and the friendſhip which had preſerved 
him from the ſnares of a woman who was equally con- 
temptible and dangerous: he haſtened to join Guder, 
and they immediately departed from the inn. — 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE RETURN. 


Hela de ſes deſtins quel mortel eſt le maſtre! ! 
| Veuve de Malebar de M. xs Mitzzr. 


THE knights betook themſelves again to the road 
to Cleves; and on the way Oliver 3 friend, * 
that after the rencontre of Armoflede in the foreſt, he 2 

had regained the high road, and arrived in the town, * 

where they had ſlept ; that imagining Iſambard would 
conduct Armoflede thither, and paſs the night, he had 
ſtopped, but not at the beſt inn, as he concluded Ar- 
moflede would make choice of it; that he had put up 
at a wretched public-houſe, where he had paſſed the 
moſt dreadful of nights; and that, half an hour after 
ſun-riſe, he had repaired to the inn. After this detail, 
Oliver aſked his friend no queſtions relative to hiscom- 
bat with Adalgiſe, becauſe he was fearful - hearing 
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 Armoflede ſpoken of; and Ifambard, who eaſily read 
his thoughts, kept a profound ſilence upon the whole 


adventure. At ten o'clock the knights halted in a lit- 


tle wood; and there, at the requeſt of his friend, 


| Oliver reſumed the continuation of his ſtory in the fol- 


, oooh. : 
« We left off at the letter which Celanira had diſ- 
patched by Zemni. Thou haſt peruſed this energetic 


and affecting letter, and thou mayeſt have ſome idea of 


the condition in which I found myſelf upon reading it. 
Immediately,” without loſing a ſingle moment, I called 
my ſquire ; I ordered my horſes, and inſtantly departed. 
Zemni was at my ſide ; but I dared not aſk him any 
queſtions ; I dreaded his replies, and was fearful of 
thus betraying my deſpair, the violence of which was 
increaſed by every reflection I made; however, I 
thought it neceſſary to tell him that Celanira had charg- 
ed me with ſome ſecret commiſſions which ſhe had 
for friends in Saxony; that I had ſome important 
things to communicate to her on their part, and that 
ſuch was the object of my journey. Alas! ſeignior, 
replied Zemni with a figh, let us haſten then, for — 


he did not nniſh, but hung down his head in a ſorrow- 


ful manner, and I perceived his tears flowing. I ſhud- 
dered—theſe few words threw me into an agony ; and 
not being able to pour forth my heart, I puſhed my 
horſe forward, in order to keep at a diſtance from Zem- 
ni, the fight of whom I could now no longer ſuffer, — 
After fourteen hours ride, the laflitude of our horſes 
obliged us to ſtop. I ſhut myſelf up in a chamber; and 
there, without witneſſes, I gave way to all the poig- 
nancy of grief. I again opened the fatal and affecting 
letter; I peruſed it upon my knees, and ſhed a torrent 
of tears. O thou, cried I, thou, whoſe exiſtence 
is more precious, more dear to me than even thy love, 
thou calleſt me, and I am forced to ſtop - thou 
calleſt me, and upon the very road that leads to 
thee, I am condemned to remain motionleſs for ſome 
hours l—thoſe hours of tedious length, thoſe 2 
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hours are rolling on without bringing us nearer toge- 
ther! This idea drove me diſtracted; I reckoned all 
the moments; in one minute I walked with haſty 
ſtrides about the chamber, in the next I went out to 
learn the hour of the day. At laſt, finding all were 
gone to reſt, I threw myſelf into a chair, read the let- 
ter over and over again, and bathed it with my tears 
but in the midſt of all this painful anxiety, theſe 
heart-rending diſquietudes, never did my imagination 
figure to itſelf the danger her life was in; that dreadful 
thought was, as it were, concentrated at the bottom of 
my heart; at each moment I felt its inſupportable preſ- 
ſure; but I repelled it with a kind of ſuperſtition 
which T am unable to define; I dared not articulate to 
myſelf the terrible words: She is perhaps no more; ſhe 
will die I ſhould have thought I was uttering blaſ- 


phemy, and confirming my miſery. I ſhed tears of 


blood; I had the-convulſive throbbings of deſpair at my 


heart; and I ftill repeated to myſelf that ſhe had been 


deceived, as to the condition in which ſhe lay. Under 
light forrow we often have recourſe to exaggeration z 
but when oppreſſed by miſery in the extreme, we en- 
deavour to deceive ourſelves; and it was, above all, 
that ſentiment, which in itſelf was ſo natural, that ren- 
dered the preſence of Zemni ſo painful to me. His 
deep afliction not only pierced me to the ſoul, but he 
incurred a kind of anger which I could hardly ſup- 


_ Preſs; I was ſet upon deceiving myſelf; and every 


thing that deſtroyed the illuſion irritated me, and be- 
came odious in my fight. In this manner it was that I 
paſſed all the time of this diſtreſſing journey, which I 
performed with inconceivable diſpatch. As I approach- 
ed the ſpot where Celanira dwelt, I felt my impatience 
and my diſquietudes multiply upon me; I was equally 
deſirous and fearful to arrive at my journey's end; and 
this contrariety of ſentiments plunged me into a ſtate 
of inexpreſſible perplexity. We arrived at the cloſe 
of the day. Not being willing to make my appearance 


before 
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before I had given information to the emperor, I alight- 
ed at an inn, and diſpatched Zemni to the palace; 1 
remained ſhut up in my room till his return, in a con- 
dition not poſſible to be deſcribed. At length, after an 
hour's ſuſpenſe, I heard his voice at the foot of the 
ſtair-caſe ;z and the tone of it ſeeming to be firm and 
natural, was ſufficient to cheer me, or at leaſt to revive 
all my hopes. I roſhed towards the door; I advanced 
upon the ſtaircaſe, and met Zemni, who cried out, ſhe 
lives, ſbe is much.recovered /—At theſe words being pe- 
netrated with tenderneſs, and ſtupified with Joys I ſtart- 
ed, and, ſtaggering, ſunk down upon the landing-place 
of the ſtairs. Zemni took me in his arms, and carried 
me into my chamber. I ſoon came to myſelf again, and 
my firſt care was to remove the ſuſpicions to which 
ſuch weakneſs muſt give riſe in the mind of Zemni; but 
he interrupted me, ſaying, I will not pry into your 


ſecrets; but who could better keep them than he who 


owes you his life, his liberty, and his happy deſtiny?” — 
Theſe words he uttered with ſuch moving and genuine 
ſenſibility, that from this time, without entirely open- 


ing my heart, I have «thrown off all conſtraint with 
him; never have I directly imparted my ſecrets to him, 
and never has he aſked me any queſtions: but I no lon- 


ger endeayoured to diſſemble my ſentiments in his pre- 
ſence, and I have ever found in him as much fidelity as 
reſervedneſs and diſcretion. He informed me, that * 

lanira had commiſſioned him to tell me, ſne would ſee 
me the next day in the evening at Armoflede's apart- 


ments. This place of rendezvous ſurpriſed me: but 


Zemni told me that Celanira was intimately acquaint- 
ed with Armoflede: he could, however, give me no 
farther particu lass. a 

„ Thou wert not then at court, and I ſent for Lan- 
celot, whom I requeſted to inform the emperor of my 


arrival. This prince having only preſcribed a journey 


of ſix months, I flattered myſelf he would not diſap- 
prove of my return; and, indeed, Lancelot quickly 
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came back to let me know, that he would receive me 
the next morning, and ſee me again with pleaſure.— 
Lancelot gave me all the news of the court; he ſaid, 
the paſſion of Eginard for Emma was the topic of ge- 
neral converſation, and that it was confidently aſſerted 
the princeſs had conquered her partiality to me, and 
at laſt ſhared the affection of Eginard. Here I inter- 
rupted Lancelot, to proteſt, that Emma had never 
thought of me; but I could not perſuade him to be- 
lieve it; and, reſuming his diſcourſe, © Every one # 
knows,” faid he, © that you have ſacrificed fortune and 70 
ambition to the charms of Armoflede ; of this the her- 
ſelf makes no myſtery; and I know ſeveral to whom 
ſhe has made an avowal of it. You may imagine,” 
continued he, © that this diſcovery has not ſerved to di- 
miniſh the enmity which formerly ſubſiſted between 
her and the princeſs Emma; the latter too is grown 
very cool towards the daughter of Witikind, whom ſhe 
had loved ſo much, and entirely on account of her recent 
intimacy with Armoflęede.“ © But,” replied 1, how 4 
has this connexion been formed ?* © Very naturally, Y 
anſwered Lancelot; © Armoflede knowing your at- 7 
tachment to Witikind, and, touched at the friendſhip * 
that great man entertained for you, has imagined ſhe 1 
was doing what would prove highly agreeable to you 
in the tender attention ſhe has ſhown to his daughter, i 
who has lain under a languiſhing malady which threat- 1 
ened her life. Armoflede has frankly avowed the mo- 
tive which led her to cultivate Celanira's friendſhip ; 
ihe has even declared it to Witikind; and ſoon becom- 
ing better acquainted with Celanira, ſhe at length loved 
her for herſelf, At this I felt extreme ſurpriſe, mixed 
with a kind of vague and painful diſquietude. It was 
evident that Armoflede, in having paid ſuch aſſiduous 


and unremitting attention to Celanira, had obtained E: 
trom her the communication of all our ſecrets. I faw, : 
indeed, that theſe ſecrets had not been betrayed, and that J: 


Armoflede even took the beit-coacerted precautions to . 
897 conceal Y 


a —_—— — 
— — — - 


ſhe was upon the point of ſeeing me renew the engage- 
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conceal them; but in ſuch conduct I diſcovered an exceſs 
of generoſity which, in ſpite of me, became ſuſpicious. 
 Armoflede had received my firſt homage: ſeparated from 
her through her levity, and again united by her artifices, 


ments of our early youth, when on a ſudden I was 
withdrawn from her for ever: I had obſerved in her 


neither ſpite, nor ill humour, nor anger; and I could 


only attribute ſuch gentleneſs either to indifference” or 
diſſimulation. If ſhe had never loved me, the objects 
of my attachment could have no claim to her attentions ; 
and if ſhe regretted” me, if my change affected her, 


what ought I to think of the tenderneſs ſhe expreſſed 
for her rival? Theſe reflections impreſſed my mind 
with all the ſuſpicions and all the torment of a well- 


founded miſtruſt, and alloyed the joy which I felt on be- 
ing ſo near to Celanira, to have been recalled by her, 


and to be no longer under any apprehenſions on ac- 


count of her recovery; for Lancelot had confirmed the 


report of Zemni in having aſſured me that ſhe was now 
outof all _— I ſpent a part of the night in the. 


frequent peruſal of her letter ; this letter, which had 


coſt me ſo many tears, did not contain a word but what 


now tended to increaſe my happineſs ; Celanira loved me 
more than ever; ſhe could not exiſt without me; ſhe 


was determined to make every ſacrifice for my ſake, to 


brave every thing, to riſk all for me !—But ought I to 
take the advantage of that ſupreme aſcendancy which 


love had given me over her ?—She was going to make 


me the arbiter of her fate; I ought therefore to loſe 


fight of myſelf, to ſee only her, and to give her all the 


advice of rational and prudent friendſhip. I refolved 


upon this; and, above all, I determined to prevail up- 


on her not to decide but after long and mature reflec- 
tion. ; A | VF 
The next morning I waited on the emperor, who 


received me in ſuch a manner as confounded many of 
the courtiers, for the cauſe of my departure, and an ab- 


ſence of ſix months, had impreſſed them with the idea 


that 
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that my diſgrace was certain and irretrievable. The 
emperor ſpoke to me of a tournament which he in- 
tended to exhibit for the entertainment of the illuſ- 
trious Egbert, the fugitive king whom he had gene- 
rouſly received at his court, and who was now on the 
point of departing for England. The emperor faid, 
he meant to put me upon the lift of combatants, being 
deſirous, that that feſtive day ſhould prove a 
day of glory to all his friends. At ng, after 
having treated me with all that frank and graceful 
amenity of behaviour which renders him the moſt 
amiable of princes, he diſmiſſed me. I retired to m 
apartments, and ſhut myſelf up: there, alone, wit 
Celanira's letter, and occupied but with one thought 
and one with, I waited the hour of rendezvous; and, 
as ſoon as night came on, I repaired to Armoflede. L. 
was ſhown up a back ſtaircaſe, which led me to a little 
door that my guide opened; I entered, and found my- 
ſelf in a cloſet, where I was requeſted to wait alone a 
moment. I was ſo fluttered and diſmayed, that I was 
obliged to throw myſelf into an arm chair, for I was 
quire unable to ſuſtain myſelf. In a few minutes I 
heard the light ruſtling of a woman's dreſs ; I ſtarted, 
and got up from my ſeat, when I ſaw Armoflede ap- 
pear; ſhe approached me with an open and affectionate 
air; and, taking me by the hand, ſhe looked at me a 
moment, in ſilence, with the expreſſion of the keeneſt 
ſenſibility. Unhappy Oliver,” ſaid ſne, how are 
the marks of ſorrow impreſſed upon thy countenance! 
But alas!“ continued ſhe, wiping away the tear which 
moiſtened her eye, you are going to ſee a ſtill more 
ſtriking picture of the ravages of grief; ſcarce will 
you be able to know your intereſting friend. 
Where is ſhe?” interrupted I, lead me to her 
feet. — Come, my dear Oliver,” replied Armoflede, 

come, you {hall ſee her in a moment.“ She then led 
me along; I followed her: and after having traverſed 


ſeveral rooms, ſhe ſtopped before a door which was 
| half 
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gazed on her with the mixed ſenſations of tenderneſs 


to engrave on my memory the firſt words I heard her 
articulate: but my agitation was ſo violent, and my 


converſation during the firſt half hour we paſſed toge- 


to make any, I begged her not to be precipitate, or 
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| half opened. Go into that room,” ſaid ſhe; in 


an hour I will come and fetch you back.” On ſaying 
this, ſhe left me; I puſhed the door, and found Gets 
nira lying on a couch: I approached; but, O heavens! 
what did I feel, whencaſting my eyes upon her adorable 
face, I perceived nothing more than the ſhade of Ce- 
lanira —An exceſhve thinneſs, a frightful paleneſs, 
without having disfigured her features, ſpread over 
her countenance the moſt touching expreſſion of grief 


and melancholy: ſhe had no longer the bloom and 


freſhneſs of youth ; but the ſentiments which animated 
her face ſtill preſerved there the ſublime ſtamp, of 
beauty. Without even knowingher, it was ſufficient 


to look at her only to be convinced, that the ſickneſs 


of the ſoul-cauſed all her languor and ſorrow. [1 


and pity, remorſe and gratitude. She conſidered me 
likewiſe with tenderneſs, and breaking ſilence the 
firſt, * O my Oliver !* ſaid fe, © how much have we 
ſuffered ! — I know not what anſwer I made; I only 
recollect the firſt words ſhe uttered ; for I had been ſo 
long deprived of the felicity of hearing her ſpeak, that 
the ſound of her loved voice ſtruck me ſo forcibly, as 


head ſo giddy, that I have no longer any idea of our 


ther. When my diſtraction was a little ſubſided, | 
communicated my reſolution, and declared that I re- 
turned with all the ſentiments of reſignation and ſub- 
miſſion which I had when left her; that not only! 
exacted no ſacrifice on her.part, but that if ſhe intended 


take her reſolution but on mature deliberation. It is 
now too late, Qliver,” replied -ſhe, it is now too 
late!“ I could not have availed myſelf of it 
even on the day we ſeparated; I then deceived 
myſelf: after the total reſignation of my heart, 


after 
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after having received thy vows, I dared to be- 
lieve I ſtill poſſeſſed ſome virtues unconnected with 
love; I dared to believe, that filial piety, my -at- 
tachment to my country, the ſenſe of honour, and my 
promiſes, would at length get the better of à guilty 
paſſion. When near thee, when in thy arms, it was 
thus I thought; thy love and thy eſteem 1 conſidered 
as the certain warrant of my virtue; thy preſence ele- 
vated me above myſelf! On leaving me, thou haſt 
deſtroyed the. illuſion my . had created; I 
examined into the depths of my heart, and found thee 


only there Life became odious and inſupportable; I 


looked forward to the approaching termination of it 
without terrour; — death would have releaſtd me from 
an engagement which, though abhorred, yet ſtill T re- 
ſpected; but an unexpected event ſoon decided "y 
deſtiny. A ſquire, diſpatched from Albion, arrived, 


do inform my father of the particulars of the combat, 


in which he owed his life to the valour of the moſt 
generous of French knights wy name was not men- 
tioned ; but in the unknown perſon who called himſelf 
the friend of Witikind, my father eafily recogniſed 
his own deliverer, and my heart could not be miſtaken 
in him. The ſquire added, that his maſter had re- 
ceived ſeveral dangerous wounds in this combat, which 
he at firſt neglected; but being opened again, his re- 
covery was now become doubtful; that this misfor- 
tune, if it did not prove mortal, would at leaſt be of long 
continuance, and that the arrival therefore of Albion 
in France would be exceedingly retarded. My father, 
as he related theſe particulars to me, ſeemed leſs con- 
cerned at Albion's fate; than touched with gratitude 
at the generoſity of Oliver; and ſome words, which he 


let fall, clearly convinced me, that the ſecret wiſhes of 


his heart accorded with mine. Ir was then that all 
my ſcruples vaniſhed, or rather that I determined to 
ſacrifice them. It ſeemed to me that my lover, in 
having ſaved the life of his rival, had releaſed me from 
Vow Ec : EEE” that 
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that odious engagement which death, without his ge- 
nerofity, would have cancelled; at leaſt I conſidered 
that that ſublime action would juſtify all my weak- 
_ neſs; beſides, I thought my death near at hand, and [I 
was averſe to repulſe the idea which in my own mind 
ſanctioned my right to recal you. In the mean while, 
although 1 had taken my reſolution, I was yet checked 
and embarraſſed upon the choice of the means to 
be employed'in execution of my intentions. When 
Zemni and his mother arrived, the accounts I heard 
from them affected me in a manner which I will not 
attempt to'deſcribe. On the very day I wrote the 
letter which] ſent by Zemni, —he departed with it, — 
and immediately the hope of ſeeing thee again re- 
ſtored me to liſe. In fine, Oliver, after all that 1 
have endured, and all you have done for me, you are 
no longer entitled to ſpeak the cold language of rea- 
fon ; you are ſenſible enough that Celanira is yours, 
and that yours only ſhe can be.— Alas! in giving thee. 
my hand, I do not promiſe thee felicity: is there an 

for ſuch as violate their duty ?*—In uttering theſe 
Words, ſhe could not ſuppreſs her tears. As for me, 
who was ſtruck only by the deciſion which crownedall 
my wiſhes, and releaſed from a painful taſk which! 
had impoſed upon myſelf, I diſcovered, without con- 
ſtraint, the exceſs of my gratitude and joy. She then 
declared ſhe was determined to marry me, as ſoon as 
ſhe had recovered her health; ſhe directed me to ſeek 
a prieſt who would conſent to unite us in ſecret in the 
place which we were to chooſe. She made me give 
my word not to admit any perſon whatever into our 
confidence, promiſing to act with the ſame diſcretion 
on her part. The friendſhip of Armoflede,* ſaid 
ſhe, has obtained the ſecret of my heart, but I have 
concealed from her my intentions; ſhe imagines it is 
impoſſible to break my former engagement, and I ſuffer 
her to continue in that errour. The fatal giſt of my 
hand would now prove your deſtruction, were the im- 
portant 
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| portant myſtery divulged; and I ought then to exert 
all my care to conceal it.“ | 


« As ſhefiniſhed theſe words, we heard a noiſe, it was 


Armoflede who came in at that inſtant, and ſat down 
upon Celanira's couch. Her preſence, which was ſo. 
troubleſome, and, particularly at this moment, threw 
me into an humour which i was unable to. repreſs. 
Armoflede engroſſed almoſt all the converſation, and 
in about half an hour Celanira diſmiſſed me; I waited 
for this with impatience, for being no longer tete-a- 
tte with her, I felt an extreme deſire to be alone, 
that I might meditate without interruption upon all I 
had juſt heard. Before I had ſeen Celanira, I had no 
doubt but that ſhe had determined to break her en- 
gagements with Albion, but I had not foreſeen fo firm 
a 33 on her part, and ſtill much leſs her reſolu- 
tion of giving me her hand without delay. I had been 
capable of generoſity when I had only a diſtant hope. 
when I conceived it impoſſible that Celanira could 


conſent to unite her fate with mine before the expira- | 


tion of two or three years; but the idea of poſſeſſing 
her in a few days abſolutely overturned my reaſon, and 
annihilated all my principles. I had now neither 
foreſight, nor diſquietude, nor remorſe ; I could only 
repeat to myſelf—he is mine ! eaſily found a prieſt 
who conſented to marry me in ſecret. As he had 
heard of my ſuppoſed engagement with Armoflede, he 
imagined ſhe was the perſon I was going to eſpouſe. 
1 dic not undeceive him, but I informed him, that the 
lady, who would not ſuffer herſelf to be known, 
would be vealed during the ceremony; he made no 
difficulty reſpecting what I propoſed, and promiſed in- 


violable ſecrecy. Nothing was now wanted but the 


choice of a ſpot to which Celanira might repair with 


_ eaſe, and which was inacceſſible to ſurpriſe. - I re- 


— 


collected there was a famous ſubterraneous paſſage | 


near Witikind's villa, which communicated -with a - 
part of his garden. Tradition tells us this paſſage: 
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ſerved as a retreat and aſylum to the victims of reli- 


gious perſecution; many of them are even interred 


there. At the bottom of this vaſt cavern, which is 
beftrewed with revered monuments of the dead, is an 
antique chapel, in which mals is ſtill celebrated once 
à year, in commemoration of the ſaints who inhabited 


the place. After having conſulted Celanira, I made 


choice of this chapel, for it was impoſſible to folem- 
nize a ſecret marriage at the court; and thus was I 


obliged to defer my happineſs for a month, as Cela- 


wra could not leave the court till the ſpring. 
_ 1 4 Before this happy and long-delired moment ar- 

rived, I had the ſatisfaction to fee Celanira recover 
her health in ſo rapid a manner, that ſhe was able to 


be preſent at the tournament which the emperor gave 
in honour of prince Egbert. Celanira, who received 


zt couit the diſtinction ſhown to the princeſſes, was 
ſeated in their tems; to diſtfibute with them the prizes 
deftined-to the victors. Thou wert at that famous feſ- 
tival, xehich was like wiſe the period of thy diſgrace, 
through the inn cent, but perhaps too tender concern, 

which queen Hermengarde betrayed for thee. It was 
reported, that on giving thee one of the prizes, ſhe 
was heard to ſay Be conſtant as thou art valiant.” 
I Iiſtened to the remarks of calumny and ill will; Fob- 
ſerved the emperor become uneaſy and agitated; I 
adviſed thee: to avoid the diſugreeable publicity of an 


exile, and we found the means of accounting for thy 
precipitate departure; and thou lefredſ{ the court an 


hourafter the tournainent was finiſhed. Thou knoweſt, 
and Rothold;] I was-challenged by Eginard, who ad- 
vanced to maintain, that his lady ſurpaſſed mine in vir- 


that, a ſter having vanquiſhed Oger reger Spe 


tue and beauty, 1 replied, that this trite- challenge 
camelvery unſuitably from him to me, becauſe 1 was 
ignorant of his lady's name, and he was unacquainted 


with"mine- Beſides, added I, though I love none 
beit her I ſerve, yet! honour her whole ſex, and-will. 
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not give offence to any one of them; but T maintain, 
Eginard, that you are capable neither of the paſſion 
nor the conſtancy of which I have given proof. 
This uy was much applauded; every eye was turned 


to Armoflede, and afterward directed to the princeſs 


Emma, who was unable to conceat her vexation and 
embarraſſment. Eginard was much enraged, and 
combated with extreme paſhon, 1 dealt him a blow 
with my lance that made his horſe rear, and throw him 


upon the ground; but in the ſame inſtant he aroſe with - 


his arms, and demanded the combat on foot, to which 
by the laws of chivalry he was entitled. At this mo- 
ment the emperor gave the ſignal for ending the 
ſports, and we were obliged to retire. 0 e quite 
exaſperated, accoſted me, and ſaid, in a low voice 
« I muſt yield to authority; but that combat was due 
to me, and I claim it for to-morrow morning, at day- 
break, without witneſſes, and in the cypreſs od 
I accepted the rendezvous, and I left him, to go and 
receive from the hands of his lady a golden bracelet, 
which Emma, all pale and trembling, preſented to the 
conqueror of Eginard with equal anger and vexa- 
tion. ah e e | 
Oliver was now interrupted by the ſquires, who 
brought baſkets of fruit and other refreſhments, which 
furniſhed the dinner of the two travellers; and, after 
pear in the next chapter. 
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a frugal meal, Oliver reſumed his ſtory, as will ap- 
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Peace to war. 


is true policy. 


CHAPTER xx 


4 MONARCH WITHOUT PREJUDICES. 


Dieu! que la politique avilit la couronne ! 
Que la probitẽ fimple honoreroit le trone ! 
| | Siege de Calais de Dv BZII OY. 


> force de bienfaits il ſut changer les creurs, 
Et les rendant heureux il les rendit meilleurs. | 
5 Tdemence, de Ly MIS IME. 


* 5 


| 6 THOU departedſt after the tournament, but the 


feſtival continued more than three hours after, and was 
terminated by a ſplendid repaſt, after which prince 
Egbert took leave of the emperour. The latter pre- 


fented him with a magnificent \ſword—* Prince,” ſaid 
he, may this ſword. be of uſe to you againſt your 
enemies; but notwithſtanding the glory which follows 
ſucceſs in arms, be always great enough to prefer 

You, are going to find in your own 
dominions all the fatal 8 of civil diſcord: repel the 
factious by courage, uprightneſs, and clemency; ſuch 

1 have been offended and perſe- 
cuted; if you be imagined to diſſemble, or be conſi- 


dered vindictive, you are irretrievably undone. Vain 


artifices, deceit, pride, and the frivolous and guil- 
ty ambition of deſpotic ſway, prove the ruin of 
kings. . As for yourſelf, prince, 02 are too well in- 


formed not to know, that the only ſovereign whoſe 


authority is juſt is he who rules in the ſacred name of 
the law ; that there is neither ability, nor grandeur, nor 


' ſecurity in commanding ſtupid flaves; and that of all the 


wretches that compoſe the degraded nation which ſub- _ 
SEE : | ; i 
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mits to the oke of tyranny, the moſt abſurd and con- 
temptible of all, is he who governs ſuch a people.“ 
This diſcourſe ſeemed to make a deep impreſſion on 


the mind of the young prince, and indeed he has 
hitherto diſplayed all the virtues which could be ex- 
pected in a diſciple of Charlemagne (10). On that 
very evening the emperor, who had been much {truck 
with the conduct of queen Hermengarde, and the in- 
telligence he ſuppoſed ſubſiſted between her and thee, 
was deſirous of interrogating me on that affair, and 
commanded me to follow him into his apartment. I 


ſpoke to him in the manner we had agreed upon; and 


if I did not remove, I at leaſt calmed his uneaſineſs. 
This prince, who. is ſo communicative to thoſe: he 
loves, unboſomed his. heart, and poured forth all his 
domeſtic vexations ; he informed me, that he had per- 
ceived the paſhon of Angilbert for the princeſs Bertha, 


and that of Eginard for Emma. He then aſked me 


ſeveral queſtions relative to Saxony.; upon the diſpo- 
ſitions and the force of the rebels; and, above all, re- 
ſpecting the character of Iliſka, their leader, the father 
of Ordalia, who had arreſted. me, and pronounced my 
condemnation. I informed him, that this man ruled 
with deſpotic ſway ; that, without talents, or any ex- 
teriour endowments to recommend him, he had gained 
a ſupreme aſcendancy over the multitude ; but that 


he abuſed it with equal violence and cruelty ; that he 


adopted all the odious maxims of tyrants, and parti- 
cularly that which preſcribes reigning by terrour; a 
reign which is abſolute. indeed, but which cannot b 
of long duration (11). Would you believe,” replie 


the emperor, *© that I have been adviſed to ſet a price 


upon the head of this ſanguinary man? I am aware 


that the examples which other governments afford 
ſeem to ſanction ſuch advice, but nothing in my eyes 


can juſtify a baſe action. The hand of a ſovereign, 


the diſpenſer of fayours, is no longer worthy to con- 


fer the prize of virtue, when it promiſes a recompenſe 
» : by A | for —4 
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for crimes; and whoever inftigates a murder is him- 
felf a vile aſſaſſin.“ The emperor afterwards con- 
verſed upon the enterpriſe which he meditated againſt 
the reyolted Saxons, and which he intended to intruſt 
to the care of count Thederic (12); and he cloſed the 
converſation by conferring a place upon me, which had 
been long ſolicited by the moſt illuſtrious nobles of tlie 
court; an office J had never thought of obtaining, and 
which attached me immediately to the emperor's per- 
ſon. Our converſation was ſo far prolonged, that the 
day began to appear, when the prince diſmiſſed me. 
It was then the month of April, and yet the cold was 
exceffively ſevere. I was leaving the emperor te 
haſten to the cypreſs wood, where | was to meet Egi- 
nard, The emperor was ſtanding, and walked a 
ſew ſteps with me, which brought him near a v--ndow 
that lookedover a green plat, in which Emma's apart- 
ments, as well as his own, were {ttuate. He caſt his 
eyes acroſs the court, and was furpriſed to obſerve the 
arp and flowers entirely covered by the fnow, which 
ad fallen during the night. I advanced to the 
window, and ſaw the emperor ftart and turn pale, he 
continued looking at the apartments of Emma, and 
turning my eyes that way, what was my ſurpriſe to 
deſcry diſtinctly upon the flight of ſteps the princeſs 
and Eginard! I e made a movement to 
withdraw; but Charlemagne, without uttering a word, 
| held me by the hand; his own hand trembled, and 
there was ſomething terrible in the alteration of his 
_ countenance; I participated the painful feelings of 
his heart, and with great emotion was witneſs to the 
ſtrange ſcene which I am now going to relate. Egi- 
nard and the princeſs looked at the ſnow with which 
the garden 'was covered, and ſeemed to deliberate 
upon the ſteps they ſhould take. [Thou muſt recollect 
that-this encloſure, which is ſurrounded with a high 
Wall, is ſet apart as a garden for the emperor and 
Pri nceſſes, into which men are never admitted, _ 
E | , 3 E18 
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leſs in the emperor's ſuite. The princeſſes, as well 
as himſelf, have the keys of the ſmall outlet of the 
encloſure through which Emma had admitted her 
lover, in order to avoid meeting any of the houſehold. 
But the fnow, which totally covered the ground, threw 
an obſtacle in their way, as unforeſeen as diſtreſſing 
the emperor, when he aroſe, e perceive the tracks 
of a man's foot in this retired ſpot. Such were the 

apprehenſions, which the geſture and embarraſſment of 
Emma ſeemed perfectly well to beſpeak. However 
there was no time to loſe, and it was neceſſary to de- 
termine what to do without delay. The princeſs, who 
had reflected a moment, feemed to have found out an 
_ expedient, which ſhe _— propoſed, and to which 
Eginard objected; ſhe ſtill infifted, and he appeared to 

| yield, and, on a ſudden, ſhe came down the flight of 
ſteps; Eginard followed her, but ſtopped on the laſt 
ſtep but one; Emma advanced before him; after 


having deſcended the whole flight, the turned her 


back, and received Eginard upon her ſhoulders; then, 
with a ſtaggering pace, and almoſt ſinking under her 
burden, ſhe went down the row of ſycamores, which 
led to the door of the gardem At the fight of this, 
the emperor let fall his arm by which he held mine, 


and leaning againſt the wall, covered his face with 


both his hands; a moment after he withdrew from the 
window, and threw himſelf into an arm-chair. He 


B called to me, and made ſigns for me to fit by him. 
He continued filent, but I could perceive, by the red-: 


neſs and the expreflion of his countenance, that his 


rleflections had revived all the anger which his tender- - 


neſs had for a while abated. At length, he ſaid, 


Oliver, I have been able to preſerve myſelf from 
the abſurd prejudices, which education, and flattery, 


and pride inſtil into the minds of fovereigns ; he who 
alone of all our kings, ſince the firſt ſucceſſors of 


Clovis, admits the people. to the legiſlative aſſemblies; 


: he who in his diſtribution 4 rewards and employments 
Bir | 3 LY lia 
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in the ſchools of national education to merit and vir- 
- , wwe, without having regard to. deſcent, often affixes 


public cenſure to the heir of à great nobleman, and 
. crowns his competitor, the ſon of a ſimple artizan; 
he who in the literary academy, which he has founded, 
has diſclaimed all particular attention to himſelf; he 
who ſome months ago was ſolicitous to. marry. his 
daughter to one of his ſubjeQs; that man, I ſay, has 
ſufficiently proved, that he places no value upon birth; 
therefore the motives of my anger are juſt, and 
founded in reaſon. The unworthy. ſeducer of my 
daughter owes me every thing ; his education, his for- 
tune, and even his exiſtence. You know, Oliver, that 
I faved his liſe in battle at riſk of my own. Tell me, 
Oliver, what puniſhment ſuch ingratitude deſerves ?? 
The moſt ſevere, ſeignior, if it were poſſible. to 
bring him to juſtice.— And why not give up a cri- 
minal to the rigour of the laws? But the reputation 
of the princeſs? Beſides, ſeignior, you are offended; 

and do not imagine that your indignation and anger 
will in no wiſe influence the judgment of the tribunal? 

No, Charlemagne, when irritated, cannot demand jaſ- 
tice: for the cauſe of the offender will neither be ſuſ- 
tained with ſpirit, nor judged with impariality. 
Hence, ſeignior, a. prince ought never to ſeek for le- 
gal redreſs; hence ſhould. he (as you have hitherto 
given an example) puniſh the crimes which concern 
the ſtate or the intereſts of ſcciety, and pardon all per- 
ſonal injuries. Thus then,? rephed Tum 
* muſt a prince be always outraged with impunity?— 
Ah, ſeignior,* anſwered. I, the greater number of 
men are ſo much, intereſted in pleaſing him, that when 
the ſtate is in tranquulity he has more reaſon to be in 
dread of flattery than autrage. Is it nat juſt that he, 
who is liable to be offended by madmen only,. ſhould 
be always ready to pardon?* The emperor made no 
reply, and it was impoſſible to divine what ſentiments 
prevailed in his mind. After ſome moments of gloomy 
2 . If 3 WE ſilence, 
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ſilence, he took an inkſtand, and began writing: he 


ſealed up the note, and giving it to me, ſaid—* There, 
Oliver, take that note to Eginard.* The order threw 
me into ſuch embarraſſment, that T could not avoid ac- 
knowledging to the emperor I had received a chal- 
lenge from Rd and was going to fight with him. 
6 You muſt be ſenſible, ſeignior,” ſaid I, * that if this 


note be the decree of his ruin, it would be dreadful 


for him to receive it from the hand of his enemy; 
and on the contrary, ſeignior, ſhould it contain his 
pardon, I cannot be the bearer of ſuch a note to the 
man who expects me with-the defire of taking away 
-my life ; he would think perhaps, that I had been ſo- 
liciting this commiſſion in order to avoid the combat, 
for certainly in ſuch caſe he would abjure his reſent- 
ment againſt me. It. is ſufficient,” ſaid. the emperor, 

II T conceive your reaſons, and approve: them. Give 
me back the note, and go, Oliver, where honour calls 
you; I ought no longer to detain 2 I now with- 
drew, and repaired, without delay, to the cypreſs 
wood. I there found Eginard ; we retired into the 
thickeſt part of the grove, and drew our {words upon 
each other; but ſcarcely had: the: combat began than 
we heard a ſlight noiſe, and ſuſpended our blows ; we 
determined ' on. removing farther, but what was our 


ſurpriſe when, at the corner of a walk, we found 


ourſelves. within ten paces of the emperor! We re- 
mained without motion, when the prince, with a, fe- 
vere and majeſtic countenance, accoſted Eginard, and 
gave him a paper. Read this note,” ſaid he, and 
then you may terminate your combat, if you think fit; 
I ſhall throw no obſtacle in your way.“ Eginard, all 
amazed and trembling, took the note, and broke it 


open; as-ſoon as he caſt his eyes upon the firſt line, 


he grew pale, and ſtaggered ; however, he ran over 
with precipitation the whole letter, and all on a ſud- 
den fainted away at the, emperor's feet. Charle- 
magne withdrew. himſelf abruptly ;. I ſoon loſt ſight of 


him,.. 
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him, and found myſelf alone with Eginard, who ſtill 
lay on the ground in a ſtate of Ay J lifted 
him up, and laid him on a ſeat of graſs; he recovered 
the uſe of his ſenſes, and perceiving that 1 held him 
in my arms, he embraced me, and burſt into a flood of 
tears. The note the emperor had given him was 
lying on the ground; he picked it up, and requeſted 
me to peruſe it: it was expreſſed nearly in theſe terms: 
I did not retire to reſt laſt night, which I paſſed 
. with Oliver m my chamber. I know all I ſaw 
every thing from the window of the cloſet in which | 
paſſed the night. In the firſt moment of furpriſe and 
indignation, J heard from the lips of Oliver every 
thing that could diſpoſe my heart to clemency.—1 
am your ſovereign, your benefactor, I was your 
friend—judge then I could have honoured myſelf 
in having a virtuous fon-in-law, whatever had been 
His birth; T ſhould have publicly celebrated the nup- 
tials of my daughter with Oliver, but I will never 
acknowledge for my fon the man who has violated 
the moſt ſacred duties of probity and gratitude. — 
However, I give my conſent to your ſecret union with 
my daughter, and I order you both not to defer it. 
I diſcharge you from the office you held under me, 
but I have doubled the ſalary I had given you. Re- 
main at court, ſee me only in public, make Emma 
Happy, and in time you may regain my eſteem and 
friendſhip (13).* F 8 
% This magnanimous letter had all the effect upon 
Eginard and Emma that it was calculated to pro- 
duce ; the felicity they enjoy, their conduct, and their 
gratitude, now recompenſe the emperor for his cle- 
mency and generoſity.” | En 
Oltver here terminated his narration, which he re- 
| ſumed the following day, in theſe terms: 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


© A CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


J ;ꝙͥ a 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 
And ſhoot a chillneſs to my trembling heart. 


Mourning Bride. Cox qnEVx. 


1 CELANIRA's health being now perfectly recover- 
ed, ſhe retired into the country: it was towards the end 
of the month of May; when, crowned with ſucceſs, 
and intoxicated with love and delight, I followed her 
three days after. I lodged the prieſt J had procured, 
in a cottage, hard by the ſubterraneous cavern of 
which I have ſpoken. This immenſe grotto has two 
out-lets, which are never cloſed; the one leads into the 
open country, and the other communicates with Witi- 
kind's houſe, through a ſpacious meadow, which be- 
longs to the manſion, and is adjacent to the garden. 
agreed with the prieſt, that he ſhould enter by the 
former paſſage, -and be ready at the chapel at twelve 
o'clock at night. At ten, I took the by-road, which 
leads to one of the gates of Witikind's garden; I was 


in poſſeſſion of the key; I entered, and, faſtening the 


door after me, I haſtened along the Linden-tree walk; 
at the end of which I perceived the little pavilion, 
where Celanira was waiting for me. I was enchanted 
at ſeeing a light in the lower room; I flew to the glaſs 


door, which was left half opened, and was inſtantly at - 
Celanira's feet. The moment ſhe ſaw me, ſhe en- 


deavoured to riſe from her feat ; her ſtrength failed 
her, ſhe ſunk. again upon the chair; and ſtretched _ 
2 : | | er 
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berarms towarqs me. OCelanira,” cried I, Iamthen 
„ to call thee mine]! At theſe words the ſtarted, and! 
1 perceived a tear trickle down her cheek. I began to 
„ urge all that the moſt paſſionate love could inſpire; her 
WY - tears ceaſed to flow ; ſhe liſtened to me in ſilence, and, 
1 looking at me ſtedfaſtly, the anſwered only with ſighs. 
| I was too well acquainted with her delicacy and virtue; 
1 not to read with great eaſe all that paſſed in her ſou], 
* 4 and to be perſuaded, that at this inſtant her breaſt was 
1 a prey to the keeneſt remorſe. I had foreſeen this 
painful ſtruggle, but had flattered N that love, 

j which had triumphed over her ſcruples, would. ſoon 


completely annihilate them. Beſides, having for more 


L than a month paſt been intoxicated with the certainty 
Wi of poſſeſſing the adored object of all the wiſhes of my 
Fl heart, no other idea could combine itſelf with this pre- 
dominant one. I had, before that period, loved her 
for herſelf only; but, ſince tlien, my paſſion growing 
5 more violent and leſs tender, had loſt much of its ge- 
1 neroſity, and was become unbridled madneſs; and 
4 I ſhould have been utterly incapable of ſacrificing to 
"1 her repoſe the happineſs ſhe had given me hopes of en- 
"87 joying. I preſſed her to leave the pavilion, and to wait 
#1 the arrival of the prieſt in the garden. She conſented; 


.- weleftit; and, having croſſed the parterre, we entered 
the great row of cheſnut-trees.. I was ſeized with in- 


5 ö expreſſible tranſports, when I found myſelf in the ſame 
BY walk, where, eight months before, I had been com- 
WY pelled to repreſs and diſſemble thoſe. ſentiments which 


| I was now allowed to indulge without conſtraint. I 
i ſtopped, and preſſed her to my heart, on the ſame ſpot _ 


Wi where I had once excited her diſtruſt and anger by 
1 having ventured to propoſe ſlackening our pace — 
At the end of the walk, we took the road to the poplar 
wood, which brought us nearer the cavern; and, 
making choice of the thickeſt part of the grove, we ſat 
down upon a rocky ſeat, covered with moſs, of which 
this place abounds, The exceſs of my joy, __ 
mm | irium 
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rium of my happineſs, had inſenſibly calmed the re- 


morſe of the timid and feeling Celanira. She anſwered 
me. _ moment addeda new charm to the expreſſion 


of her tenderneſs, when, all on a ſudden, the heavens 
were overcaſt in a ſurpriſing manner: to the cleareſt . 


moon- light ſucceeded the deepeſt gloom of darkneſs. 
The terrified Celanira took refuge in my arms. O my 
friend,” cried the with a faultering voice, the day on 
which I hung my offerings upon the tree I had con- 
ſecrated to thee, a ſtorm like this penetrated my ſoul 


with terrour! Yes, Heavencondemns my love, and diſ— 


allows our union! that menacing thunder announces. 
its vengeful anger.—0, it is ſtill time, Oliver, take 
pity on my diſmay, my remorſe !—this dreadful re- 
morſe, which is inſurmountable, and purſues me even 
in thy arms! O, reftore Celanira to virtue, to her fa- 
ther !. repair my imprudence, expiate my weakneſs b 
thy own courage and generoſity! This Eſcourſe 
made me ſhudder, without moving me: I recalled with 
vehemence to her mind our interview, in which ſhe 
herſelf had fixed our deftinv. * Alas faid ſhe, ©* was 
I then miſtreſs of myſelf? I was ſeeing you again after 
a long abſence | But it is all over,” continued ſhe ;. in 
vain do I look upon the abyſs which I myſelf have 
prepared; no ſuccouring hand will ſnatch me from 
deſtruction !* . Theſe laſt words inſpired me with ſuch 


madneſs and deſpair, that J was tempted to put an end 


to my life, and immolate myſelf at her feet. I broke 


ont into ſuch fury, that her ſole care was now to calm 


me. At firſt, ſhe only rephed with ſobs, afterwards 
throwing her arms 6 WA my neck, Pardon me,“ 
ſaid ſhe, © pardon the laſt ſtruggles of this vanquiſhed 
heart; henceforth. thy ſpouſe ſhall feel hut one ſole 
duty that of making thee happy. Come,” continued 
ſhe, it is midnight; my vain alarms are diſpelled; 
love has reſtored me all my reſolution, and will be able 
to preſerve it. As ſhe thus ſpoke, ſhe could ſcarcely 
ſupport herſelf on her trembling legs: I took her in 
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my arms, and hurried her away out of the wood. We 
were guided ſolely by the flaſhes of lightning, which 
| from time to time gave me a glimpſe-of Celanira : 
ſhe was pale, diſhevelled, agitated with convulſive 
movements, and looked expiring !——Arriving at the 
entrance of the cavern, I gave three knocks, as 
I had agreed with the prieſt. In a minute after, 
| we perceived him at the bottom of the grot; he held a 
lighted torch in his hand. At this moment, I covered 
Celanira with a veil, which almoſt intirely concealed 
her, but did not impede her fight; and we walked 
lowly towards the torch, which ſerved to guide our 
| ſteps. After proceeding a little way, Celanira obſerved 
the tombs which were diſperſed in the cavern; ſhe 
ſhuddered, and pauſed a moment : © Juſt heaven, ' ſaid 
ſhe, with a tone of voice that chilled my heart, you 
are leading me into the abodes of death! I- had 
deſcribed this cavern to her; and, although ſhe had 
never been in it, ſhe had heard mention of it a thou- 
ſand times; but ſhe was now ſo overcome with terrour, 
that all remembrance was effaced from her mind, ex- 
cept ſuch as tended to increaſe her remorſe and diſmay, 
I made no reply; and ſhe proceeded forwards. When 
we were near the prieſt, and at the very ſteps of the 
altar, the looked about, and, obſerving a ſepulchre of a 
larger ſize than the reſt, which was placed at the 
bottc en of the chapel: Oliver, ſaid ſhe, © where is 
the nuptial altar? I fee only a tomb.” There was 
ſomething ſo ſtriking in theſe words, that they made a 
ſuperſtitious impreſſion upon my heart, from which my 
reaſon was unable to ſcreen it! However, I pointed 
out the prieſt and the altar to Celanira; we both knelt 
down, and the ceremony began. I could perceive, 
from her agitation, that ſhe wept ] held her cold 
and trembling hand, and ſeveral times ſhe preſſed 
mine; and I remarked with pleaſure, that her extreme 
attention to the ceremony had reſtored her in a great 
meaſure to herſelf. She replied with a. firm * 
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the interrogations of the prieſt ; but ſcarce had we 
uttered the ſacred words which for ever united us 
together, than the wax-taper, the only light we had in 
the ſpacious cavern, which the prieſt os; placed upon 
the altar, was ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and we were left 
in total darkneſs. O God !? cried Celamra, in a 
dolorous tone of voice, what a horrible preſage!“ 
She could ſay no more, but fell ſenſeleſs into my arms. 
What I then felt is not to be expreſſed; the words 
ſhe had uttered as we came into the cavern, and ap- 
proached the altar, returned to my mind; and 1 
thought ſhe had expired. Determined not to ſurvive 
her longer than was neceſſary to obtain the full certi- 
tude of my miſery, I N motionleſs till the prieſt, 
who was provided with the proper implements, had 
ſtricken a light, and re-kindled the taper. Immediately 
on the appearance of light, Celanira fighed ; and, be- 
ing aſſured of her exiſtence, all my ill-boding preſenti- 
ments at once ſubſided, and I was poſſeſſed but of one 
ſole idea only—that of the deſtiny of Celanira being 
irrevokably united with mine. I haſtened to convey 
her out of the grotto; the open air quickly reſtored the 
uſe of her ſenſes; the ſtorm was over, the weather be- 
came calm and ſerene, and the moon and ſtars ſhed 
the ſofteſt luſtre over the whole proſpect. We were in 


the meadow, at 2 hundred paces from the cavern, - 


when Celanira, with feeble and tender voice, pro- 
nounced my name. I laid her down at the foot of a 
willow: O Celanira !* cried I, remove the veil that 
covers thy head; O let me again behold the loved 
countenance of my wife ; we are for ever united to- 
gether ; and, fince the moment of our union, my eyes 
have not yet met thine !'—At theſe words, ſhe took off 
her yeil, and diſcovered her charming face. I gazed 
at her, as if it had been the firſt time I had ſeen her; 
T contemplated with extatic delight that enchanting 
countenance, repeating to myſelf, Tis Celanira, tis my 


Spouſe But to this extacy ſuddenly ſucceeded the 


moſt 
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16 TIE KNIGHTS OF 


moſt afflicting diſquietude; I held her hands, which were 


burning hot, and ſhe complained of the cold ; I knew 


ſhe had a fever; I inſtantly carried her to che pavilion, 


where my alarms increaſed, when I obſerved by the 
light the extreme redneſs of her face, and the wildneſs 
— her looks. —She was grown delirious; ſhe aſked me 
whence ſhe came, and did not utter a ſingle word but 
what pierced me to the ſoul. My ſituation was truly 
dreadful; it was impoſſible to leave her alone in that 
condition; and, by remaining with her two or three 
hours longer, we might have been ſurpriſed by her 
ds. about half 'an hour, however, her lenſes 
returned; I ſeized that moment to engage her to take 
ſome reſt, of which ſhe ſtood in great need. I led her 
to her chamber, and-retired without loſing any time. 
permit me, my dear Iſambard,” ſaid Oliver, here 
to leave off my ſad-narration.— What I have now to 


relate is of ſo fatal a nature, that I ſhall be under the 


neceſſity of taking breath, and arming myſelf with new 
force, to be able to continue the deplorable tale.” On 
ſaying this, Oliver aroſe. Iſambard, deeply affected, 


accompanied him in ſilence. The two knights, who 


were at the border of a ſmall wood, re- mounted their 
ſteeds, and rode into it; they proceeded but ſlowly; 
Oliver was loſt in thought; and Iſambard, who was 


a little behind him, converſed in a low voice with 


Zemni. When they arrived at the yerge of the wood, 


they heard the ſound of a bag- pipe, and, quickly after 


that, a ſoft and tender voice, which ſung, , with grace 
and preciſion, the verſes which are found in the follows 


—— — 
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A MEETING. 
Je ne me flatte point d'avoir en cet aſile 
Rencontre le parfait bonheur, 
Il n'ef point retire dans le fond d'un bocage 
I! eſt encore moins chez les rois, 
1 n'eft pas meme chez le ſage z 
De cette courte vie il n'eſt point le partage, 
| ll y faut renoncer; mas on peut quelqueſois. | 
Embraſſer au moins ſon image. £1 
Vor rA. 


O ! bienheureux celui qui peut de fa mEmoire 

Effacer pour jamais ce vain eſpoir de gloire 
Dont Vinutile ſoin traverſe nos plaiſirs ! 
HS wa  RACANe 


ISAMBARD, caſting his eyes around, perceived a 
young ſhepherd fitting at the foot of an oak, thirty 


_ paces off, He ſat in ſuch a manner, that his face could 


not be ſeen; he had the bagpipe in his hand, upon 
which he had been juſt playing, and he ſung a ballad, 
the burden of which has been handed down' to our 


own days.—But here are the old words: 


u n 
FT, [AIR.—Des Dettes-] 
TO be treated like a baby} | 
Sure, no greater torment can be | 
5 That's my deſperation. Bis. 
- But old Time moves on, though flow; 
I fall daily older grow: | 2 
Trͤ hat's my conſolation. Bis. 


Doris 
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Doris and Lifa, with diſdain, 
Thtdw my poſe ys back again! 
| That's my deſperations 
| Yet, how firange l they often court 
Sylvan to partake their ſport : 
'T That 5 8 ä 


At a GS _ 8 art 3 
Send that filly boy away! ?: 
That's my deſperations. 
Bout CnTor, with an air ſo ſweet, 
Lets me loiter at her feet: | 
3 my conſolation; 


When urs Mi to be nish, 
Chloe bluſhes,—heaves a ſigh: 

That's my deſperation: 6 
Happy Iphis vet the fair | 
m 


| re naue. 


| When Iphis chants in yonder dale, 

| Chloe's melted by the tes 

| But, when jealors of bis ie "Dy 
Hen a balmy kiſs, 


e | 1 0 eee. 


"107-3 Ebbe, Fg bes loſt her hearts | x bs | 
| Iphis play'd zhe-robbox's part: . 
That's el „ 
Fet Chloe trembles, if the ſee 
Irnzs—but careſſes NR: 5 
OY That's my colt 


* 


% 22 


Fambard was ae vleaſed with the Aung he was 
deſirous to ſee the dung Chepherd ; he drew near him, 
and was highly delighted with his fil and counte- 
Nance. The { ſbepherd anſwered his queſtions with 


graceful 


- 
[ 
f 
| 
1 
\ 
; 
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graceful politeneſs, and invited him to reſt himſelf at 
his maſter's cottage, which was not five hundred paces 
from the ſpot. Bi the day already began to decline, 
lſambard eaſily prevailed on his friend to accept the 
invitation; the ſhepherd collected his goats together, 
which were browſing in the wood, he then took the 
road to the houſe; and the knights followed him. 
They ſoon came in ſight of the cottage, which was 
ſituate on the ſpacious lawn, and made part of an 
extenſive garden, which was filled with flowers, curi- 
ous ſhrubs, and fruit- trees, and ſurrounded by a ſimple 
hedge of eglanvine. The ſhepherd conducted the 
knights into this rural abode, che inſide of which ſur- 
priſed them by its. taſte and elegance: the hall was 
intirely lined with white marble ; at the bottom of the 
room, oppoſite the entrance, appeared a large alle- 
goric picture, repreſenting -wxdom trampling upon 
the attributes of love, and tearing herſelf from the 
arms of glory to fly to thoſe of peace and virtue, 
which ſeemed to invite her to follow them. On one 
ide of the picture was hung a trophy of ruſty armour, 
and on the other a riband fuſpended a lute, a ſcrip, a 
crook, together with ſome garden tools of exquiſite - 
workmanſhip. In the trophy of arms, Iſambard 
looked for the device of the ſhield, but it was ef- 
faced. My maſter,” ſaid the young ſhepherd, is 
not yet returned from the fields, but he will quickly 
come back with his theep ; I beg, ſeignior, you will not 
peak to him. of the ballad you heard me fing, for I 
compoſed it without his knowledge.. And why,” 
replied Iſambard, „would not you have him know _ 
it?“ © Ah! ſeignior,“ returned he, © the ſong contains 
my own -ftory ; and that Iphis of whom it makes 
mention:1s my maſter.” —* How! your maſter is your 
rival? «6 He declares himſelf not to be in love, but 
the contrary is very apparent.“ ** Your maſter then 
is called Iphis ? a name truly as paſtoral as the cot- 
rage is romantie.” Oh yes, my maſter is _ 0 
on | uc 
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ſuch kind of names: Chloe was called Nanette, but 
he will have her to be Chloe; and to me he gives the 
name of Sylvan. But huſh ! I think I hear him.” 
At theſe wards the two. knights, whoſe curioſity and 
aſtoniſhment every moment increaſed, heard the ſound 
of a flagelet.— It is he,“ ſaid Sylvan; he is leading 
his ſheep to the fold; een Soo bs will repoſe himſelf 
beſide yonder nenn and ; he does not then 
love to be interrupted, but wiren the ſong is over we 
will meet him.“ In a few minutes the knight hearda 
ſtrong voice, but ſomewhat n whic ſung the 
Weg ſtanzas: 1 os 


1 s ON . 
15 's VES! ! in this ſolitude's ſequeſter'd ſcene, 
Mi woes and troubles I, at length, ſhall cloſe: - 
Forget that I have ever hapleſs been; 
And pafs-my days to come in ſoft repoſe. 
KRNural retreat 
8 | So calm, ſo ſweet! | 
Thou wilt reftore my peace of mind, 
My future blifs, 
| And happineſs, 
© I in my flocks and thee ſhall find. 


No more my roving faſcinated eye 
'In martial glory wonted charms ſhall find ; 
The bloody wreaths of boaſtful victory), 
No more ſhall Irn18 peaceful temples bind. 
+ Rural retreat, &c, 


eee e 
e henceforth only live to ViIx Tux dear: \ 
IL The din of war—the clang of claſhing arms, 
banane, nes I ſhall henceforth hear.” | 
x . Rural retreat, r. ; 


By n Tnov-=that ; er my voy'ge of life has med 
Such deadly tempeſts, in thy (cruel ſport, 
Loy I no more thy ruthleſs fury dread; 
| my 0 at AS is ſafely moor'd in port. | 
Rural retreat, Wor, „„ 
The 
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The oaths, fallacious, of the adgratefal Fair 
Shall meet oblivion in theſe happy plains; / 
Her broken vows no more ſhall yield deſpair; 
Forgot, alike, her favours and diſdains. 
Rural retreat, cc. 


No more my | heart: ſhall wailing grief invade ; 
My plaintive reed no more expreſs my wrongs: / 
No I'm refolv'd—AnNINTA, faithleſs maid, 
Shall be no more the burden of my ſongs, 
Rural retreat, &c. 


aue ae lighter than the breeze 
No more thy ſlave, I ſpurn my former flame; 
| No more the hills, and dales, and tufted trees 
Shall echo back, as erſt, Aminta's name. 
Rural retreat, &c. 


No 3 as erſt, 28 by a faithful blade 
And ſtedfaſt hand, upon the beech's rind 
Shall Iruis' and AmINTA's names be read, 
In one ſweet _—_ artfully entwined, 
f Rural retreat, &c. 
Ere while, my mental eye, miſled by Love, 
Had nem dear image ever in its fight; 
_ Met her in ev'ry glade, in ev'ry grove: 
Saw her ” day, and dream'd of her by night. 
Rural retreat, &c. 
Before FI 3 my all-conſuming flame 
I daily painted, at Aminta's feet: 
And, when the tardy-footed evening came Pq 
on could the am' rous tale repeat! : 
WEL Rural retreat, &cz 


1 faid—T ſwore, 1 would forget the maid 
| Who broke the ſweeteſt knot, that e*er was tied 


it Þ 
e 
1 


» 09 — — 99. ful folks 


I ſwore—but ah ! my oaths were ſoon betray'd— | - 


wy beart inform'd me—that my lips had lied! 
| Rural retreat! 
So calm, ſo ſweet ! 
Canſt thou my peace of mind reſtore ? 
Ah! no: my trouble 
Is only double ! 
1s happineſs tor me no more? 
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Fil Here the voice ceaſed to be heard; Sylvan invited 
= the knights to come to his maſter, and he led them 


ahh | 
iN * 
| 


"Ir into the orchard: they entered a vine-covered walk, 
WE at the end of which they perceived the ſhepherd care- 
FM leſsly extended upon the graſs. Iſambard, impatient 
bd ſee this curious perſonage, quickened his ſtep; and 
6 when he was within a few paces of him“ What do 
1 I. ſee]!“ ſaid he; it is Oger the Dane!“ At this 
M ig exclamation, Oger (for it was really he) aroſe, 


and ran to embrace the two knights ;!——< Seig- 


1 nior,“ ſaid he to Oliver, we have not met ſince the 
' | tournamentwhich Charlemagne gave to prince Egbert, 
1 and in whieh you overcame me; at that period ] 
Auitted the court, deteſting mankind and the world, 
1 curſing women, and renouncing love, war, and ſo- 
gien: Icame and took up my abode here, and doubt- 
1 leſs here I ſhall peaceably finiſh my career.“ will 
not anſwer for that, returned Iſambard, ( for the 
4 verſes we have juſt heard announce neither a Warrior 
5 weaned from glory, nor a ſwain cured of love. -At 
. theſe words, Oger heaved a bgh ; and changing the 
WH - converſation, he preſſed the knights to make ſome 
ſtay with him; and they accepted his invitation, 


for the reſt of che day and part of the morrow. 
* Oger, a warrior and philoſopher, a romantic lover 
1 and faithful friend, full of generoſity and frankneſs, 
= - was endowed with ſuperiour talents; but his imagina- 
1 ſion was too lively, and his heart too tender, to allow 
| his conduct to be always conſiſtent with his knowledge 
l and his principles: he eaſily ran into extremes, and 
W would frequently give up his moſt favourite purſuit 


"vi . par IF: . . yp . 
14 with an aſtoniſhing degree of levity ; governed by his 
$6 feelings, and the firſt movements of his paſſions, his 
9 by mind and reflection eaſily convinced him of the errours 
4 8 1 4 
8 into which he had fallen, but never ſerved to ꝓreſerve 
wi tim from them. He was eaſy; without being weak; 
Þ $4 * * . * b- o 
there was no way of ſubduing him but by enthuſiaſm; 
Wil | ) | * 
3 - 
1 22 
1 5 : 
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he could be hurried away, but never led. Though an 
ardent admirer of talents and arts, yet frivolous pur- 
ſuits had too much influence upon him: he was natu- 
rally diſpoſed to be enamoured with virtue; yet vice, 
when concealing its perverſeneſs under an original and 
intereſting form, could, for a ſeaſon at leaſt, captivate 
and ſubdue him. Full of diſcernment, when his ima- 
gination was cool, he had none of the prejudices of 
the age in which he lived; he always thought with 
profundity, and often acted with giddineſs. In fine, 
notwithſtanding theſe irregularities, he was beloved: 
it was impoſſible not to think him amiable, and even 
attractive; becauſe he ever diſplayed ſenſibility and 
uprightneſs of mind, and was poffeſſed with a fund 
of gaiety, which his paſſions and vexations were never 
able to deſtroy. He had always been much attached 
to Iſambard, whoſe diſpoſition ſuited him better than 
that of Oliver. Iſambard longed with impatience 
to queſtion him upon his adventures: Oger, on his 
part, wiſhed to have ſome private converſation with 
him; and as the unhappy Oliver aroſe very late, and 
Iſambard's cuſtom was to riſe with the ſun, they made 
an appointment for the next morning at ſeven. At the 
hour agreed upon, Iſambard repaired to Oger's cloſet ; 
and Oger, conſenting to gratify the curioſity of Iſam- 
bard, related his ſingular tory in the following 
mamer 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
HE HISTORY OF OGER THE DANE. 


Pianger de? quel che gia ſia fatto ſervo 
Di due vaghi occhi e d'una bella treecia; 
Sotto cui fi naſconda un cor protervo, 
Che poco puro abbia con molta feccia 
Vorria il miser fugire; et come cervo 
Ferito, ovumque va porta la freccia, 
Ha di ſe ſteſſo e del ſuo amor vergogna 
Nè Voſa dire! e in van ſanaſſi agogna. 


L'Ax TOS TE. 


« YOU have been the witneſs, my dear Iſambard, 
of ſome of my follies, but you are but little acquainted 
with what gave them birth; and ſince you are deſirous 
to know the real motives which induced me to abandon 
the ſword, and retire from the converſe of mankind, I 
muſt give you ſome idea of my diſpoſition, my opinions, 
and my errours, and of courſe I am going to relate the 
whole ſtory of my life. . 8 
I was born in the reign of the ſage Sigefroy; I re- 
ceived my education at wn ancient caſtle far diſtant 
from the court, and my father, who was the moſt learned 
man of his time in Denmark, was my ſole. preceptor. 
From my tendereſt infancy I diſplayed a ſtrong paſſion 
for glory; that is to ſay, for war; for in the age in 
which we live, theſe two ideas unhappily are inſepar- 
able: but my father rectified them in giving me the de- 
finition of true valour: it is, ſaid he, virtue combating for 
juſticex. This maxim I bave ever endeavoured to maxe 


1 his is the fine definition which the ſtoics gave of courage. 
| 1 . 
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| the rule of my conduct, Sigefroy drew my father from 
his ſolitude, called him near his perſon, and made him 


his miniſter. Denmark applauded his choice, and ap- 
peared ſenſible of the rare felicity of being governed b 

a good king, and a virtuous and enlightened miniſter. 4 
was then | une years old; in a few months after I 
heard of the war between Charlemagne and Didier, 
king of the Lombards. Didier appeared in my eyes 


unfortunate and oppreſſed. I obtained permiſſion to 


eſpouſe his cauſe, and repaired into Lombardy (14). 
I made my firſt eſſay in arms with prince Adalgiſe, who 
was then he ſeventeen years of age. You have heard, 
Iſambard, that at the beginning of a battle, I had the 
audacity to challenge Charlemagne; he demanded of 


me my name; that name, ſaid I, is yet unknown, but 


it depends upon you, my lord, to render it renowned, 
if you accept my challenge. Well, replied Charle- 
magne, I accept it; and advancing forwards, he quitted 
the ranks, and came towards me with his lance in 


its reſt, The combat began; but hardly had we 
come to blows, when Adalgiſe, followed by a party of 


ſoldiers, fell upon Charlemagne, and giving him a: 
thruſt of his lance on the fide, threw him upon the 
ground. The army, impelled by juſt reſentment, ruſhed 
to his aid, but could not have hindered him from bein 

taken priſoner, had the treachery of Adalgiſe and his 
unmanly companions been ſeconded by me. Trani 
ported with rage, I kept them aloof with one hand, 
whilſt with the other I aſſiſted Charlemagne to riſe 3 


on ſeeing the hero upon his feet again, they took tar 


flight and dragged away Adalgiſe by force, who not: 


having been able to aflaſſinate his enemy, was now 
going to lay violent hands upon himſelf (15). After 
the battle, which we loſt, Charlemagne, who had heard 
of my age with ſome ſurpriſe, ſent me, by a herald, a 
magnificent ſuit of armour, which I have worn ever 
ſince. This adventure drew upon me the hatred of 
Adalgife, That prince, whoſe nature is ſavage, im- 


22 petuous, 
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petuous, and revengeful, has oft-times diſplayed raſh 
courage, but almoſt always ſullied by violence and 
ferocity ; which, notwithſtanding his tender years, had 
already ſtrongly marked his character. This war led 
me to the knowledge of all the great qualities of 
Charlemagne; I admired his heroic valour, his activity, 
his genius, and, above all, his nyo bf On the at- 
tainment of every victory, I have ſeen him conſtantly 
propoſing peace“; and I then conſidered him till 
greater than when in the field of battle. Didier, 
overpowered by hatred, blindly ruſhed upon his own 
deſtruction : all the enemies of France, who ſurrounded 
him daily increaſed his reſentment; their pernicious 
counſeVinduced him to continue the war; and to that 
counſel he fell a victim. I ſhut myſelf up with him in 
the city of Pavia, when it was beſieged by a French 
army ; but the people tired out by a bloody war, 
which was prolonged by the defire of vengeance, 
opened the gates of Pavia to Rayne, and gave 
up to him the unhappy Didier, and the ſame Hermen- 
garde, whoſe divorce had proved the cauſe of the war; 
and thus was it, ſhe again ſaw the formidable monarch, 
who was once her huſband, but now her enemy and 
conqueror ! I was made priſoner, together with all the 


4. ſuite of Didier. Charlemagne ſent for me; as ſoon as 
[7 that prince perceived me, he advanced, and embracing 
4 me: Oger, ' ſaid he, © by accepting the armour 
Is. ſent you, you became a French knight; but it is juſt 
4 ii that I reſpect the liberty of him, who fo generouſly 
Ml preſerved mine. I am deſirous to have you at my 
0 court ; however, you are free to quit it if you think 
* proper; but do not forget that France will be ever a 
$40 ſecond country to you, and Charlemagne a grateful and 
19 faithful friend. When kings know how to ſpeak in 
WH this: manner, how do they extend and eſtabliſh their 
4 empire! | 1 | — 5 
11 | „ 
0 if * See I hiſtoire de Chaemager, par Mr. Gaillard, tome 3. ; 
1 « This 
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cc This prince, equally enlightened and magnanimous, 
reſpected the form of government among the Lombards, 
which he found andy eſtabliſhed ; he took upon him- 
ſelf to make no change that was not abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, had recourſe to no precaution that was not indiſ- 
penſable ; he ſeemed to rely upon the faith of the con- 
quered ; he appeared in the midſt of them attended 
with a ſlight guard, he left them their eſtates, their 
laws, and their cuſtoms*; a uſeful and ſplendid leſſon 
to conquerors, did conquerors know how to profit by 
examples of juſtice and moderation ! Loaded with the 
favours of Charlemagne, I left Pavia; and, notwith- 
ſtanding my diſputes with Adalgiſe, I conſidered, that 
his misfortunes, and the party I had eſpouſed, claimed 
all the attention I had in my power to beſtow; I dif- 
covered the place of his retreat, I fought him, and. 
became the companion of his flight ; nor did I leave 
him till he had no longer any want of my ſervices. 

« I travelled for more than a year, and then returned 
to Denmark. I there found Witikind, at that time, the 
beloved chief of the Saxons, and the intrepid defender 
of their liberty. He had juſt loſt a battle againſf 
Charlemagne, which appeared deciſive; and obliged 
to fly from a country in the poſſeſſion of his enemies, 
he had taken refuge at the court of Sigefroy, who ap- 
proved himſelf worthy of the confidence of that illuſ- 
trious fugitive. In Saxony the emigration was pro- 
digious; thoſe friends to liberty were repulſed, and 
perſecuted, in almoſt every ſtate of Europe; the kings 
ſeemed to dread thoſe high ſpirited republicans, and 
their ſuſpicion called forth that of their own people, who 
imagined the apprehenſion of their kings to be founded 
upon the full conviction, that the republican was prefer- 
able to the monarchical form of government. Hence 1s 
it, that an intolerant and unſkilful policy led the Py, F 


The whole of this paragraph is literally copied from Mr, Gaillard's 
hiſtory of Charlemagne, vol. 2, p. 123. | 


to 
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to a blind admiration of ſuch principles, as they would 
neither have received nor diſcuſſed, had kings conſulted 
generoſity, which is ever on the fide of reaſon. The per- 
_ lecution at length produced a double effect; it rendered 
the oppreſſed intereſting, and gave a dazzling ſplendour 
to their cauſe; and hence thoſe ſeeds of troubles and 
revolts, which have been ſown in ſeveral kingdoms 

unce the commencement of this unjuft and fatal war. 
« Denmark, owing to the wiſdom of a good king and 
able miniſter, is ſheltered from the ſtorm. The mild- 
neſs and juſtice of its government ſecure the public 
tranquillity. The Saxon emigrants are received there 
with humanity, and live without moleſtation (16). 
Refugees know how to reſpect the ſacred rights of 
hoſpitality : and their own intereſt and a ſenſe of grati- 
tude afford a pledge of their good conduct. I have 
ſeen with pleaſure, in Denmark, even in places in- 
habited by the court, groups of Saxons taking part in 
public rejoicings, applauding the love of the people 
for the royal family, and blending with our ſongs their 

celebrated hymn of the great Arminius, without givin 

the leaſt umbrage to our miniſtry (17). Noble an 
_ captivating ſecurity, which ſeems to proclaim to the 
whole nation, / take too much concern in your welfare, not 
to have reliance upon your generoſity. The Danes, indeed, 
intereſt themſelves in favour of the Saxons, but are not 
the leſs attached to monarchical government; impoſts 
and deſpotiſm are the cauſes of revolutions ; a happy 
people will always be faithful to their chief. In the 
mean while I ſought every occaſion to fee Witikind ; 
the converſe of that great man inſpired the warmeſt in- 
tereſt for his'cauſe ; my admiration for Charlemagne 
did not induce me to allow the juſtice of the war which 
that prince carried on againſt the Saxons; and at 
length, enraptured at the diſcourſes of Witikind, I 
promiſed to fight under his banners, if he ſhould prove, 
as he hoped, able to rally his ſcattered forces, : 
| Se Cc n- 
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« Tn reality, he ſet off in a few months for Saxony, and 


I followed him; he there found himſelf at the head of 


a numerous army, and the war broke out afreſh, 1 
made the whole campaign, which proved fortunate 
and brilliant to the Saxons, but in my eyes was ſullied 


by devaſtation and cruelty, which moderated the en- 
thuſtaſm I had gained in my intercourſe with Witikind. 


Courage without generoſity is but an odious and fero- 
cious inſtinct ; the contempt of death is a virtue in the 
mind of the compaſſionate and tender only ; but the 


man who embrues his hands in the blood of a ſuppliant: 


enemy, who in his murderous fury diſtinguiſhes neither 
age nor ſex, and believes that war can give ſanction to 
alaffination and maſſacre, is, whatever his exploits 
may be, only a ſanguinary monſter, an infamous plun- 
derer, the ſcourge and opprobrium of mankind, I 
beheld villages ſet on fire, and age; and infancy periſh 
together in the flames; at length, I ſaw the Saxons, in . 
the ſhameful exceſs of their fury, take the execrable 
reſolution to give no quarter to their priſoners !/—(18) 
At thoſe horrid- proceedings Witikind ſhuddered, but 
was unable to Arreſt their progreſs ; he even became 
liable to ſuſpicioh by*the- endeavours he made to re- 
preſs them. Then did war appear odious to me; I had 
come in queſt of glory, but I found myſelf an accom- 


plice in the moſt atrocious of crimes. A truce was 


made, I withdrew from the army, and again ſet out 
upon my travels. I had heard of the admirable laws 
which Charlemagne had given his ſubjects; I was de- 
ſirous of ſeeing ſo novel a ſpectacle, and I made an 
excurſion into France. It was then on beholding 
Charlemagne in thoſe famous legiſlative aſſemblies, ' 


that I began to form an idea of real glory; ſublime 


man |! cried I, impartial poſterity will forgive thee for 
having been a conqueror ! Yes, in this auguſt circle 
art thou expiating all thy warlike exploits I attach- 
ed myſelf ſo cloſely to that prince, that I determined 
to eſtabliſh myſelf in France, and live under the laws 
I had heard diſcuſſed and decreed, But I diſliked the 
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court, and was averfe to remain there. I purchaſed - 


ſome land and an old caſtle in this province, and here 


I have fixed my abode. For ſeveral years. paſt I have 


never quitted the ſpot, unleſs to. accompany Charle- 
magne in ſuch of his warlike expeditions as did not 
appear to be unjuſtz that is, whenever his enemits 


attacked him without provocation ; for 1” began 0 


think, that defenſive war alone was conſonant with 
juſtice; hence has he never been able to prevail on me 
to take arms againſt the Saxons. 

I ſpent at my caſtle a part of the year, which pre- 
ceded that of the treaty of alliance between Charle- 
magne and Witikind; towards the end of ſummer, I 
was one evening retired to my cloſet, where a ſervant 
informed me, that a young and unknown lady, who 
had loſt her way in the woods, was come to ſolicit hoſ- 
pitality for the night; he added, that fhe-was mounted 
upon a palfrey, and was unattended. I haſtened to 
give her welcome, and found her in the garden under 
a row of elms; on hearing me approach (for the dark- 
neſs was ſuch that objects were not to be diſtinguiſhed) 
ſhe advanced and made many apologies for the trou- 
ble, ſhe feared, ſhe was going to give me; the tone 
of her voice prepoſſeſſed me in her favour, and 
ſtrongly excited my curiofity to ſee her. After the 
firſt compliments were over, I propoſed to ſhew her to 
her apartment, but ſhe praiſed the coolneſs and beauty 
of the evening, and we continued in the garden ; ſhe 
accepted my arm, and we began to walk. I intended 
to conduct her out of the grove into an open place, 
where, notwithſtanding the gloom of the night, I 
could have had a glimpſe of her face, but in the 
middle of the walk ſhe perceiving a ſeat fat down; and 
I placed myſelf at her fide. We converſed together 
for more than an hour, and I was equally ſurprized 
and enchanted with her underſtanding and wit. We 
aſked each other many queſtions; mine ſhe always 


eluced, but her own were flattering, and proved _— 75 
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ſhe knew me by reputation. At length it was time to 
retire to the caſtle : the more I was delighted with her 


converſation, the more I was deſirous of ſeeing her; 


however, I conjectured ſhe was not pretty, becauſe 
ſhe had ſhown ſo little earneſtneſs to be looked at, and 
the idea produced a diſagreeable ſenſation. I aroſe 
and offered her my arm; ſhe ſighed and laid her hand 
on mine; that hand was ſo ſoft and delicate, that I had 
no doubt of its beauty; but I perceived that ſhe trem- 
bled: I felt myſelf alkected, was quite at a loſs what 
to think of this adventure, and diſquietude began to 
ſucceed to aftoniſhment.—The ſtranger kept ſilence, 
and, as we approached the caſtle, her agitation ap- 
peared to increaſe ; my thoughts became ſtill more per- 
plexed, and I not only began to conclude ſhe was 
ugly, but that ſhe had alſo ſome monſtrous deformity 
about her perſon, and this idea brought tears into my 
eyes. She appeared fo amiable and intereſting, that 

ſincerely felt for the misfortune I had aſcribed to her, 
and partook of all her embarraſſment. At the door of 
the manſion we were met by ſervants with lighted 
torches ; I caſt my eyes with trepidation upon my un- 
known gueſt, but could not ſee her face; it was con- 
cealed under a veil of thin gauze, a circumſtance 


that gave the finiſhing ſtroke to my conjectures. We 


came to the apartment which was allotted her; in the 
middle of which a table was ſpread with refreſhments ; 
the ſervant placed the lights upon it and retired. 

« When we were alone, the ſtranger turned towards 
me, and appeared to look at me with great attention; 
for ſhe could ſee through her gauze veil. During this 
examination I admired the elegance and ſlenderneſs 
of her form, and the beauty of her hand and arm; 
and I remained transfixed with curioſity, ſurpriſe, and 
emotion. After conſiderable filence, ſhe exclaimed : 
O fatal imprudence On uttering theſe words ſhe ſtag- 
gered, ſhe endeavoured to lean upon the table, her 
teeble hand could not ſupport her, and ſhe ſunk down 
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upon the floor. My aſtoniſhment is not to be expreſſed; 
I ruſhed towards her, and perceived ſhe was in a ſwoon; 
it was neceſſary to take off her veil, that ſhe might 
breathe with greater freedom. I heſitated however; 
I was fearful to look at her face, which ſhe had ſeemed 
ſo deſirous to conceal; whatever was her motive, it 
was my duty to reſpect it, and not take the advantage 
of the ſituation ſhe was in, in order to ſteal a fight of 
her. But at length, as J obſerved ſhe no longer 
drew her breath, or ſhowed any ſigns of life, my fears 
overcame my delicacy; I removed the veil which co- 
vered her face and part of her perſon—but what was 
my ſurpriſe on ſeeing a young creature of tranſcen- 
dent beauty !—the diſorder her fall had occaſioned 
added ſtill to her charins, her fine long blaek hair was 
all aiſhevelled—the handkerchief which covered her 
neck had fallen off, and expoſed to view the moſt 
beautiful boſom in the world.—If the wit and graces 


of this dangerous ſtranger had the power of intereſting 


me to ſuch a degree, under the idea I had formed of 
her face, you may judge, my dear Iſambard, what! 
felt at the ſcene I have been deſcribing !—In contem- 
plating the unknown charmer I had forgotten to ad- 
miniſter any aſſiſtance; her eyes were ſhut, but as ſhe 
had all the freſhneſs of health about her, ſhe looked 
more like a perſon aſleep than fainting. I knelt down 


| by her, and ſupported her head on my arm—T then 
liftec 


ed her gently up and laid her upon a couch ; and 
again kneeling at her fide, I threw water on her face, 
and in a few minutes ſhe opened her eyes. Her firſt 
look ſtartled me; I held her by the hand, I kiſſed it 
with rapture, but I remarked ſuch natural and modeſt 
confuſion, and embarraſſment in her countenance, that 
J was conſtrained to conceal all I felt at my heart. I 
ventured, however, to aſk ſome queſtions; I could 
obtain no reply; the lady kept her two hands upon 
her face, and remained in obſtinate ſilence. In about 
half an hour ſhe intreated me, with a feeble tremulous 
voice, 


* 
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voice, to leave her to herſelf; I obeyed, and retired 
the moſt aſtoniſhed; and moſt enamoured of men. 

« ] did not cloſe my eyes the whole night; I aroſe 
with the day, and waited with impatience the hour of 
the lady's waking ; at laſt, at ten o'clock I obtained 
permiſſion to viſit her in her chamber. I found her 
a thouſand times more beautiful than ſhe had appeared 
the night before; an air of languor and melancholy had 
added new graces to her mien; ſhe ſeemed embar- 
raſſed at my approach; but after a moment's ſilence, 
growing a little compoſed, I ought, Sir, ſaid ſhe, © to 
explain to you at leaſt in part, the ſingularity of my 
conduct. I implore your indulgence—] ſtand in great 
need of it—here ſhe ſighed, and without leaving me 
time to reply; I was born, continued ſhe, with a 
lively imagination, a great ſhare of vivacity, and a 
heart of too great ſenſibility.— For more than a year 
paſt I have continually heard of your adventures, Sir, 
and your exploits. In the character of Oger the 
Dane, 1 found every thing that could intereſt me and 


captivate my imagination, and I. perceived an origi- 


nality in it that ſtrongly excited my curiofity—[n 
ſhort, Sir, I was extremely deſirous to be acquainted 
with you—ſhall I avow it? I knew that you lived in 


this ſolitude, and I have undectaken- a long journey 


on purpoſe to ſee you.—1 took the advantage of a few 
moments of liberty, which chance afforded me, for I 
am under the dominion of a ruthleſs guardian, who 
tyranniſes over me; but I have found means to elude 
his attention, and can frame a plauſible pretext to re- 
main here three days, at the end of which I ſhall be 
forced? ; | „„ 

« No, no,” replied I, interrupting her and throw- 
ing myſelf at her feet; if what I hear be not an illu- 
ſion, you will not quit this place, of which you are 
the ſovereign, you deigned to- take an intereſt in-me, 
when you knew me only by name; and, as for me, 
Madam, without knowing yours, I adore you and 
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make you 
Oger, replied ſhe, letting fall a few tears, be per- 
ſuaded that my heart, which firſt felt the impreſſion, 
is capable of anſwering yours, but an invincible ob- 
ſtacle “ And what, cried I, in diſmay, is not 
your hand at your own diſpoſal ?* © I am at liberty,” 
replied ſhe, © and J ſhall be the abſolute miſtreſs of 


myſelf, and of an ample fortune, in the courſe of eight 


months; till that time the peculiarity of my ſituation, my 
honour, and the facred obligation of gratitude, oblige 
me to conceal from you whom I am, and to bid you far- 
wel in three days: make no further inquiries of me, you 
ſhall know every thing in time; but I ſhould be unde- 
ſerving of your eſteem, if, at the preſent moment, I 
unveiled this extraordinary myſtery.” Ah! if you 
love me,” replied I, © what ſignifies the reſt to me?“ 
— If I love you! after the imprudent ſtep I have 


taken, after the ſituation in which you have ſeen me, 


can you have the ingratitude to doubt it? And 


yet you are determined to leave me in three days ??— 


< Yes, but at the end of eight months I will return 
and conſecrate to you my whole life. O! is not 
this a dream that deludes me? is it really true—is it 
folly, which have led me hither, and which have 
guided me better than reaſon could have done.” 


« Theſe words ſhe uttered with as much feeling as 


grace; ſuch kind of vows, however, did not appear 
ferious enough to give me much encouragement. I 
complained of it, and ſhe replied in fo tender a man- 
ner, that my intoxication was increaſed, and my head 
completely turned. But in vain did I renew my queſ- 
tions, and conjured her to ſpeak with confidence rela- 
tive to her ſituation; ſhe remained unmoved; and only 


confeſſed, that on her arrival, not knowing whether 
my perſon and underſtanding would correſpond with. 
the idea ſhe had formed of me, ſhe had ordered the 
lngle attendant, who had accompanied her within tua 


hundred 


ve arbiter of my deſtiny.” © O generous 


ou intention? —“ Yes, I ſwear by that love and 


hundred paces of the caſtle, to return to the place 
where ſhe had ſlept the preceding night, and to wait 
for her there with the reſt of her ſuite, obſerving to 
him, that if ſhe did not rejoin them on the next morn- 
ing, he was to return for her in four days. For, 
continued ſhe, © if ſympathy had not decided our 
fate, you would never have been acquainted with my 
folly; on the very evening of my arrival I ſhould have 


aſked you for a guide, and ſhould have bidden you 


farewel the next morning at break of day.“ 


« I liſtened to my unknown charmer, and gazed at 


her with a degree of rapturous aſtoniſhment, which 
muſt have given me an air of ſtupidity;-I thought I 
was dreaming ; it was in truth a dream, but unhap- 
pily it impreſſed my heart in a manner never, perhaps, 
to be effaced. The lady aſtured me ſhe could not 
mention the name of her family, but proteſted her own 
name was AMINTA, and that ſhe had never gone b 
any other appellation. To the embarraſſment, which 
ſhe had at firſt ſhown, now ſucceeded a degree of con- 
dence and gaiety, that gave her new charms; I ad- 
mired the inexhauſtible variety of her wit, and I con- 
fels I was a little alarmed at the aſtoniſhing flexibility 
of character, which rendered her ſo intereſting, but 


which, in ſpite of myſelf, inſpired I know not what 


kind of diſtruſt, which all her proteſtations were not 

able to remove. os 

„ 'This day paſſed away with inconceivable rapidity. 
In the evening, after ſupper was over, we went into 

the garden; the beauty of the moonlight wy her a 

deſire to walk over the fields, and I conducted her to 

the lawn that ſurrounds this cottage (which did not 


then exiſt.) We fat down upon a verdant carpet en- 


compaſſed with fruit-trees, and ſituate at thirty ſteps 
_ diſtance from the fountain where you found me yeſter- 
day; it was near midnight. Aminta, whoſe vivacit 


and gaiety ſeemed to have been every inſtant increaſ- | 
ing {ance the decline of the day, fell ſuddenly into the 
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ſofteſt languor.— Every thing ſleeps in this peaceful 
ſpot,” ſaid ſhe, both the domeſtics of the caſtle, 
and the inhabitants of the village; it appears as if 
we were alone in the univerſe; charming and danger- 
ous illuſion!' The plaintive tone in which ſhe uttered 
theſe words, imparted to my imagination and ſenſes 
a diſorder which I had never before experienced. — 
© Oger,' reſumed ſhe, © let us return to the caſtle.” 
© And why?” cried J, ſnatching her to my arms.— 
Ab, anſwered ſhe, © becauſe love may dare ever 
thing here.“ Thrown off my guard by this reply, 
1 forgot that J had promiſed to reſpect her youth, the 
confidence ſhe placed in me, and the facred laws of 
hoſpitality !—Aminta made no reſiſtance to my fortu- 
nate audacity—her weakneſs endeared my happineſs ; 
I fancied I ſaw the cauſe and the excuſe of it, in the 
tenderneſs of her ſentiments, and the impetuoſity of 
her paſſion. Aminta, agreeably to her promiſe conti- 
nued two days longer, but ſhe departed on the fourth, 
in ſpite of the exceſs of my love and regret ; ſhe ob- 
ſtinately perſiſted in concealing all. her ſecrets from 
me, and I obtained from her nothing farther than 
tender adieus and faithful vows. I conducted her 
myſelf to the place ſhe had mentioned, which was 


| two leagues diſtant from the ſpot; ſhe required my 


word of honour that I would not ſecretly follow her, 
and that on leaving her I ſhould immediately return to 
my caſtle ; I ſcrupulouſly filflled this engagement, 
and thus it was that we parted. : 
« Eight months elapſed, and then four more, without 
bringing me any account of Aminta ; I loved her paſ- 
fionately, and it was with inexpreſſible grief, that I 
gave up the hopes of ſeeing her again. Being recalled 
to Denmark, by my father, I returned thither. Sige- 
froy was no longer living 3 Godefroy had juſt ſucceed- 
ed him; but I found the kingdom in the ſame ſtate of 
tranquillity, becauſe the policy and principles of the 
court were ſtill the ſame, Witikind in vain — | 
is | voure 
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voured by his agents to prevail upon the ſage Gode- 
froy to break the neutrality, for the Saxons had again 
revolted; the laſt reply of Godefroy appeared to me 
ſo noble, and I read it over fo often, that it is for- 
ever engraved on my memory; I am certain you would 
like to know it, and here I give it you: 


THE REPLY OF THE KING OF DENMARK TO 
| | WITIKIND. 


© No, Witikind, I have not forgotten our ancient 
friendſhip, I have changed neither my ſentiments nor 
my opinions; I have ever conſidered the war under- 
taken againſt the Saxons as unjuſt ; and I have con- 
ſtantly blamed the exceſſes into which that warlike 
nation has frequently run. But are thoſe leſs to be 
reprehended, who, with the view of enſlaying them, 
have carried fire and ſword into their territories, and 
excited ſo many factions and diſorders among them? 
Tired at length with the havocks of war, and diſ- 
guſted at their crimes which hatred and vengeance have 
inſtigated your countrymen to commit, you have pre- 
vailed upon the nation of which you are the chief, to 
bend beneath the yoke of the emperor : that nation 
immerſed in the groſſeſt barbariſm was independent 
but it wanted thofe principles, and that knowledge, 
which are neceſlary to eftabliſh a durable freedom. It 
had no laws, while the greateſt man of the age exhi- 
bited the moſt admirable ſyſtem of legiſlation. Hence, 
Witikind, you will be excuſed in the eye of poſterity : 
you yielded to admiration, and you imagined, that all 
Saxony would partake of _ enthuſiaſm for the 
emperor : you have been deceived, the country is 
again riſen in arms, and the war which you flattered 


yourſelf you had terminated, rages again with more 


fury than ever. You urge me to break the neutrality, 
which I have preſerved to the preſent moment. I can- 
not do it, for I repeat, that my opinions are ſtill the 
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ſame. You tell me the cauſe of the emperor is now 
become: that of every king, and that if Saxony tri- 
umph, all ſovereigns muſt tremble for their own ſitu- 
ation. I could ſatisfy myſelf in merely replying, that 
I hold juſtice dearer than my crown; but I will add, 
that, in the preſent caſe, ſound policy ſolely directs 
my choice. The prodigious emigration of the Saxons, 
the long war which they have ſuſtained, and their 
heroic reſiſtance, have attracted the notice of all Eu- 
rope, and ſerved to propagate in every country their 
ideas of independency; the evil therefore (if it be an 
evil) is irreparable, and the entire ruin of Saxony 
will prove no remedy for it*, It appears to me then, 
that, in the preſent age particularly, princes, who are 
deſirous of preſerving their authority, are guilty of 
ſtrange folly in taking any part in a war which muſt 
ſtrip them of their troops, exhauſt their finances, and 
load their ſubjects with taxes. And is it by involving 
a nation in ruin, in creating multitudes of diffatisfied 
people, in laviſhing the blood and treaſure of our 
ſubjects, that we can reaſonably hope ta avert a revo- 


lution? To preſerve peace and abundance in their 


dominions, to encourage arts and promote commerce, 
to rule with juſtice, and approve themſelves humane 
and generous, ſuch, be perſuaded, is the true policy 
of kings; and ſuch ſhall be mine to the lateſt hour of 


. my life. You deplore the cruelties and the crimes 


which have ſullied the party againſt which you are 
combating ; if ſuch accounts be true, beware leſt you 
yourſelf ſhould imitate the example; either do not 
reproach your enemies with it, or do not countenance 
them by making horrible repriſals !/—I ' addreſs you 
with frankneſs, and I ſhall maintain this reply with 
firmneſs. I will not violate the rights of hoſpitality 
in baniſhing out of my dominions refugees who com- 
a / f 


] This reaſoning would have proved infinitely more forcible, had 
| the art of printing been known in thoſe days. bs ER 
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mit no diſorders ; I have no enemies but thoſe of my 
country, nor will I take up arms but in defence of it; 
f-ars and terrors are the lot of tyrants; I have no 
ſuſpicions and no reſentments, becauſe I hate deſpotiſm 
and my conduct, my ſentiments, and the purity of my 


intentions ſecure me the love and fidelity of my ſub- 


jects.” | 
; Such was the anſwer of the fage Godefroy to Witi- 


kind. His conduct has proved the ſincerity of his de- 
clarations, and Denmark has remained in perfect neu- 
trality (19). I continued a few months only with my 
father; the unſurmountable diſquietude of a wild and 
unhappy attachment ſoon induced me to return to 
France, Conceiving, that I might perhaps meet my 
unknown beauty at the court of Charlemagne, I re- 
paired to Aix-la-Chapelle. I arrived there the day on 
which the emperor gave audience to the ambaſladors of 
the caliph Aaron, that celebrated deſpot, who, aſſiſted 


by the virtue and talents of his grand vizier, the illuſ- 


trious Barmecide, governed with juſtice and glory, but 
who has ſince tarniſhed all the ſplendour of his reign 
by the murder of that miniſter, whoſe fate has thrown 
the eaſtern world into mourning and confternation®. 
On the morrow of my arrival, I attended the queen 
Hermengarde, . where I knew all the Jadies of the 
court were aſſembled. Judge of my aſtoniſhment and 
confuſion, when, in the courſe of a few minutes I diſ- 
covered my faithlefs Aminta, ſeated beſide the beauti- 
ful Celanira. I changed countenance in ſuch a degree, 
that Angilbert,, who was ſpeaking to me, imagined I 


was taken ilL—T ſhowed him the perſon who cauſed 
ſo violent an emotion, and aſking him who ſhe was, he 
replied, that her name was Armoflede.” At this part of 


1 Barmecide was in truth the greateſt man, who ever had the mis- 
fortune to ſerve a deſpot. Hiſtorians have been very copious in their 


Praiſe of the caliph Aaron. In the courſe of this work will appear part 


of his hiſtory, and his character drawn from the actions of his life, and 


_ Conſequently very different from that which hiſtory gives him. 


— 
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the ſtory, Ifambard could not” refrain from breaking 


into a loud fit of laughter ; he begged Oger to pardon 
the interruption, and entreated him to proceed, Oger, 
continued in theſe terms. « My eyes caught thoſe of 
Armoflede, who looked at me without any kind of con- 
fuſion; I ſaw her even enquire who I was, as if ſhe had 
been totally unacquainted with my perſon. I drew 
near her, and ſeizing a moment in which we were not 
obſerved, I requeſted in a whiſper that ſhe would give 
me a private interview; ſhe ſeemed ſurpriſed at the 
requeſt, but however, anſwered that ſhe would ſee me 


at her own apartments on the next day at five in the 


afternoon. 

&« This promiſe almoſt reconciled me to her, although 
I was extremely piqued and confounded at her diſſimu- 
lation; but my heart again excuſed her, and told me, 
that I ought not to condemn her unheard. I retired, for 
I could no longer ſupport her calm and ſerene deport- 
ment, and the coldneſs of her looks. You may eaſily 
imagine I did not paſs a very. tranquil night, and that 


before the hour of five on the following afternoon 1 
was at Armoflede's door. I was ſhewn into a large 
clofet, where I found her alone; my firſt movement 
was to fly to her with open arms, but ſhe darted to the 


other ſide of the chamber, with an expreſſion of ſur- 
priſe and fear, which abſolutely petrified me; ' ſhe 


| ſkreened herſelf behind a table, and remained ſtanding 


and looking at me in a ſtedfaſt manner; I became 


mute and motionleſs with aftoniſhment. At length 


breaking filence, And how! cried I, is it thus that 


Aminta ſhould receive Oger ?—© Aminta ! replied 


ſhe, ſtill looking at me with the greateſt attention; 


© good: God! Sir, what do you mean?“ She uttered - 
theſe words with ſo much frankneſs, that I was quite 
thunderſtruck.— I made no anſwer, but perceiving her 
to look towards the door, and that ſhe had a deſign to 
make her eſcape, I ruſhed forward and held her by her 
robe; ſhe turned pale, ſhe bluſhed' and ſunk into an 


arm 
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arm Chair: O God l' faid ſhe, © his head is turned, 
what will become of me ??— Theſe words were pro- 
nounced in ſo unaffected a manner, that my aſtoniſh- 
ment ſtill increaſed ; the ſtrangeſt doubts began to ariſe 
in my mind, and produced the greateſt 1 at my 
heart that I had ever felt. Aminta,' faid I, in a 
ſtammering voice; © do you dare to aſſert you are not 
Amittta ?* Alas, Sir,” replied ſhe, © I am any thing you 
pleaſe, I will neither . offend nor contradict you; but 
only give me leave to go out a moment.“ I muſt con- 
feſs, Ifambard, that I was totally at a lofs what to 
think, I diſcovered in the movement of her features 
and the inflexion of her voice, ſuch an indication of 
truth as every moment multiplied my doubts; I looked 
at her with an air of ſtupidity, and, whether it were 
_ Prejudice or reality (for I am yet under ſome degree 
of uncertainty on that point) I will not venture to de- 
termine ; but I remarked a difference between her and 
Aminta; it feemed to me, that Armoflede was taller, 
had a nobler mien, her countenance was leſs ſtriking 
and intelligent, and ſhe had leſs charms and vivacity 
in her manner. I had frequently heard of miraculous 
reſemblances; it did not appear impoſſible therefore 
that Armoflede might not be my unknown fair one. 1 
concealed my doubts from her, and entered into an ex- 
planation, recalling to her memory every thing that 
had paſſed between us. Her looks were expreſſive of 
the moſt genuine ſurpriſe, and when I had left off 
ſpeaking 3 Indeed, Sir, faid ſhe, © notwithſtanding 
this inconceivable reſemblance which has deluded you, 
I may venture to ſay, that had you made any inquiry 
reſpecting my reputation and conduct, you never could 
have confounded me with the perſon you have been 
deſcribing.” ; 

« This reply, delivered in a dignified and ſpirited 
manner, ſerved to double my embarraſſment. After 
ſome minutes ſilence : © At leaſt, Madam, replied I, 
in order to believe you, I muſt give up the —_ 
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of my own eyes.” * I confeſs, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © that I 
. have never given credit to the accounts of perfect re- 
ſemblances, in ſpite of all the inſtances recorded in hiſ- 
tory ; and I am perſuaded that, if you examine me with- 
out prejudice, you will find me very different from 
your Aminta.“ Ah, ' cried I, © the more I look at you, 
the more am I attached to my errour—if it be one !'— 
Hear me,, Sir, replied ſhe, © I perceive that you are 
really in earneſt, and it is therefore my duty to deſtroy an 
illuſion, which is as painful to you, as offenſive to my- 
. ſelf; the ſtory of my life may undeceive you; and here 
it is in two words. From my infancy I have been paſ- 
ſionately in love, and beloved again. For my ſake, has 
the amiableand generous Oliver refuſed the hand of the 
princeſs Emma: in fine, Sir, a ſecret bond has united 
me with him more than eight months paſt. Out of re- 
ſpect to the princeſs, I do not yet aſſume the name of 
my huſband : but this marriage is no longer a myſtery, 
and every body can vouch the truth of what I am now 
telling you.“ This diſcourſe was a thunder ſtroke to 
me, and in an inſtant convinced me beyond all doubt, 
that Armoflede was not Aminta. I quickly termi- 
nated this painful interview, and retired with equal 
confuſion and mortification. I made enquiries concern- 
ing Armoflede : the ſtory of Oliver and Emma was in 
every one's mouth, and I was aſſured that Armoflede 
was actually the wife of Oliver. How could | then be- 
lieve that a woman beloved, as ſhe was, by a young and 
handſome knight, ſo diſtinguiſhed by the graces of his 
mind, and renowned for his various exploits, could prove 
falſe and perjured, and for the ſake of a man ſhe was un- 
aàcquainted with ?—In ſpite of all this reaſoning, when 
I faw Armoflede again, I relapſed into a ſtate of incer- 
titude. I muſt, however, confeſs, that the more I ob- 
ſerved her, the leſs I deſcried the manners and turn of 
mind which I had remarked in Aminta, but I found 
her face ſo perfectly like, that after looking ſtedfaſtly at 
it, I no longer doubted that Armoflede and i= 
5 | | were 
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were one and the ſame perſon. I then broke out into 4 
rage, and acted ſome very ridiculous ſcenes, many of 
which have been made public. Armoflede, without 


betraying the ſlighteſt degree of embarraſſment, at one 


moment would lament my folly, at another, turn it in- 
to ridicule; and her countenance, her eaſe, and her con- 
verſation overawed me to ſuch a degree, that I finiſhed 
by acknowledging I had been raving. Her paſſion for 
Oliver pierced my foul; deſperately in love with a wo- 
man, who pretended not to know me, jealous even to 
madneſs without daring to diſcover it, betrayed and yet 
not allowed to complain, I was playing a part which 


was equally ridiculous and diſtrefling ; but a ſecret de- 


fire detained me at court. A tournament was ap- 
proaching in honour of prince Egbert, and I intended 
to meaſure lances with Oliver (20). In that combat, 
you well know I neither acquired glory nor obtained 
vengeance ; I was overcome, and taking my reſoluti- 
on, I prepared for my departure on that very night, and 
left the court the following day with an intention 
never to return. I undertook a long journey, during 
which I paſſed through the village you mentioned yeſ- 
terday; there I ſaw the intereſting Zoe and her faith- 
ful Lubin; there I found that virtue and happineſs, 
which I had vainly ſought in camps, in cities, and at 
courts; I became paſſionately fond of a country life, 
hither I came, and abandoning my caſtle, I made my- 
ſelf the equal of the peaſants of whom I had been the 
lord; I adapted their manners and way of life, and 
built this cottage upon the very lawn on which the 
faithleſs Aminta ſeemed to have partaken my paſſion, 
My ſquire, who was neither undeceived reſpecting the 
world nor glory, quitted me; I have retained my little 
page only, whom I have metamorphoſed into a ſwain; 
turned ſhepherd with him, and being determined to 
fix myſelf in the condition I had choſen, I intended to 
lock out for a companion among the ſhepherdeſles of 
this canton. In the daughter of one of my late 

T3 | | farmers 
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farmers, I have diſcovered every thing that could 


captivate and ſecure a heart not pre-engaged. Inno- 
cence, virtue, grace, and beauty, all thoſe happy gifts 
of nature, are poſſeſſed by Chloe; but I do not yet 
feel myſelf worthy of her hand, and I refrain from 
marrying her, until the remembrance of Aminta be 
entirely effaced from my mind.“ | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
4 PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE, 


This devil beauty is compounded ftrangely, 
It is a ſubtil point and hard to know. 
Whether 't has in 't more active tempting 
Or more paſſive tempted; ſo ſoon it forces 
And ſo ſoon it yields. | 
— Sin JOHN SUCKLING» 


WHEN Oger had finiſhed his ſtory, Iſambard went 


in queſt of Oliver, who had riſen an hour before, and 


was deus in the garden. To what a, degree does 
misfortune ſametimes render us unjuſt ! Oliver, as he 
walked under the window of Oger's cloſet, had heard 


Iſambard laugh, and that fit of r had thrown 


him into a ſtate of ill humour and diſcontent, which 
proved too powerful for the control of reaſon ; he had 
agreed the preceding, evening not to continue his 
journey till after dinner, but, in oppoſition to the 


preſſing inſtances of Oger, he was now determined to 


ſet off immediately. : 
= | During 
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During the reſt of that day and the following one 
he continued in ſuch e mood, that the ge- 
nerous Iſambard would not venture to urge him to go 
on with his deplorable ſtory. Let us leave them to 
purſue their route, and return to Armoflede, whom we 
had left eſcaping from the inn where the impetuous 
Adalgiſe had diſturbed her tete-a-tecte with Iſambard. 
The reader muſt remember ſhe was on horſeback, and 
had taken a guide. She recollected, that Oger's caſtle 
was in this canton, and but two or three days 
journey diſtant. Dreading to fall into the hands of 
Adalgiſe, ſhe made no heſitation to go and throw her- 
ſelf under the protection of the Daniſh knight. She 
had found him ſo credulous, ſo generous, and amorous, 
that ſhe had no doubt of the ſucceſs of her plan. But 
the fancy ſhe had taken for him had long ſince ſubſided; 
and at the preſent moment the amiable Iſambard en- 
groſſed her ardent imagination : ſhe imagined herſelf 
deeply enamoured of the latter, and ſhe was averſe to 
act over again the part of Aminta, and determined to 
appear before Oger only under her own name. Arriv- 
ing at the caſtle about two hours after the departure 
of the Knights of the Swan, ſhe was much ſurpriſed to 
find the manſion deſerted and falling into ruin. But a 
peafant ſhe met informed her, that Oger's new abode 
was five hundred paces from that place. Thither ſhe 
repaired, and recognized the lawn, nor did ſhe obſerve 
without ſome emotion to what. degree the enamoured 
Oger had taken delight to ornament the ſpot ; her 
aſtoniſhment was extreme, when ſhe ſet her foot in the 
elegant cottage. Oger was not within; Sylvan ran to 
call him, and he appeared in the courſe of a few 
minutes. At the ſight of Armoflede he was ſtruck 
motionleſs, while ſhe on her part was not a little ſur- 
priſed to perceive Oger in the garb of a ſhepherd. 
This diſguiſe appeared in her eyes ſo ludicrous and 
original, that ſhe could not refrain from burſting into a 
fit of laughter. Oger in great indignation loaded her 
| with 
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with reproaches ; Armoflede till continued to laugh, 
Oger with his ſcrip and crook, holding forth in ſo 


9 tragical a ſtyle, ſeemed ſo comic and ridiculous to her, 
"| that ſhe totally forgot the ballad ſhe had compoſed and 
1 intended to exhibit ; all ſhe could now do, was to ſtare 
1 at him, to liſten to him, and to laugh in the moſt in. 
i conſiderate and obſtreperous manner. Oger ſeized her 
| haſtily by the hand, and leading her to a window 


which overlooked the country; O thou moſt au- 
YN dacious and moſt ungrateful of women,“ ſaid he, 
c caſt thy eyes upon that lawn, doſt thou not recollect 
it?” Armoflede by way of reply ſnatched up a lute 


. which lay upon a table near her, and renouncing her 
; firſt determination in order to give he to the gaiety 
5 which now inſpired her, ſhe ſang the following madri- 


- Obſcurely does remembrance tell 
That once, in yonder conſcious dell, 
When I thy tender vows receiv'd, 
I ſwore to love thee whilſt I liv'd. 

. And on that verdant lawn reclined, 
My eyes betrayed my love-fick mind: 
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"I But then in folly's maze I ftrayed, 
4 | Ah! why believe a giddy maid ? 
8 And why enraged doſt thou complain 
4 Of altered faith and proud diſain ? 
A What haſty vows can binding prove ? t 
4 I raved when thus I ſwore to love. | ( 
| \ 
, _ Armoflede had a charming voice, and warbled this I 
ſong with a grace which would have turned a better { 
head than Oger's. O true ſyren,” exclaimed he, | 
„ ſeducing, audacious and perjured. —* Indeed, ſeig- 0 
nior,“ ſaid Armoflede, interrupting him, you wander a 
exceedingly from the paſtoral ſtyle; all theſe violent > 


emotions are out of place in an eclogue or idyl, and if n 
you be determined to go on in this tragic ſtrain, for 
eaven's ſake quit your crook and reſume your ar- 
37 
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mour.” No,“ replied Oger, «t have eternally re- 


nouncedallmyformererrours.” . And the fine device 


you were ſo fond of,” ſaid Armoſlede, glory and 
love, do you rendunce that too? Glory,“ replied 


Oger, „is nothing more in my eyes, but a chimera, 


and as for love, it would be in my caſe ſo contemptible 
a weakneſs—but what am I ſaying- no, I may ſtill 
without bluſhing be enamoured, for I haye made a new 


choice.. A ſhepherdeſs without doubt? . Truly 


ſo, and ſhe is eighteen, and is beautiful, ingenuous and 
tender.“ And, what is the name of this rare ob- 
ject? Chloe, Does that name appear to you 
as charming as that of. Aminta ?””—* Aminta is for- 


gotten, I recollect Armoflede only; judge whether I 


be not cured.” At this, Armoflede changed counte- 


nance and aſſumed an air of aſtomiſhment. Oger, whom 
ſhe looked full in the face, beheld her with amaze; 
and after a moment's ſilence: I believe,” ſaid ſhe, 
reſuming her diſcourſe, ** that there is ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding here. I at firſt thought, that your anger aroſe 
only from my long abſence, but it appears, th | 

want to perſuade me that you take me for Armoflede?” 
At theſe words Oger put on a diſdainful ſmile : -<< You 
are Aminta then?“ replied he. Do you dare to 
maintain to me, cried Armoflede in a violent manner, 
that you ſtill think Aminta. and Armoflede are not 
two different perſons ?”?—* And you yourſelf,” faid 
Oger, if you be Aminta, how came you acquainted 
with my adventures with Armofſede? . Can it be, 


replied the, © that you are ignorant of what has made 


ſuch noiſe? Is it poſſible: you do not know, that after 
having ſearched in vain for you here, I went to the 
court of Charlemagne: that every body ſaw Aminta 
and Armoflede together, that in fact their reſemblance is 
_ ſtriking, but not to ſuch a degree, however, that a lover 
may be held excuſable for having miſtaken one for the 
other.” The languid, inſipid Armoflede is much taller 
chan J am, her hair is not of ſo deep a black, and her 
Vol. I. | L. looks 
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looks and tone of voice are entirely different; in fine, 
ſhe is older than I.“ .“ What a tale are you telling 
me?” cried Oger, interrupting her; “all the court 
of Charlemagne has been witneſs to this prodigy, and I 
have juſt ſeen the Knights of the Swan, who made no 
mention of it? “ It could not be otherwiſe,” replied 
Armoflede, they have been travelling for eight 
months paſt, and I arrived at court ſome days after 
their departure. But you do not ſpeak of Angilbert, 
. you have ſeenhim, however, ſince that period?“ No, 
Ivow I have not.“ You deceive me, for I ſaw him 
ſet off to repair to this place, and certainly he. made 
mention to you of Armoflede and Aminta. I would 
not follow him, I was exaſperated that you had taken 
 Armoflede for me. was reſolved to forget you, and 
Fcame here, T confeſs, to brave you.—1I find you faith- 
leſs, I expected it; but at leaſt, do not add deceit to 
inconſtancy. or pretend ignorance of the unhappy 
Aminta!' On finiſhing theſe words, ſhe melted into 
tears.—O ! who can doubt the ſincerity of the tears of 
her we love'?—Oger fabdued fell at her feet, and 
 Armoflede received him into her arms. From this 
moment ſhe reſumed her fupreme aſcendancy overhim; 
Oger happy and enamoured fet no bounds to his 
crafdulity, and Armoflede managed him with ſovereign 
ſway. She had come to him without any intention of 
renewingan engagement, Which wasnolongeralluring, 
but an inſtant of gaiety and folly led her to forget her 
determination ; Rewards, finding the indignation of 
Oger ſtronger than his paſſion, and hearing mention 
made of à rival, ſhe was fenfible the could not regain 
her empire over his heart and mind hut in having re- 
Cburſe to all the blandiſhments of love, and hence ſne 


Cleves, to enfel bimfelf In the number of Beatrice' 
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defenders, and thitlier was Armoflede deſirous of going. | 


Whenever an idea took poſſeſſion of her imagination, 
ſhe calculated neither the inconveniences nor difficulties 
that attended it; ſhe paſſionately longed to ſee Iſam- 


bard again, and to get the better of his prejudices 


againſt her: all her wiſh was now to prevail on Oger 
to conduct her to the ducheſs. It was no difficult 
taſk to intereſt him in favour of that princeſs, and to 
rekindle in his mind the love of glory. It is not 
Iphis,” ſaid ſhe, that Aminta is come to ſeek, it is 
a hero whom ſhe loved; Oger the Dane alone can 
juſtify her paſſion and her weakneſs. Reſtore to me 
my lover, and in order to defend innocence and beauty, 
reſume your brilliant arms; it is juſt, that ſhe who en- 
gages you to fly to the ſuccour of an oppreſſed woman, 


ſhould have the honour of arming you knight.” Thus 


ſpeaking, Armoflede took down the arms from the 
trophy which hung from the ceiling, and preſented 
Oger with his lance and ſhield. He conſented to every 
thing, and their departure was fixed for the next day; 
young Sylvan quitted his rural garb without pain ; 
Armoflede borrowed ſome of his clothes and dreſſed 


| Herſelf as a page, for it was under this diſguiſe that 


ſhe wiſhed to accompany Oger. The following day at 
{un riſe, Oger, attended by his two pretty pages, 
abandoned his peaceable retreat without regret, aud 

took the road to the duchy of Cleves. | 
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and had learnt, that he was in love with 
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Quel charme, vainqueur du monde 
Vers Dieu m'elève aujourd'hui! 
Malheureux I!homme qui fonde 
Sur les hommes ſon appui. 
Leur gloire fuit et $'efface | 
En moins de tems que la trace 
Du vaiſſeau qui fend les mers, 
Ou dee la fleche rapidle | > 
. loin de Foeil qui la guide, | 
Cherche Loiſeau dans les airs. 


— 


RACIN I. 


Solo e penſoſo, i piu diſerti campi 
Vu miiurando a paſly tardi e lenti i 
E Þ gli oechi porto per fuggir intenti TL 
. Dove veſtigio uman la rena ſtampi. 
= . Woe IPETRARCH-«- 


THE firſt -day of Oger's journey was ſpent very 


agreeably. Armoflede did not ſuffer the converſatien 
to languiſh : ſhe took much notice of young Sylvan: 
ſhe obſerved, that he was penſive and frequently bed; 

Chloe: Sylvan 
was handſome, lively, and frank. Armoflede, in order 


to charm the tediouſneſs of a long and troubleſome 
journey, had formed the project of conſoling him. 


The party intended to ſleep at a ſmall town called 
Altendorf, but arriving at the foot of mount Etrel, 
they deſcried a pretty houſe upon its ſummit. Armo- 
flede was much fatigued ; they made inquiry of a 755 
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ſant who was going by, and were informed, that the 
maſter of that — was a holy perſon, and never re- 
faſed hoſpitality; and the three travellers determined 
to paſs the night under his roof. They climbed the 
mountain, and, arriving at the door of the holy man's 
habitation, perceived, that what they had taken for 
a houſe was a handſome; chapel, and that the- houſe, 
which was ſituate behind that building, was a ſimple 
hermitage only. They knocked at the door, which 
was opened by a child of ten. or twelve years old. 
He conducted the ſtrangers into a neat chamber, and 
leaving them, ſaid he was going to look for his maſter. 
They expected to- ſee a venerable- old man, with a 
long white beard, make his appearance; but what was 
the ſurpriſe of Armoflede.and her companions, at the 
entrance of a handſome young man, with a fine coun- 
tenance, which was rendered ſtill.more intereſting by 
its palenefs and melancholy caſt. Oger named himſelf, 
and introduced Armoflede, under--the- appellation of 
Philenus, as. one of his pages. At the name of Oger 
the Dane, the unknown recluſe embraced him, and 
appeared delighted to receive ſuch a gueſt. After the 
firſt compliments were over they reciprocally began to 
aſk. queſtions. Oger ſaid he was going to Cleves to 
the aſſiſtance of the ducheſs, who was beſieged by 
Gerold and the confederate princes. At this inſorma- 
tion the. young and handſome hermit ſhowed fome 
emotion, and the tear gliſtened in his eye. Oger's 


curioſity was excited to ſuch a degree, that he entreat- 


ed him to mention what intereſt he took in that event. 


„ have no reaſon,” replied the hermit, for con- 


cealing my. misfortunes or my name, and even if I 
uſually made a myſtery of them, I thould be ſoothed 
in unboſoming my-heart to a hero, who is as renowned 
for his loyalty and virtues, as his valourous exploits. 
I ſhall, therefore, fir, relate my ſorrowful ſtory when 
the frugal meal, I am going to offer you, is over; 
that ſtory will ditplay the true cauſe. of Gerold's ca- 
„ pricious 
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pricious conduct; a conduct, with the motives of 


- which Beatrice herſelf is ſtill unacquainted, and which 


brought on the war you are going to engage im? 


As the hermit was ſpeaking, a venerable prieſt entered 


„ 


and quickened the curioſity of Armoflede.· They fat 
down to table: the recluſe placed himſelf between 


ing chapter. 


the room, the hermit preſented him to Oger, inform- 


ing the knight, that the old man had educated him: 


He is che only friend I have left,” continued he, 
<«< and he ſupplies the place of every thing I have 


lok.“ The hermit, as he thus ſpoke, ſeemed to be 
much affected, and after a moment's filence refuming 

his diſeourſe—* Generous Oger,“ ſaid he, you ſeem 
to feel for my ſituation, yet Fam not to be lamented; 
painful recolſecłions ſometimes diſtreſs me, but my ſoul 


is calm and peaceful; religion, and the paternal ten- 
dernefs of this virtuous man, have at length healed 


the deep wounds of = heart.“ Every word the re- 
U 


cluſe uttered endeared him in the eſtimation of Oger, 


Oger and Armoflede; the latter 1 caught his 
attention by her charming countenance, 


J 


er innocent 
and infantine air, and the feeling manner with which 
ſhe ſeemed to liſten to him. After ſupper the recluſe 
related his hiſtory, which will be found in the follow- 
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THE STORY OF MEINRAD. _ 
Injuſtiſſimo amor, perche ſi raro 
Corriſpondenti fai noſtre deſiri? 
One perfido avvien che t'è fi caro 
II difcorde voler che in due cor. ſi miri? 
7 5 fes O lande Nurigſs: 


% MV name is Meinrad; Bertold, my father, of the 


houſe of the counts of Hohenzollern, beſtoweed on me an 
excellent education, and furniſhed me witch the beſt: re- 
quiſite towards it, by giving me Oſwald for my precep- 
tor, that reſpectable man whom you ſee here, and who! 
now partakes my ſolitude. I was' cloſely united in 
friendihip, from my tendereſt infancy, with Gerold, 
count of Bavaria, the prince who is the lover and 
perſecutor of the ducheſs of Cleves. Fhere was little 
conformity in our diſpoſitions and principles, but Ge- 
rold, notwithſtanding his errours and his faults, was 
born with a tender and generous foul, and I became 
ſtrongly attached to him. During our early youth, I 
was the confident of his weakneſſes ani follies; and at 
length I was alſo of an attachment which reaſon: ap- 
proved. His paſſion for Beatrice was ſincęre and vio- 
lent; he loved her to diſtraction, and love, by en- 


groſſing his whole ſoul; appeared to finiſh his character 
and produce a total change in his manners. While he 


was yet at the court of that princeſs, I was, for the 


firſt time, at a caſtle my father had juſt purchaſed. 


One day, as L was walking in its environs, J paſſed by 
a ſmall lone houſe, che elegant ſimplicity of wiuch 
Re. | „ | 1 
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ſtruck me. While I was ſurveying it, I heard on a 
ſudden the found of a moſt cen 1-070 voice; I drew 
near to a room on the ground floor, the windows and 
curtains of which were ſhut. A perſon was finging in 

the room, and I could eafily diſtinguiſh a young female 
voice, which was accompanied by a lute. The clear- 
neſs, the incomparable ſweetneſs of the voice, and the 
expreſſion of her ſinging, cauſed an emotion in my 
\ breaſt, which I had never before experienced. When 
the had finiſhed the ſong, I heard her ſigh, and after 
a a moment's ſilence: Alas!“ cried ſhe, I ſhall ſing 


no more, a fortnight hence, I ſhall then be too un- 


happy !' — And why,“ replied another female, 
did you give your conſent? — . O] I gave it not, 
anſwered the firſt voice, but I was obliged to yield 


to authority, to violence; I will obey—and will die — 


and except you, my good Magdalen, no one laments 
poor Maria.“ Here they ceaſed ſpeaking, and I 
heard nothing now but Gat and ſobs. At this mo- 
ment a door was haſtily opened, and I drew back with: 
precipitation, with a heart and mind wholly taken up 


by. what I had juſt been hearing. During the whole 


night I did not cloſe my eyes, and thought of nothing 
but the unfortunate Maria. I conjectured, that her 
Parents were bent upon forcing her to marry the man 
he hated, and that to this misfortune ſhe joined that 
of loving another object. I imagined the authority 
of my father would prevent ſuch barbarous violence, 
and | determined to return to the little manſion in 
order to make inquiry into this affair. Thither I 
repaired at the decline of the day; I drew near to the 
apartment without making any noiſe; I found the win- 
 dows and curtains ſhut as before, and ſoon heard the 
ſoft found of Maria's voice, who was holding con- 
verſe with Magdalen. | | heard the latter ſay to her 


It is true he is very old and ugly, and beſide that 


he is ill humoured, as it is ſaid, but you will be very 
rich; and that is a comfort! O!] as for a 
. a | ai 
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ſaid Maria, interrupting her, they have their value 
in the opinion of my aunt; but, as to me, I care not 
for them. and you know it well.. Don't weep in 
that manner, replied: Magdalen, your aunt is 
coming; conſider how ſhe ſcolded you yeſterday 
« If you be deſirous," ſaid Maria. that I ſhould 
weep no longer, teach me ſome expedient by which 
I may free myſelf from this cruel tyranny?” As ſhe. 
pronounced theſe words, I opened the curtains a little 
way, and cried, It is I, Who will give you an in- 
fallible one“ On hearing this, Maria gave a great 
ſhriek, and endeavoured to run away. Magdalen 
ſtopped her, and Maria, turning about to look, ſmil- 
ed at me; her cheeks were ſtill wet with tears, and 
ſhe remained ſtanding without ſpeaking a word, and 
continually looking at me. Imagine what muſt be my 
{urpriſe, when I diſcovered the intereſting Maria, Who 
in a fortnight was to marry an old man, to be a young 
girl of fourteen; but more beautiful than I am able 
to deſcribe. Ihe innocence and ſimplicity of infancy 
added inexpreſſible charms to the graces of her perſon, - 
and notwithſtanding, her ſorrow, the ſerenity of her 
looks, and the ſweetneſs of her ſmile, gave a celeſtial. 
expreſſion to her countenance : yes, did angels conde- 
ſceud to aſſume a mortal ſhape, and ts appear to man- 
kind, it would be in the form of Maria! I was ſo 
diſturbed, aſtoniſhed, and affected, that I found myſelf: 
unable to ſpeak. Maria, after having looked at me 
for ſome moments, turned her eyes to Magdalen, who 
was a young girl ot eighteen, and they both began to 
laugh in a hearty manner. Afterwards Maria looked 
again at me; and remarked, that far from partaking 
in her gaiety, I was making vain efforts to check my 
tears. Then the aſſumed a ſerious and plaintive air, 
and advanced ſome paces towards me. You have 
heard then all I have ſpoken?” ſaid ſhe.— Pardon 
me, replied JI, for. having diſcovered your: ſecrets, 
I ſhall take no advantage of them, but to ſerve you. 
9 ] can 
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I can venture to aſſure you, that you ſhall not marry 
the man you diſlike ; but tell me, fair Maria, have 
P mie no inclination to marry another? I ſhould be 
appy to know it, in order to be uſeful to you in that 
reſpect.T“ At theſe words, Maria looked at me with 
aſtoniſhment without ſaying a word, and I perceived 
that ſhe made no'reply to my queſtion, becauſe ſhe 
did not underſtand it. Magdalen taking up the dif- 
courſe: Why, my God,“ faid- ſhe, + would you 
have her think of being married, ſhe is yet but four- 
teen!“ In truth, Maria's age had induced me to ima- 
gine that her heart was free; but I was willing to ob- 
tain the full certainty of it. We now heard a noiſe; 
„Tis my aunt,” ſaid Maria, go away, for if ſhe 
Tee you here, perhaps ſhe will ſcold.” In order to 
obey Maria, I made a motion to retire ; but having 
my head through the window, my hair became entan- 
gled in the fringe of the curtain; and while I was 
making ineffectual efforts to diſengage myſelf, Maria's 
aunt entered the room. Maria laughed violently at 
my embarraſſinent, and at the ridicutous figure I made; 
but her aunt, on perceiving me, thought ſhe had diſ- 
covered an intrigue, and advanced in a great paſſion 
towards her niece. Poor Maria, who was acquainted 
with the violence of her temper, ran and took refuge 
in the aperture of the window where 1 ſtood, and I 
_ Inſtantly threw myſelf into the chamber. Gertrude, 
for that was the naine of Mana's aunt, not being able 
to lay hold of her niece, whom I held in my arms, 
- aſſailed me with 2 torrent of abuſe, and then aſked me 
who | was? I am Meithd,” repiied I, the fon 
of Bertold, your lord, who will not ſuffer this inno- 
cent child to be the victim of your avarice er cruelty. 
I have learnt her ſtory by chance, and ] declare to you, 
rar ſhe ſhall not marry the old man you intend for 
. 1. g 5 „ 
„ FThis ſhort explanation entirely quieted Gertrude; 
I perceived that my name added great weight to my 
e 1 ry diſoourſe; 
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diſcourſe ; ſhe perplexed herſelf in excuſes; ſhe told 
me ſhe had no intention to conftrain Maria, for whom 
ſhe had great affection; But, my lord.“ continued 
ſhe, this child, thought born of honeſt parents, has 
nothing in the world; ſhe is an orphan, I have'taken 
her under my protection; it was all I was able to do; 
I have no fortune myſelf and could not provide for 
her. A wealthy man, who is not old, as Maria 
calls him, for he is not yet fifty, has ſolicited her 
hand; for her ſake I was deſirous the marriage ſhould 
take place; but I was unacquainted with her ng” 
nance to it, and had the ſpoken to me with frankneſs, 
I ſhovid have entered into no engagement; I will, 
however, now take proper meaſures to cancel it with- 
out expoſing the parties.“ This declaration did not 
convince me, that the diſſimulation and fault lay on the 
ſide of Maria; but 1 pretended to be fatisfied with the 
apology. Maria clung round her aunt's neck, and 
thanked her with unaffected ſimplicity; ſhe then flew 
to embrace Magdalen, as if it were to receive her 
congratulations upon the breaking off the marriage. 1 
continued half an hour longer; and, on taking my 
leave of Gertrude, F requeſted permiſſion to fee: her 
again; and J quitted the houſe in ſuch an agitation 6f 
mind, as left me no doubts reſpecting the ſtate into 
which I was fallen. I had never been in love, and 1 
was paſſionately fond of a child; that child had neither 
fortune nor birth, and J was but too well convinced 
that my father would never conſent to ſuch an union; 
the idea of working upon the avarice of Gertrude, and 
taking the advantage of the innocence and forlorn ſitu- 
ation of Maria, inſpired me with liorrour; bat I felt 
that my deſtiny was for ever connected with hers. Ma- 
ria was ſo young, that I could not indulge the hopes of 
marrying her for a year or two to come; and I flatter- 
ed myſelf, that time and love would be able to furnifh 
me with the means of ſoftening my father, or afford 
me an opportunity of eſcaping from his authority, i | 
- N Tho 
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The next day I ſent Maria two large bafkets-of fruit 
and flywers, and in the evening I paid her a viſit; the 
moment I was in fight, ſhe ran up to me, and, with 
-a,childiſh. delight, told me ſhe, was very happy, that 
Her aunt,was exceedingly. good, for the marriage was 
entirely broken off; ſhe then thanked me tor the 
flowers, and ſhowed, me how ſhe had decked herſe}f 
with them. After half an hour's converſation, Maria 
ſuddenly left me alone with her aunt, friſked out of 
the rom and went to run about the garden. I pre- 
vailed upon Gertrude to go and join her, and we 
found her on the parterre at play with Magdalen—I 
became one of the party, ſhe was much pleaſed at it, 
. and the whole evening paſſed away in races, dancing, 
and ſportive tricks. To pleaſe Maria I conducted my- 
felf in this manner on all my viſits, although this 
childiſnneſs and exceſſive gaiety did not at all accord 
with my natural ditpoſition; frequently ſhe would 
reward my compliance with a ſong; I could never 
grow weary of hearing her voice, that enchanting 
vazce, the iweeteſt in all the World; ſhe ſang with ſuch 
expreſſion and ſentiment, that then alone ſhe did nat 
ſeem a child; yet 1 lometimes caught her attention in 
relating an intereſting ſtory; and even in her play, in 
ſpite of her childiſhneſs and vivacity, ſhe diſcovered 
a ſoul replete with goodneſs, elevation, and gene- 
roſity. PAR 15 8 
Abe more] ſaw her the more deeply I became 
enamoured. Gertrude had eafily ſeen into my heart.; 
my love was too flattering to her ambition, not to 
ſecure; all her endeavours, were it poſſible, to avg- 
ment it. As ſhe ſeemed, to be very fond of Maria, 
my prejudices, againſt. her gave way apace, and ſhe 
ſoon became miſtrets of all my ſecrets. I declared to 
her my paſſion ſor her niece, and vowed] was irrevo- 
cably determined to marry her, if I could only flatter 
myielt, that the partook of my ſentiments; but I con- 
- teued I yas. upger great appichenſions in that 1 pect. 
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] know not,” continued I. whether it be my happy 
lot to be loved by Maria; the is yet too young to feel 
a paſſion like that ſhe herſelf inſpires ; but if her heart 
could ever yield to its impulſe, its tendency towards it 
may already be diſcovered, if it really exiſted, and I 
cannot ſee any thing. in her that announces ſuch a diſ- 
poſition. She expreſles friendſhip for me, but the is 
ſo much at her eaſe in my preſence, has ſuch a fund 
of gaiety, ſuch perfect SY, that nothing can 
leſs reſemble love than the kin 
diſcovers towards me. I am perſuaded the would give 


me her hand without repugnance ; but you muſt con- 
ceive, that it would prove inſufficient either for her 


happineſs or mine.“ Gertrude ſmiled at my alarms, 


ridiculed them with much art, and diſſipated them by 
8 


relating ſeveral inſtances of Maria's partiality towar 

me. Gertrude had ſenſe and addreſs; I was young, 
without experience, and paſſionately in love; it was 
no difficult matter to perſuade me of the truth of what 
I defired with ſo much ardour. The moſt common ex- 
preſſions and unmeaning action of Maria ſhe would 


interpret with fo. mnch dexterity, and in a manner fo 


highly flattering to me, that I gave myſelf up without 
diſtruſt to the dear illuſion they created. Six months 
paſſed away in this manner, at the expiration of which 
my father undertook a journey, and I was obliged to 
quit Maria for a while. | 
About five weeks after my departure, my father 
declared, that he had fixed upon a wife for me. I knew 
the lady he deſtined. for me, the had no fortune, but 
was high born, and nature likewiſe had been ſo un- 
favourable to her, that, even before J had ſeen Maria, 
I could not have forced my ſeli to form ſuch a connec- 
ti n. I fell at my father's {et to conjure him not to 
give me a wife whom it was not poſſible to love. He 


repeated, that it was tlie greateſt alliance we could ever 
expect, and remained inflexible. At laſt he added, 


that he had given his word, and I muſt marry the lady 


of attachment ſhe 
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in fis' months; I retired overwhelmed with deſpai? 


curſing the frivolous and inconceivable vanity, which 


Preferred a name beſtowed by chance, to beauty, ta- 
Tents, and virtue; and which ſacrificed happineſs to 
tlie moſt ſtupid of all prejudices. In this critical ſitu- 
ation I ſhould have done well to have conſulted Ofwald, 
that worthy friend who had brought me up; he would 
have given me uſeful counſel, which would have pre- 
ſerved me from the dreadful evils that my imprudence 
was laying vp in ſtore. I wanted confidence in him, 
and I have been ſeverely puniſhed for it. I had juſt 
received a letter from the count of Bavaria, who, agree- 
ably to the command of the ducheſs of Cleves, had 
been travelling for tome months paſt. He informed me, 
that it was his intention to come and paſs the remain- 
- Ing part of his exile with me, and he actually arrived 
at the moment we returned to my father's caſtle. Ge- 
rold ſpoke of the ducheſs with emhuſiaſm, he adored 
her, and ſhe engroſſed all his thoughts; love had re- 
ſtored him to virtue, and made him de. piſe, from the 
bottom of his heart, all the follies of His early youth. 
T entruſted him with my ſecret ſorrow, and related to 
Him all my ſtory: he felt keenly for my ſituation, ſaid 
he could riot venture to give me advice, but that I 
might entirely difpoſe of his ſeryices, I haſtened to 
- Maria's habitation, ſhe received me witli ſenſibility, 
I reviewed her with tranſport, I found her much 
grown, improved in her charms, and ſtill as gay and 


unaffected as ever. At laſt, 1 declared my love, for 


| hitherto, out of reſpect for her youth and innocence, I 
Had unboſomed myſelf only to her aunt; I mentioned 
the rigour of my father, and the reſolution I had 
taken to efcape from that tyranny, to take my flight, 


and marry her in ſecret. 


« Maria liſtened with her accuſtomed ſerenity, with- 


out ſurpriſe and without emotion; bur the anſwered 
me with an enchanting ſweetneſs which J took for 


love; and Gertrude; wich her uſual addreſs, did 5 
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fail to confirm me in that deluſion. I took the count 
of Bavaria to Gertrude's habitation; he ſaw Maria, 
and found her ſuch as the moſt paſhonate love had de- 


picted. Gerold, full of gaiety and gracefulneſs, ac- 


commodated himſelf without effort to the childiſhneſs 
of Maria; but I remarked ſhe was extremely reſerved 


to him, and ſhe betrayed a timidity which-I had never 


perceived before. He wiſhed to hear her ſing, and I 
obſerved her. bluſh and tremble; Gertrude, on the 
morrow, related to me that Maria had ſaid, I thought, 
perhaps, that flranger wauld tell Meinrad I did not fing 
well. In every thing,” added Gertrude, © the man- 
ners of the prince do not pleaſe her, and ſhe has con- 
ceived a kind of averſion to him; 1 believe, though 
ſhe does not acknowledge it, that ſhe entertains a kind 
ot jealouſy of the friendſhip you have for him. This 
diſcourſe, which was 233 


opened my eyes, had ] been free trom prejudice. 
In the mean while, time paſſed awav, my father al- 


ready began to make preparations for my nuptials, and 


it was neceſſary to take my reſolution. | 

Gerold offered me an aſylum in his dominions; I 
accepted his offer, and it was agreed upon, that in ſix 
weeks I ſhould haſten thither with Maria. But all on 


a ſudden, in ſpite of all the precautions I had conti- 


nually taken, my father dricovered my. aſſiduity to 
Maria, he ſpoke to me concerning it, and | conceived, 


that did I not remove his ſuſpicions a little, he would 
have me watched, and my flight wich Maria could 
not then poffibly be effected. In conſequence of this, 
I replied, that | had been there merely ont of curioſity, 


to find out what could have fo frequently drawn the 


count of Bavaria to that huvie. |1 added, that after 


his engagements with the duchefs of Cleves, J could 


not believe he had any deſigns upon the young girl; 


but yet my friendſhip for him made me conſider this 


intercourte with concern, and that L was cadeavouring , 


10 


ly liſtened to, ſerved to 
blind me reſpecting every thing, which would have 
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al. to perſuade him to avoid it. This account fully ſatis- { 
= fied my father; however, I learnt, that he had ordered r 
#\ my proceedings to be watched, and my embarraſſment” / 
0 Was now extreme. The count of Bavaria propoſed to 7 
1 return into his dominions, through-which,. (in ſetting ( 
| i off from the {pot where we were) it was neceſſary to [ 
il paſs, in order to repair to Beatrice. The year of | 
= exile, preſcribed by that princefs, now drew towards 
8 its concluſion, and Gerold, whoſe happineſs was near . q 
{48 at hand, was to quit me in a few. days 1 
1 Aſter a thouſand reflections upon my diſtrefling : 
"KA fituation, I thought of entruſting Maria to the care of t 
153 Gerold, and to entruſt her all alone, for her aunt, who c 
145 had lain ill for ſeveral days, was not in a condition to t 
BY accompany her. I. therefore, entreated Gerold to 
tale Maria under his protection, to convey her into 
VE. his dominions, and to leave her there in ſafety, when 
be ſhould return to the ducheſs. When you are 
F$ gone,“ ſaid I, 4 will tell my father you have run 6 
away with Maria; I ſhall then be no longer watched, \ 
and ſhall be able in a ſhort time to eſcape and join 
it you, and the more io as I ſhall be alone, and my flight . 
15 will be the eaſier. Gerold appeared aſtoniſhed at this 


© reſolution, and I ought to confeſs that he combated it, | 
; 


= and produced many reaſonable objections ; but as I 
"4 could deviſe no other expedient than th's to ſecure the 
1 poſſeſſion of Maria, I perſiſted, and Gerold yielded to 
my importunity. We communicated this plan to | 
0 Maria, who conſented with extreme difficulty, and | 
wept abundantly. I naturally believed, that the vexa- | | 
tion ſhe felt at not having me for her companion was | 
I > the cauſe of her tears, and I was extremely affected at | 


5 her ſorrow !—Alas ! for two monchs paſt I had no 
doubt of her tenderneſs; ſhe was entirely changed, 

had loſt all her gaiety, and I was convinced this 
change aroſe from the diſquietude which this diſtreſ- | 

© _ ſing embarraſſment of our ſituation created in her 
| Ga 


mind. It appeared very naturai to me, that wy day 


ould 
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mould increaſe her grief, ſince every day brought that 
nearer which my father had fixed for my marriage. 
At length, Maria departed with Gerold. My father 
really believed that the prince had carried her off; he 
did not appear at all ſuſpicious of me: I ſecretly pre- 
pared for my flight, and intended to eſcape the day 
after a wild boar chaſe, which my father was about to 
give, had taken place, and to which he had invited 
all the nobility of the neighbourhood. The day be- 
ing arrived, I accompanied my father to the hunt; 
and you may imagine how unfit I was to partake in 
the {port :- the chaſe laſted hx hours; when my father, 
deſiring to terminate it, took upon himſelf, according 
to his cuſtom, the taſk of attacking and defiroging the 
boar. He alighted from his horſe, and, armed witli a 
ſpear, began the combat, while we all remained forty 
paces diſtant; my facher miſſed his ſtroke, and the beaſt 
fell upon him with fury. E inſtantly flew to the ſuc- 
cour of my father, who had already received feveral 
wounds; I ruſhed upon the animal, received a deep 
wound myſelf, but dealt him a deadly blow. All tlie 
hunters ſurrounded us; my father ſunk down. in their 
arms; a litter was made of the branches of ttees, and 
he was thus carried to the caſtle. Immediate affiſtance 
was called, his wounds were examined, and declared 
to be mortal. . 91 ESTs, key 
„What! felt is, on this declaration, not to be de- 
ſcribed. 1 ſhuddered in thinking, that it favoured the 
intereſt of my love; and that I felt a paſſion, which 
nothing but my father's death could render legitimate 
and happy. This ſituation appeared in all its horrour to 
me; however, the more I examined my heart, the more 
I felt that I would have given my life to preſerve. his. 
I was myſelf much wounded, but I would not take to 
my bed; I watched and attended my unhappy father 
during twelve. days; he gave me his benediction, and 
expired in my arms ! Fatigue, ſorrow, the wounds L 


had received, and which were much feſtered, threw me 
Et | | into 
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imo ſuch a condition, that my life was endangered. 
As ſoon as Oſwald had heard of my father's accident, 
he quitted his retreat, and took up his abode at the 
caſtle; he found me in a ſtate of inſenſibility, and on 
the verge of the grave, In this condition I lay for 
more than three weeks; at length I returned to life in 
order to experience new afflictions. On recovering my 
ſenſes, I reflected, with much pain, that Maria mu 
have been under great uneaſineſs for two months paſt. 
J opened my heart to Oſwald, and intreated him to 
write to the count of Bavaria. He complied with m 
requeſt; and, in a few days after, I became wellenough 
to write myſelf to Maria. I began to quit my couch; 
my health was returning very faſt, when one ee. 
Thearda courier from Gerold announced, who preſented 
me a letter. O generous Oger, your heart has ſurely 
felt the force of love and friendſhip ; judge then of my 
feelings on the peruſal of this fatal letter, which was 
written in the delirium - of remorſe and deſpair ; and 
informed me, that Gerold, having at once betrayed his 
friend and his miſtreſs, had in an unguarded moment, 
ſeduced tlie innocence of the unfortunate Maria. — He 
added, ttiat. being reſtored to himſelt, he was ſtill more 
enamoured than ever of Beatrice; but having now, as he 
ſaid, the choice of crimes only, he conſidered he owed 
his hand to Maria; that he had written to the ducheſs 
in order to break off the marriage; that afterwatds 
Be had promiſed Maria to efp5uſe her publicly in 
the courſe of a week, and at the fame” time he had 
declared to her, his Heart Was no longer at his own 
dilpoſal; that Maria, alt bathed! in tears, made no 
Feply; but, in a few days after, ſhe had eloped from 
the palace, leaving him a note-which contained thieſe 
words: Maria will not prove any ob/tacle to the happineſs 
Gerold; he fhatl' e e F Ber more. _— 
_ Gerold, ſhe conſecrates herſelf without a ſtruggle to that 
eternal on which 2 en her 3 Gerold 
finiſhed his letter, by ceclaring that he had made un- 
wo Tz ot availing 
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availing inquiry after Maria, and remained totally 
— 74 9 was become of her. Theſe 5 
particulars agonized my ſoul, and impreſſed it with the 
wildeſt tranſports of hatred and reſentment. Gerold, 
notwithſtanding all hisremorſe, appeared to me as the 
moſt inhuman of mankind ; his greateſt crime, in my 
eſtimation, was that of ſtill adoring Beatrice, after 
having ſeduced Maria: the thoughts of Maria wander- 
ing, and diſoonſolate, inſpired ſuch defire of vengeance, 
that I was eager to ſet off without delay, to find out 
Gerold, and ſtrike him to the heart. But my wounds 
being fearcely healed; the violent agitation of my mind 
opened them afreſh; a burning feyer confined me 
again to my bed, and the very paſſions which threw 
me into this relapſe, now led me to be foheitous to 
recover; I was anxious to preſerve my life to gratify 
my vengeance. A new event, however, changed my 
relolations, and effected what all the advice and ex- 
hortation of Oſwald were unable to perform. ' 
One day my ſquire entered my room, and informed 
me, that an unknown perſon on horfeback had met him 
in an avenue to the caſtle, and delivered a letter to him 
for me, and at the ſame inſtant rode precipitately 
away. I received the letter with emotion; but, great 
God! what did I feel, when I beheld che hand- writing 
of Maria -I have preſerved this precious and affecting 
letter. Here it is; peruſe it.” On ſaying this, — 
preſented to the Daniſh knight that letter which had 
ſo often been wet with his tears. Oger read what 
follows; Can the guilty Maria venture to write to: 
the virtuous Meinrad ?—Yes, it is my duty to write. 
Lknow his heart; and while I inform him of my errours 
and my flight, I wiſh him to know, that I have found a 
ſecure and honourable aſylum. After two days and 
two nights painful journey, I was reeeived under a 
reſpectable roof, where indulgent virtue gives admiffiory 
to the unfortunate, without inquiring whether their 
miſery be a trial ſrom heaven, or the wan 
8 . | 0 
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of their faults. : After having by theſe particulars 
erer, compaſſionate diſpoſition, it is my duty 
urther to inform you, that J alone am guilty, that my. 


own heart has undone me. Friendſhip, together with 


the moſt tender gratitude, attached me to you, and for 
a long while I imagined thoſe ſentiments were what 
you called love. Alas! I only leart to know in what 


manner you loved me, by having ſeen Gerold Every 


thing you ſuffered for me, I felt for him.—I was a 
thouſand times ready to tell you J adored him; but my 

aunt always prevented me, by declaring, that ſuch 
avowal would make you eternally wretched, and in- 
volve you in a quarrel with a friend whom you held ſo 
dear. I kept ſilence, but my ſorrow and my tears 


ſhould have undeceived you. Without knowing, alas! 


what I had to dread, I trembled when you determined 
I ſhauld: go alone with. Gerold; and I oppoſed it in 
vain. During this fatal journey, I was unable to con- 
ceal the :viihon that governed me. Gerold long 
feigned not e eee me, and 1 found a thouſand 
ways to prove that I loved him. It was I who, at 
length, ſeduced him. The day after our arrival at his 
ae he held this terrible diſcourſe. I owe you my 

and; it ſhall be yours; in a-week will I lead you to the 
altar. But do not flatter yourſelf, Maria, that the guilty 


Geroldcan make you happy. Before he knew you, he adored 
the ducheſs of Cleves, and he will love her to his laſt gaſp. 


Tfacrifice my happineſs, and canſecrate my life to you; but do 
not aſt me fon love. I replied with tears only, and iu 
the dead of the nighi I eloped from the palace. 
Heaven is juſt; for ſince I could not partake the 
tenderneſs of Meinrad, tought to have found Gerold 


inſenſible l have loſt my honour, my peace of mind. 


and your eſteem; I love without hope, and Iamonly fit- 
teen years old! How long have. I to ſuffer, if, indeed. 


L ſurvive ſo much affliction O, do not aggravate the 


_ horrour-of my deſtiny !—I have loſt all claims upon 
you; Iknow it.— Let, generous Meinrad, I ſtill ven- 


ture 


* 
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ture to offer up to you a prayer. Maria, who is diſ- 
honoured, who is unworthy of your friendſhip, but who 
is overwhelmed with misfortune, conjures you on her 
knees, to give up all defire of vengeance, all ſenſe of 
reſentment againſt Gerold. Conſider that, in ſpite of 
my weakneſs and my errours, Iam not ungrateful ; the 
remembrance of your favours will be ever preſent to 


my mind, and your moſt determined contempt can 


never weaken that pure and vivid attachment with 
which you inſpire me; the only virtue I have left 
O! Meinrad, why was I not born your ſiſter |—] ſhould 
then have had a friend, and might have poured out my 
ſorrows into his boſom. —Ah, were you my brother, 
what tender friendſhip had united us together How 
ſatisſied would you have ever been with my heart 
Yes, one of my greateſt afflictions, is to know that vou 
are wretched; is to be perſuaded, from my own feel- 
ings, that you will ever continue ſo; for there is no 
cure for love. Alas! of that I am but too certain ſ— 
Yet you have nothing to reproach yourſelf with; your 
conduct has always been as pure as your mind, and I 
bleſs heaven that you are leſs to be pitied than ar ger : 
—O, you, who ought to curſe the day in which you 


firſt took pity on my fate, farewel 3 generous pro- 


tector, may my repentance and my misfortunes appeaſe 


your juſt indignation But whatever may be your 


ſentiments, deign to be perſuaded, that you will always 
remain the deareſt friend of the unhappy Maria.“ 

FThis letter,“ reſumed Meinrad, which diſplayed 
the angelic ſoul of Maria, ſerved only to increaſe my re- 

gret, and inflame my reſentment againſt Gerold; but a 
prayer from Maria, was to me à moſt ſacred command. 
Of all the pains that racked my heart, the moſt inſupport- 

able aroſe from my ignorance of the place of Maria's 
retreat, and, of courſe, my utter inability to anſwer her 
letter; or, which would be more properly ſaid, to fly to 


her! O, how ſhould I have delighted to promiſe her to 


overcome, or atleaſt to ſilence for ever, an unhappy at- 
NED 8 tachment ! 
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tachment! to adopt her for my ſiſter; to merit and ob- 
tain her confidence, to wipe away her tears, and to con- 
ſecrate my whole life to afford her conſolation! 
„ As fh 

within three or four days journey from the reſidence of 
Gerold, cauſed the moſt diligent inquiries to be made 


in the whole of the country around; but they were 


made in vain; I concluded ſhe was retired to a con- 
vent, and I am {till of that opinion; but probably a 
change of name, and ſome other precautions, render the 
diſcovery of her afylum impoſſible. My reſolution 
was ſupported as long as I flattered myſelf with the 
hope of finding Maria; but that hope being deſtroyed, 
I became totally diſheartened, and a prey to the deepeſt 
ſorrow. Entirely taken up with the thoughts of 
Maria, I perſuaded myſelf it was her intention to re- 
nounce the world, and conſecrate herſelf to God. 1 
then formed the reſolution to embrace the ſame kind of 
life; this indeed, was no facrifice; for what had I to 


regret in all the univerſe, when Maria was loſt to me! 


© At leaſt, faid I, © we ſhall be re-united in ſenti- 
ments, in occupations and duty; O, Maria! the auſtere 
penance, to which you condemn yourſelf, will I partake; 
each of us, pining under inſurmountable paſſion, will 


mourn in ſilence and obſcurity; each, at the foot of the 
altar, will invoke the Supreme Being; we will pray and 
weep together. Alas! you will think leſs on your un- 


ppy friend than your barbarous ſeducer—and as for 
e, I ſhall think only of you But one day ſhall you 
know, that in loſing you, Meinrad has loſt every 
thing; you ſhall know, that he was attached but to you 


elohe, and you will ſay, he deſerved to be beloved !* 


- & I' communicated my intentions to Oſwald, who 
vainly endeavoured to difluade me from them. How- 
ever, he obtained a promiſe from me, that before I 
ſhould ſhut myſelf up in a monaſtery, I would paſs a 
year in ſolitude. He added, that he would accompany 
me, and if, at the expiration of that time, I ſhould 725 


e had mentioned her place of retreat to be 
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fiſt in my reſolution, he would himſelf partake in my 
fate, and for ever fix himſelf in the convent I ſhould 
chooſe. I could not refuſe this delay, to a generous 
and faithful friend, who thus aſſociated himſelf in my ſad 
lot. We ſet out together; this ſavage and retired ſpot 


pleaſed us; hete I built the chapel and the hermitage, 


and here have we lived five months, Religion, and the 
converſe of the. ſage Oſwald, have inſenſibly calmed 
the violence of the paſſion which conſumed me. Maria 
will be. ever dear to me, but her intereſting image, 
which is always before my eyes, no longer fills my 
heart with agitation and deſpair, her remembrance 


ſoftens without diſturbing. me.—In fine, each day con- 


firms me in the reſolution of conſecrating myſelf en- 

tirely to God; love alone induced me to form it; but 

it is religion which confirms it, and which will enable 
me to attain its full accompliſhment,” ““ 


——_— 


CHAPTER XXVI.. 
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' VICE HUMILIATED. 
” ed © x | { 

a. L'tipocrifie eft un Hommage, que la vice rend a la vertu. | 
. e ; Maximes de la Rocnhxroveavr r. 


WHILRE Meinrad was relating his ſtory, Armoflede, 
whoſe eyes were fixed upon him, ſeemed to liſten with 


ſuch intereſt and commiſeration, that Meinrad's atten- 


tion was ſometimes drawn from his ſubject, ſo much 
was he affected by her ſenſibility. When the company 
ſat down to table, he placed by his ſide the pretty 


bees 
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page, who had ſhown ſuch goodneſs of hearty and-ſuch | 
ingenuouſneſs of diſpofition. Towards the middle of 
the repaſt, Oger, who had already complained of a 
Pain, in his 8er was ſeized with a violent ſhivering; 
they felt his pulſe, and finding him feveriſh, they led 
him to the little apartment that was allotted him. He 
was indiſpoſed to ſuch a degree, that he begged to be 
left alone with Sylvan, and to go immediately to bed. 
Meinrad, taking hold of Armoflede, went out with her; 
Oſwald repaired to his cell, and Meinrad conducted 
 Armoflede to his own chamber, informing her, that the 

- ſudden illneſs of Oger had deranged him a little; as it 
had been his intention to put him and his two pages in the 

bed he had prepared for him *. I have no other ſpare 
bed, continued Meinrad, but I will give you the half 
of mine, which is ſtill larger than that of Oſwald's. 
At this, Armoflede ſmiled, and refuſed the offer, aſſur- 
ing him ſhe could ſleep exceedingly well in a chair. 

_ « No, no, returned Meinrad, « am abſolutely de- 

_ termined you ſhall ſleep with me; and I aſſure you, 
without a compliment, that I ſhall ſuffer no incon- 

_ veniency from it.“ On ſaying this, Meinrad ſhut. the 
door of his cell; he then began to undreſs himſelf, and 
he invited Armoflede to do the ſame. © Indeed, fir,” 
faid Armoflede, « I cannot think of undrefſing—and 1 
aſſure you, that, if Oger had not been ill, I ſhould not 
have partaken his bed; I ſhould rather a thouſand times 

have paſſed the night on the floor.” | 
_  Armoflede did not ſay this without deſign; for ſhe 

had already formed a plan of ſeduction. Meinrad was 
two and twenty; he was handfome, tender, and his un- 

happy paſſion and his piety: rendered him, in her eſtima- 
tion, a conqueſt the more deſirable. | She thought every 


/ 


It is well known, that in former times, and even as late as the 
laſt century, it was the faſhion to have very large beds, and a common 
cuſtom for two or three, and. frequently four or five perſons to ſleep 
'rogrther in de ſame bed. 
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ching was poſſible to be effected by her charms and 
_ artifces. 
of the moment, and in the courſe of one night to 
render ſo paſſionate a lover faithleſs, and pervert a 
faint, appeared to her a ſublime attempt, and the true 
maſter-piece of coquetry. In the mean while, Meinrad 
continued: pulling off his clothes; and aſked the timid 


and reſpectful little page how old he was. Armoflede, 


who under her diſguiſe, could eaſily paſs for a few 
years younger than ſhe was, replied that ſhe was fifteen. 
« Alas!” added ſhe, © it was the age of the ungrateful 

Maria, when ſhe left you.“ „O, call her not ungrate- 
ful,“ replied Meinrad; „I was blinded by love, but 
ſhe was ſincere and tender; and I have only to com- 
plain of myſelf !'—< Ah, fir,” ſaid Armoflede, inter- 
runting him, © I ſhall never conceive, that the object of 
your alfeRions could abandon you for another; and for 
a vile betrayer! How was it poſſible, that ſhe had not 


learned of you to be in love with virtue ?? —« Ah,” 


. cried Meinrad, © with a heart ſo tender, and with fo 
much innocence, even virtue itſelf may go aſtray; of 
this was Maria an example. Believe me, Philenus, that 
a a purer ſoul than Maria's does not exiſt upon earth.“ 
On faying this, Meinrad went into bed, and call- 
ing to Armoflede, < I poſitively inſiſt upon it,” ſaid he, 
ce that you come to me. I will not allow you to paſs 
the night upon a chair. Come, come, give over theſe 
_ ceremonies, undreſs yourſelf and come to bed.“ Armo- 
flede ſtill made reſiſtance, and under apparent confuſion 
ſtammered out ſome words which Meinrad did not 
underſtand. Meinrad now loſing all patience, inſiſted, 
in a commanding tone ; the. hypocritical Armoflede 
ſeemed to yield through fear and reſpect; ſhe fell upon 
her knees, and made a long and fervent prayer; ſhe 
then undreſſed with many ſighs, and at laſt lay down 
by the fide of Meinrad, affecting to keep at as great 
diſtance as poſſible, lying even on the edge of the bed. 
Meinrad did not go to ſleep till very late; Armoflede 


eſides, ſhe always yielded to the impreſſion 
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heard him ſoftly ſigh 3 but at length the peaceful re- 


Poſe of a pure conſcience ſuſpended all his pains. The 
image, however, of the unfortunate Maria, always 


Twice he uttered in a plaintive voice her beloved 
17 155 Armoflede ſmiled, on thinking that the pious 
Meinrad was not ſo thoroughly cured of love, as he 
pretended to cee. . | 
At day break, Meinrad, feeling a weight upon his 


whoſe reſpiration announced the ſoundeſt ſleep, had 
I thrown his arm round his bedfellow's neck and repoſed 
4 - his head upon his breaſt. Unwilling to diſturb the 
=  _flumbers of the amiable child, Meinrad would not de- 
nange him, but endeavoured to fall again to ſleep in 
74 that poſition. Unable, however, to effect his purpoſe, 


. he opened his eyes, and the firſt thing he ſaw was a 


1 pretty: Hand and arm, exactly like thoſe of Maria. 
Mleinrad ſtarted as he examined Armoflede; and let the 
119 reader judge of his ſurpriſe, when, the opening of her 
dirt diſeovered to him the moſt beautiful boſom in the 
1 world! Confuſed and troubled, his firſt aim perhaps 
woas not to ruſn ſrom the- arms of Armoflfede; he lay 
motionleſs with aſtoniſhment; but at length the virtu- 
dass and penitent Meinrad contemplated, with attention, 
* _ that bewitching object; in recollecting her unwilling- 
1 neſs to come into bed, he likewiſe remembered her de- 
8 votion, her artleſsneſs, her ſenſibility, and tender youth; 
© the innocence, too, he aſcribed to her, for he imagined 


his ſoul to give way to the moſt dangerous commiſera- 


how, too, could a ſaint venture to form a raſh. judg- 
ment? Meinrad, therefore, was naturally induced to 


- (he appegred:ghiarvinge: fs oh nl Dots pe 
In the midſt of theſe .refleftionss Meinrad per- 
| ceived upon Armoflede's boſom a ſlight golden chain, 
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; D his memory, purſued him even in his dreams. 


i | Romach, awoke; he diſcovered that the little page, 


9 | that Oger was unacquainted with her ſex, all diſpoſed 


tion. Piety is ſo confiding, and ſo credulous And 
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to which hung a ſmall medallion. He examined it 
with curioſity, and obſerved, that the medallion con- 
tained a lock of hair, and the following words wrought 
in letters of gold: Love and pleaſure. — Armoflede, 
though profoundly artful, was extremely giddy and 
frequently off her guard; a defect of no ſmall incon- 
venience to a perſon of her character; and in prepar- 
ing the ſcene we have juſt been reading, together with 
2 ſublime romance, which ſhe was to relate when ſhe 
awakened, ſhe had totally forgotten the medallion, the 
chain of which, indeed, was rivetted round her neck, 
2nd was never taken off; it may be however ſuppoſed, 
that ſhe would have broken the chain on going to bed, 
and removed this indiſcreet medallion; but the work 
was ſo fine and ſlight, that it was concealed in the folds 
of the ſhirt, and not at all perceived by her when ſhe 
laid her arm acroſs the boſom of Meinrad. Fortunately 
Meinrad diſcovered it. The two words he had read 
left no doubt in his mind reſpecting the character and 
conduct of the perſon who had choſen ſuch a device- 
Indignation, and the moſt deliberate contempt, reſtored ' 
him to himſelf again; he ruſhed from the arms of his 
bed-fellow, threw a cloke over his ſhoulders, and leaped 
out of bed. Armoflede, ignorant of the diſcovery of 
the medallion, appeared to be juſt awaking ; and at 
once affected ſurpriſe, fear, and ſhame; ſhe wept, and 
fell at Meinrad's feet. She was going to exhibit her 
romance,. but Meinrad repulſed her with diſdain. 
« Ceaſe,” ſaid he, © to prolong an uſeleſs impoſture; I 
know you, and you have loft every charm that could 
render you dangerous. If your heart be not irrepara- 
bly corrupted, haſten and extricate yourſelf from the 
abje& condition into which vice has plunged you; the 
fooliſh pride, which leads you aftray, ought to aſſiſt 
jour endeavours : for your tranſient ſucceſſes are but 
the work of lies and deceit. Conſider, that ycu would 
de unable to ſeduce the man of the moſt depraved diſ- 
poſition, did he contemplate you without illuſion, in ' 
| M2. | your 
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your own ſhape : conſider; too, that in perſevering in 
this ſhameful ſtate of depravity, after having — the 
opprobrium of your own ſex, you will, in a few yeats, 
decome the abomination and contempt of ours.” 


- Kee; — N "VS 
4 y 
| 
— — 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A FATAL MISTAKE. . 
a | | 
Pai tout fait, tout os6 pour Caimer pour te plaire, ; 
Pai trahi mon pays, et mon pere, et mon roi, t 
: Cependant, vois le-prix, ingrat, que j'en regoi ! f 
Ariane de Thomas Cox xEIIII. t 
THE pious Meinrad did not convert Armoflede fe 
but his diſcourſe ſerved to humiliate her to a degre f. 
which ſhe had never before experienced; Meinrad 2 
virtue gave a prophetic air to his words, which dig} © 
turbed and intimidated the ſhameleſs Armoflede ; ſ re 
loſt, for a moment, all her effrontery, and for the fil} 0! 
time of her life, a ſenſe of ſhame compelled her to ca n 
down her eyes, and brought a bluſh on her che g. 
She haſtened to leave the chamber in which ſever w. 
truth had juſt given her ſo terrible a leſſon; ſhe fou tr 
1 _ Oget awake and without his fever, and ſhe preſſed hn tu 
to ſet off immediately. They bade farewell to Mcinſ de 
rad and departed, Let us leave them to purlue the {ti 
journey, and return to the Knights of the Swan. te 
Oliver, as we have already ſeen, was much out of hi of 


in 
the 
\ 
rs, 


— 
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mour on leaving Oger's cottage; but the gentleneſs and 
affectionate behaviour of Iſambard had at length diſ- 


led the cloud which hung over his mind; and, ob- 


erving the extreme deſire which his friend felt to hear 


the reſt of his ſtory, he thus reſumed the continuation - 


of it. 


4 Iſambard, O my brother !—What a proof of 


friendſhip. am I this day going to give thee, in conti- 
nuing this heart-rending relation, I am now come to 
the fatal period, ſince which my life has been nothing 
more than a long and. excruciating agony! Thou 


knoweſt my puniſhment, but thou wilt lament me 
ſtill more when thou knoweſt the crime which 


cauſes it. 


« Thou haſt heard under what dreadful auſpices IL 


received the hand of Celanira; alas! all the ſucceſ- 


five events but too much accorded- with thoſe ſiniſter 


E That union, of which I had formed to my- 


ſelf ſo enchanting an idea, proved to me an inexhaul- - 
tible fource of miſery. Celanira, though tender and af- 


fectionate, could not render me happy; I was above all 
things anxious for her felicity, and I always found her 


overwhelmed with remorſe, and unable to conceal her }. 
feelings from me. A fingle careſs from her father was 
ſufficient to inereaſe the bitterneſs of it to a degree that 
affected her reaſon. Naturally of a ſuperſtitious turn, 


every thing contributed to multiply her fears and ter- 


rours. Her extreme delicacy, and the diſordered ſtate 


* 


of her imagination, exaggerated her fault and her weak 


neſs to ſuch a point, that ſhe conſidered herſelf the moſt 


guilty perſon in the univerſe; and when ever mention 


was made of virtue, filial piety, the love of our coun- 


try, and the ſacredneſs of a vow, {he would bluſh,.. 


turn pale, and imagine ſhe was hearing her own con- 
demnation, The eulogium of her character gave her 
ſtil greater pain, I recollect, that Angilbert had writ- 
ten ſome verſes upon Amalberga, in which, in praiſe 
of her conduct and virtue, he compared her to Celani- 

i} 
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ra: the latter was unable to hear them read without 
| ſhedding: tears. Never did J hear her utter a delibe- 
rate complaint, a circumſtance which ſerved to in- 
creaſe both our torments; confidence forſook our con- 
verſe; I concealed from her to what exceſs ſhe rendered 
me wretched ; ſhe was anxious to hide her own ſuffer- 
ing; but being incapable of feigning, ſhe betrayed her- 
ſelf by expreſſions which fell from her, in ſpite of all 
her care, and by her unſtudied replies which pierced 
me to the heart. Never did her unhappy huſband claſp 
1 her in his arms without finding her fearful and tremb- 
1 ling; never did ſhe fleep upon his boſom without being 
1 0 diſturbed by frightful dreams. Often in the darknek | 


vl of the night I have felt her tears moiſten my face. 1 
"0 once ventured to cry out, O, if thou loveſt me, what 
al haſt thou at this moment to lament? © To be no lon- 


= 1 of thee,” replied ſhe ; and thus Was it that 
| ! love, far from alleviating her regret, ſerved only to em- 
Kt bitter it. In the mean while no one had the leaſt ſuſ- 
by picion of our ſecret union; all the court thought me 
the huſband” of Armoflede, and the latter took care to 
Confirm every one in their errour, by her converſation 
and deportment. To act a part which ſo highly gra- 
tified her vanity, was in no reſpect painful to her. To 
Have it univerſally believed, that ſhe had been prefer- 
red to the princeſs Emma, whom ſhe hated, was, in 
her eſtimation, a triumph as ſoothing as it was flatter- 
Ing; to have prevailed over the daughter of Charle- 
magne, to have ſecured the heart of a man whom the 
emperour honoured with his particular favour, were in 
Her eyes a title of glory preferable to all the felicity 
which love itſelf could beſtow. She attracted public at- 
tention; the ſplendid ſacrifices, of which ſhe was con- 
ſidered the object, gave her great celebrity; and this was 
ſufficient, if not to tf her inſatiable pride, yet to con- 
ſole her at leaſt for the real paſſion which ſhe knew I 
entertained. Furthermore, the ſincere admiration, with 
which her falſe generoſity inſpired me, proved Ons x 
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which nevertheleſs inſured me the happineſs of my life ! 
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ſource of enjoyment to her; in fine, knowing but the 
half of our ſecret, being acquainted with our love only, 


and totally ignorant of our union, ſhe cheriſhed great 
hopes of the future. In ſpite of her intelligence and her 


cunning, it was impoſſible ſne could diſcover the myſ- 
tery we were ſolicitous to conceał from her. She per- 
ceived us both to be fo caſt down, and ſo wretched, that 
all her obfervations confirmed her in the perſuaſion, that 


we had ourſelves given up all hope. 


In this manner paſſed ſeveral months, when Wi- 
tikind informed his daughter, that Albion, languiſhing 
under his wounds, was coming into France for medi- 
cal aſſiſtance; Witikind added, that Albion had no 
hopes of recovery, and that he came principally to die 
near his friend. In a few days after, Albion actually 
arrived; the phyſicians, who were conſulted, judged 
his caſe to be mortal, and beyond the power of art.— 
The day after this opinion was given, I ſaw Witikind, 
and being alone with him, he ſpoke to me of the un- 
fortunate Albion My dear Oliver, added he, © you 
alone could conſole me under ſuch a loſs; but if I may 
believe public report, it is no longer in your power to 


reſtore a ſon to Witikind.* Theſe words he pronounc- 


ed with an air of doubtfulneſs, and in a tone of inter- 


rogation which demanded a reply; but the confuſed 


mixture of a thouſand contrary ſenſations, perturbation, - 
gratitude, difmay, and remorſe, entirely deprived me of 
the power of anſwering him. My eyes were fuil of 


tears, and I ſtammered out a few broken expreſſions.— 


Witikind took my diſtreſs for an avowal of my ſecret 


marriage with Armoflede;— I underſtand you, faid 


he, © my misfortune is complete!“ On uttering theſe 


ö words, he looked up to heaven, with a ſigh, and left 


me. Thy generous heart, my dear Iſambard, may con- 
ceive what this tender friendſhip of Witikind muſt 
have made the ſeducer of Celanira feel! How baſe did L 
appear in my own eyes during this converſation, 


But 


- 
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But how can-we'taſte of happineſs when we loſe our 
' own eſteem? How enjoy the greateſt benefits when we 
are conſcious of not deſerving them? The unfortunate 
Celanira-was but too deeply impreſſed with theſe diſ- 
treſſing reflections; © Alas l' cried ſhe, in the bitter- 
neſs of her regret, «providence and parental tenderneſs 
reſerve me a felicity, which ought to have been the re- 


ward of virtue !-—W hat ſhall I feel, when the beſt of 


fathers, in preſenting. *me the lover for whom I have 
betrayed him, ſhall ſay, in recompenſe of thy filial pi- 
ety, —— thee Oliver for a huſband l Such language 
tortured my heart; in vain I repeated to Celanira that 
I alone was guilty: Ah!” replied ſhe, © could I even 

— way to ſuch an illuſion, ſhould I be the leſs to be 
Jamented ?? 55 1 


„ Armoflede, in the mean while, with great uneaſi- 
neſs, ſaw Albion on the verge of the grave, being con- 


ſcious, that after his death 1 ſhould marry Celanira by 


the conſent of her father and the emperor. She antici- 


pated, with much indignation, the triumph of Emma 
on the diſcovery that her enemy had never been her 


rival; Armoflede could not reconcile herſelf to the loſs 


of her celebrity and the fruit of her artifices ; the death 
of Albion not only would remove an error which flat- 

tered her vanity, but at the ſame time overturned all her 
projects of ambition, Beſides, being perſuaded. (not- 
withſtanding the irregularity of her fe) that ſhe was 
very much in love with me, ſhe conſidered every thing 
was allowable to ſuch united motives, and prepared 
herſelf to dare every thing, and run every riſk, for the 
Intereſt of her reputation, her fortune, and her love. A 
fatal incident byt too well ſeconded her ſiniſter plors |— 
One day, when Celanira, ſetting off for her villa, had ob- 


jected to my paſſing the night there, though her father 


was to be abſent, Armoflede requeſted a private inter - 


view); and 1 went to her apartments. There, after a 


long preamble, ſhe held this dreadful diſcourſe: « Cela- 
nira, ſaid ſhe; * deceives you; ſhe is faithleſs, and be- 
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trays you for the ſake of a new lover. I have incon- 
trovertible proof of her perfidy. This very night ſhe” 
has made an aſſignation with the man ſhe prefers to 
you. I am ready to accompany you this evening to 
her houſe. I have the key of the garden; 1 will intro- 
- duce you, and with your own eyes will you ſee the 
truth of the incredible fact which my friendſhip: for you 
diſcloſes; but I require, upon your word of honour, 
that whatever you may diſcover, you will make no diſ- 
turbance; contempt ought to preſerve you from anger; 
you muſt, therefore, give me your. oath that you will 
quietly retire with me as ſoon as you have proof of 
Celanira's falſeneſs.” | 

The execrable Armoflede might have ſtill conti- 
nued to ſpeak without any interruption. Penetrated 
as I was with the moſt violent indignation againſt her, 
and petrified with aſtoniſhment, I wanted terms to ex- 
preſs the horrour with which ſhe infpired me; her diſ- 
courſe had not created the flighteſt ſuſpicion againſt * 


the angelic creature whom ſhe dared to defame with + 


ſo much audacity; my firſt idea was to reply that her 
atrocious calumny made fo little impreſſion upon me, 
that I ſhould be ſatisfied with informing. Celanira of 
it by a note, and not go to her myſelf. —O, why did L 
not follow this firſt movement of my ſoul But dri- 
ven on by the furies, and dragged along by my fatal def- 
tiny, I rejected the deſign; I would not allow the per- 
fidious Armoflede an occaſion of maintaining, hereafter, 
her horrid calumny; I was determined to confound 
her: and I conſented to be conducted by her to the 
manſion ; for as I could not acknowledge that I had 
myſelf a key of Witikind's garden, it was neceſſary I 
ſhould ſubmit to go there with her. I did not conceal 
from her the thorough contempt with which her infa- 
mous declarations had impreſſed me; ſhe ſeemed but 
little ſurpriſed, and replied, that ſhe expected to find all 
the incredulity which I manifeſted; © my love for you, 
added ſne, has led me to brave even your injuſtice; 
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grant even; moll fo 33g 57 697, 
but I muſt again repeat, that I do not conſent to in- 
troduce you to-night. into Celanira's houſe, but upon 

| expreſs. condition, that the moment you make diſco- 


very of her conduct, you. withdraw, without ſeeking to 


take vengeance, without attacking your rival, or com- 
mitting any kind of violence; and for this purpoſe I 
muſt again require your word, of honour,* I give it 
| you, returned I, and I promiſe you beſide, that 


ereafter you ſhall be the ſole object, not of my anger, 


for you are not even worthy to excite it, but of the 
moſt thorough and rooted contempt.” 

In this manner we parted, and three hours after- 
ward, when night came on, we ſet off together. Dur- 
ing this fatal journey, I did not utter a ſingle word; 
ſhe frequently endeavoured to ſpeak to me, but I did 
not condeſcend to make any reply. I continued the 
whole way in the ſame diſpoſition of mind, and under 
the ſame perſuaſion of the perfect innocence of Celanira. 
J was only endeavouring to divine by what ſpecies of 
mimpoſture Armoflede intended to deceive me. I thought 
of ſeveral, and among others, that fhe would ſhow me 
aà woman in the diſguiſe. of a man: or, perhaps, I 
ſhould really ſee a man, who having been ſecretly in- 
. troduced by ber, ſhould. go out of Celanira's pavilion 
in my preſence... By theſe reflections I endeavoured to 
prepare myſelf beforehand for the ſteps I ought to take, 
in order to unmaſk. the perfidy of Armoflede, without 
exciting any dangerous clamour. When we drew near 
to. the houſe, I was ſuddenly ſeized with undeſcribable 


terror; I was alarmed, I ſhuddered, and I recollected 


with great oppreſſion of heart, that Celanira had made 
an objection to receive me this very night! —In the 
mean while, after having proceeded along the garden 
wall, Armoflede ſtopped at the fatal gate, and turning 
towards me“ At length, ſaid ſhe, you are going 
to ſee whether I be the perſon. who deceives you; in a 
ſeyy minutes I ſhall be but too well revenged for your 

; | " ; crue 
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cruel diſdain 3 but then I ſhall have to lament you, and 
you will do juſtice to Armoflede's heart. A 
« The confident tone in which ſhe uttered theſe 
words, chilled my ſoul; the cold contempt. which, till 
this moment, I had felt for her, changed ſuddenly, into 
fury. Armoflede became now a thouſand: times more 
odious in my ſight, than when I had obſerved nothing 
farther in her diſcourſe than her abſurd calumnies.— - 
O, moſt preſumptuous of all creatures, cried I, © do 
you think, that, if Celantra were guilty, you can con- 
ſole me ! No, do not give yourſelf up to that dream of 
ſenſeleſs pride, you would then prove but the object of 
my horror; henceforward you can inſpire me with con- 
tempt or hatred only.” She made no reply, but haſtily 
opened the gate; the noiſe made me ſtart. Before I en- 
tered, I recollected myſelf, a moment, I endeavoured to 
recal my wandering reaſon ; vain efforts Already had 
hell entered into my heart! Armoflede went forward; 
I followed her! — The night that terrible night ! was 
ſerene. I paſſed behind a ſeat ſurrounded by flowers, 
upon which J had ſo often repoſed with Celanira, and at 
this ſame hour ! The odour of the jeſſamine and the roſe 
recalled to my remembrance thoſe dear interviews, and 
the preſence of Celanira; I pictured her celeſtial form 
to my mind in ſo perfect a manner, that for a moment I 
felt my fatal apprehenſions give way, and my gloomy 
preſentiments ſubſide; I was enchanted. with the ſweet 
perfume of flowers, I thought I was inhaling the fra- 
grant breath of Celanira !—Alas! this was the laſt. 
pleaſing ſenfation that I have experienced Led by the 
deteſtable Armoflede, I drew near to the pavilion. I 
ſhuddered on diſcovering that the lower apartment was. 
lighted up; it was midnight I advanced—I concealed 
myſelf behind the ſhrubs at forty paces from. the room, 


the glazed doors of which were wide open.— Now, 


ſaid Armoflede, © remember your promiſes and look 
there.” At theſe words, I puſhed afide, with trembling | 
hands, the branches which hid the payilion from my 
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fight —O; my friend, conceive, if it be poſlible, the 
deſpair with which I was ſeized, upon ſeeing, diſtinctly, 
a young man of tall ſtature. fitting by the ſide of Cela- 
nira, who was weeping, and holding both his hands 
in her's!— O, perfidious creature,” cried I—On ſay- 
| Ing this, I endeavoured to ruſh towards the pavilion; 
Armoflede held me. The terrified Celanira, who had 
recogniſed my 'voice, let out the young man through an 
adjacent 'cloſet—and ſhe, inſtead of making her eſcape, 
came into the garden. In the mean while I broke 
| Jooſe from Armoflede: J had graſped my ſword in my 
hand; impelled by fury, I could neithep ſee nor hear, a 
frightful cloud covered my eyes; I ran to the pavili- 
on.—Celanira came to meet me; I ruſhed towards her 
Hand this ruffian arm plunged the Iword in her boſom, 
| — She gave a lamentable ſhriek !—I ſaw her extended 
B at my feet. I placed the weapon, ſtained with her 
| blood, againſt the ground; I imagined I had laid the 
point of it to my heart, and, intending to give myſelf a 


| mortal-ſtab, I fell down ſenſeleſs by the fide of the un- 
| — happy victim of my fury. | I 
On finiſhing theſe words, the wretched Oliver all C 
pale and trembling, his eyes fixed, and his brow cover- 11 
cad with a cold ſweat, hid his face on the boſom of his n 
friend. —Ifambard preſſed him in his arms, and melted t 

into tears, Oliver was incapable of continuing the t 

| tragical narrative; but he reſumed it the next day, as . 
will appear in the following chapter. 1 . 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE OFFERINGS. 


© vous, 2 ma douleur objet terrible et tendre ! 
Mort de Pompee vs PIIIIE ConmelLie, 


O memory ! thou ſoul of joy and pain ! 
Thou actor of our paſſions o'er again 

Why doſt thou aggravate the wretch's woe? 

Why add continuous ſmart to ev'ry tow ? 


— 


SAVAGE, 


« I WAS carried, as you know, to my own apart- 
ments, and on the third day, I recovered my ſenſes.— 
I then tore off the 3 from the mida, but per- 
ceiving that violent meaſures were going to be taken 
in order to prevent me from deſtroying my life, and that 
my hands were to be tied, I feigned calmneſs; I attribu- 
ted my fury to the delirium the fever had cauſed ; and 
thus removed the apprehenſions of my attendants, re- 
ſolving, nevertheleſs, to avail myſelf of the firſt oppor- 
tunity to put an end to a hated exiſtence, ſtained with 
the moſt horrid of crimes. I did not, however, know 
the full extent of my guilt, I ſtill thought Celanira faith- 
leſs. On the evening of this ſame day, an unknown 
perſon requeſted to ſpeak to me privately, obſerving 
that he had ſomething of importance to deliver into my 


hands. Zemni, who had ſitten up three ſucceſſive 


nights, had juſt retired to reſt ; my ſervants refuſed to 
admit the ſtranger into my chamber : he inſiſted in fo 
prefling a manner, that they came to conſult me upon 


his errand, At that moment I was ſtruck with an idea, 


that 


— 
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that this perſon might be ſent with ſome meſſage from 
the unhappy Celanira, for I had been told ſhe was ſtill 


alive. I gave order for the ſtranger to be introduced, 
and that we ſhould be left alone together. They obey- 


ed, he came in. He was in deep mourning, and held 


in his hand a caſket and a letter. He advanced ſlowly, 


and ſtopped at the foot of my bed. Caſting up m 
eyes upon him, a confuſed idea enabled me-to recolledt 
his perſon; and ſuddenly recognifing him, © Infamous 


feducer,” cried I ;—and endeavoured to fall upon him; 


but from exceſs of weakneſs I ſunk down again upon 
the bed. He had hitherto kept ſilence, ſurveying me 
with gloomy and forbidden looks; he then anſwered me 
in Saxon; © Barbarian, I am revenged as well as ſhe; 
for in this letter, which | bring you, ſhe commands 
you to live Now, know the whole extent of your 
crime; I am her brother: and ſhe has juſt expired! 
At theſe terrible words, I felt my blood freeze in my 
veins, My eyes were clouded with a dark veil, I 
thought myſelf environed with the ſhades of death : and 
to this hope I entirely gave myſelf up. Having no 
longer the power of ſpeech, I enjoyed my fainting con- 
dition, and hailed the approach of the total ceſſation of 


my faculties. - Occupied by the conſoling idea that ! 


Was oing to be delivered from an abhorred exiſtence, 
I wok 


comed' the idea of death; and at the inftant which. - 
preceded that in which I wholly loſt all ſenſation, this torn, 
heart till feltapalpitation of joy; I conceived myſelf at 


my laſt gaſp !—In this manner was it that I fell into a deep 
lethargy, which laſted many days. The inhuman care 


of my attendants reſtored me to life. Zemni had been 


ignorant of my marriage, and could not have known 
my erime; but he was well acquainted, with my ſenti- 
ments. Having found upon my bed a letter from the 


moeſt virtuous and unfortunate of women, he had recol- 


lected the hand- writing. On recovering my ſenſes, I 
found myſelf alone with him; he was kneeling at my 


deu nde, his checks were deluged in tears, and he was 


holding 


c 
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holding the letter in his hand. © You cannot,” ſaid he, 
«© give up all thoughts of life before you have heard 
her 1:1t deſire ; you have not yet opened this letter, you 
ought to read it. On ſaying this, he gave me the 
letter. From the moment I peruſed it, I have ever car- 
ried it near my heart; for you. alone could I remove it 
for an inſtant only: here it is.” Upon this Oliver 
drew from his boſom the letter of the dying Celanira; 
Iſambard read it, and wet it with his tears; it was ex- 
preſſed in the following terms: ENTER 


CELANIRA'S LAST LETTER. 


© T lived only for you, and to = will I conſecrate 
my laſt moments !—Alas!—Could I have foreſeen that, 

on the verge of the grave, I ſhould be under the neceſ- 
ſity of juſtifying myſelf in your eyes That it ſhould 
be neceſſary to prove to you that Celanira never loved 
any but yourſelf !—O how has my weakneſs been pu- 
niſhed Oliver has been induced to think me vile, 
perjured, and faithleſs !—He had ſeen me ſacrifice my 
duty and my virtue to love, and he has believed; that 
the guilty daughter of Witikind could prove a guilty 
wife How much, alas! does that painful thought 
ageravate the - bitterneſs of my repentance !—Þut it is 
juſt that love, the ſource of my failings, ſhould at 
length prove that of my remorſe. No, cruel man, T 
have not given thee the horrid privilege of deſpiſing me. 
Haſt thou then forgotten, that, even in thy arms, I re- 

Fate virtue? I regretted. it, and I conſidered that 

1 had preſerved thy eſteem! Haſt thou then forgotten 
that inconceivable affection, which attached me to thee? 
Is there a name in the whole compaſs. of language, 
which can duly expreſs it? The moſt paſſionate love 
formed but a portion of it; undefinable ſympathy, ad- 
miration carried to enthuſiaſm ; ſuch were the bands 
that captivated me] And, in order that I ſhould * 


* 
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only of thee, ſhould ſee only thee. in the whole univerſe; 


what farther was neceſlary, than that my love ſhould 


be conſecrated by a folemn oath ?—T loved thee as life 


is loved, it was in me a ſentiment fo. natural and fo 


rooted, that nothing-could remove it from my heart ; 
that it muſt ſurvive all others, and predominate even in 


the arms of death! Have not we often thought, that, 
had heaven allotted us the ſame ſex, the ardertt friend- 


ſhip which would have cemented us would have 
ſkreened us from the dominion of any other ſtrong 
paſſion. I was forced to love thee, and to love nothing 
paſſionately but thee !—And yet, thou haſt believed, 
thou haſt ſaid to thyſelf : Celanira betrays me:/—Wilt 
thou realy, that appearances have been ſufficient to miſ- 
lead thee? —How !—Thou haſt judged thy friend, thy 
miſtreſs, thy wife, by appearances !—O, ſhouldſt thou 
not have conſidered them deceitful, ſince they degraded 
me? Was it then more difficult to examine into, or 
gueſs at truth, than to believe me to be a monſter ? If 
. reaſon abandoned thee in that dreadful moment, was not 
love alone ſufficient to enlighten thee? — Thou know- 
| eff, that in thy opinion ſolely I placed all my pride and 


all my glory.—And if in that delirium of blind fury the 


one or the other of us had inſtantly periſhed by the mur- 
|  derous blade l Terrible thought, a thouſand times more 
| cruel than death !—O, crime of love, then truly irrepa- 
rable l Thou hadſt died deſpiſing me, or I ſhould have 
carried my juſtification with me into the grave] But 
the moments are too dear to me to waſte in ſuperfluous 
lamentation !—That unknown perſon, that unhappy 


object of a fatal miſtake is Diaulas (22), is my brother! 
You know that Witikind had a ſon, of whom he was 


extremely fond, and whom he thought he had loſt in one 


of the laſt battles with the French. —My brother, in- 
| deed, lay wounded on the field of battle, and was after- 


wards deſpoiled and left for dead. A French knight, the 


generous Angilbert, diſcovering ſigns of life in him, had 


him 


* 
* 


* : 
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him taken care of, and my brother recovered; buthe con- - 
cealed his birth and his name from his deliverer. Hav 
ing obtained his freedom, he repaired into, Saxony ; be- 
fore he arrived at his paternal abode, he learnt we were 
deploring his death, and that Witikind was in treaty 
with Charlemagne. My brother was an enthuſiaſtic 
lover of liberty, averſe to bend to the emperor's yoke, 
and determined to join the malcontents ; the unfortu- 
nate youth took the reſolution of renouncing his family, 
and of ſuffering my father to remain in his errour, in or- 
der to avoid paternal malediction, which is held ſo for- 
midable and terrible among us. I was the ſole confi- 
dent of this fatal intention, which I oppoſed in vain. I 
engaged myſelf under the moſt holy vows faithfully to 
keep his ſecret; and you know I kept that promiſe. — . 
My brother changed his name, and took every nece(- 
ſary precaution that my father ſhould never hear him 
ſpoken of. Since I left Saxony, I remained ignorant 
of his ſituation. One evening an unknown Saxon aſk- 
ed to ſpeak with me, and delivered me a note in the 
hand-writing of my brother; the note contained theſe 
words: I have ſome important things to ſay ta you, if 
you will give me an opportunity of ſeeing you, ſubmit © _ 
yourſelf to the guidance of the perſon who brings you this. 
I went out at the very inſtant.—I was conducted a 
little way out of the town, to a houſe belonging to An- 
gilbert, who had lent it to my brother, whom he ftill 
knew only under his borrowed name. I was introduc- 
ed into a cloſet, where I found my brother: as ſoon as 
we were alone, I threw myſelf into his arms. At this 
moment I heard a great noiſe, and found, that the ſer- 
vants would not allow a woman to enter the room we 
were in. On a ſudden the door flew open, and I ſaw Ar- 
moflede enter, She was as much ſurpriſed as myſelf, 
chance only had brought her there, or rather her unea- 
ſineſs reſpecting the conduct of Angilbert ; for this in- 
cident made me acquainted with their mutual paſſion.— 
8 | e | Sanctified 


** 
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Sanctified, without doubt, by a ſecret union—while mo- 
tionlefs with aſtoniſhment ſhe kept looking at me in 


ſilence. I ſpoke Saxon with my brother (to which lan- 


| guage ſhe was a ſtranger.) I told him the lady was my 

molt particular friend, that L cauld anfwer for her diſ- 
cretion, and that it was impoſlible to conceal the truth 
from her, without diſhonouring me in her eſtimation, 
3 brother made ſtrong objeCtions to this diſcloſure; 
T inſiſted poſitively; he yielded, but upon expreſs con- 
dition, that I gave him my moſt facred promife not to 


reveal the ſecret to any other perſon whatever in the 


* 


world—I gave my promiſe. I then informed Armo- 
flede of every thing. . Ho 

After theſe explanations, it was neceſſary to part, 
the lateneſs of the hour compelled us. My brother re- 
queſted a laſt interview ; and he was to depart the day 
after to- morrow. Armoflede adviſed me to receive him 


in the night time at my own houſe ; I conſented to it.— 


In that fatal 'interview he informed me, that being re- 
turned to the ſpot where we were both born, he found 
the virtuous Topal at the point of death. This reſpec- 
table old man had delivered a ſealed caſket into his care, 
which he ſaid contained ſomething very precious to me, 
and made him promiſe to convey it himſelf into my 
hands; for my brother had not concealed from him his 
intention” of ſeeing me once more, and conſulting me 
upon his ſituation. This caſket contained the golden 
chain, and the lock of hair with which I haddecorated the 
tree conſecrated to the deliverer of my father To him 
T loved before I nadeven heard his name uttered. —Re- 
ceive theſe offerings of gratitude and love; they belong 
to thee. I know thy phyſicians pronounce thee out of 
danger but I am acquainted with thy 
but too well that henceforward life will be an inſuppor- 
table burden to thee - and yet I conjure thee, I command 


thee to live. If I had not embraced with fincerity the re- 


ligion of thy country, if I did not believe in the God 


of 


heart! I know 
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of Oliver, I ſhould ſay to thee, haſte thee to follow me. 
But can I brave the dread of an unhappy eteraity, 
when I conſider it with regard to thee ? Thou haſt a 
friend left, thou wilt not be alone in the uni verſe — I 
have provided for every thing ! To this I join a faith- 
ful copy of the public declaration I made on recovering 
the uſe of my ſenſes. I thought I had but a few mo- 
ments to live. I had been carried into the houſe ; I dic- 
tated it in the preſence of all my ſervants aſſembled to- 
gether; it was written when my father arrived. It is 
thy ſacred duty never to contradict it, thou canſt not, 
without my conſent difpoſe of my ſecret. 1 permit thee 
to entruſt it to friendſhip; but I would have it for ever 
unknown to my father and the public. I feel myſelf 
grow weaker. O, how do I thank heaven for having 
allowed me to finiſh this letter, begun three days ago, 
and fo frequently interrupted. Adieu, my Oliver, in a 
few initants' every thing will be over for me; I de- 
plore thy exiſtence, and lament my death, which will 
coſt thee ſo many tears! Adieu, dear huſband! Live 
for the ſake of virtue, and to expiate our faults: that 


will be {till living for me.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


' THE CHASTISEMENT. 


— — Thy wife, 
That never ſlept a quiet hour with thee, 
Nov fills thy fleep with perturbations ! 
| Kling Richard III. SuAXIETIAIMI. 


Oui Malgre le forfait qu'avec toi js deplore, 

Je dois me hair moins, quand tu m'aimes encore, 
Quand tu daignes méler avec tant de pitiẽ, 

Aux larmes du remords, les pleurs de Pamitie. - 
. | Barnevuelt de Mr. Ds ta HATE. 


AFTER the peruſal of this letter, the two friends 
were unable, for more than an hour, to expreſs, but b 
their tears, what each of them felt; but at lengt 
Oliver breaking ſilence, « canſt thou conceive,” Grid 
he, “ that I could read this letter and yet live? 
Heaven thought fit to prolong my days, in order to 


_ diſplay in my fate, the terrible example of the moſt de- 


plorable of deftinies.—During the courſe of that horri- 
ble day, frequent faintings often gave -me hopes of a 
ſpeedy termination of my agonies ; death, that I in- 


voked, ever deluding my expectation, only appeared 


to approach, in order to render me the more alive to 
the horrours of exiſtence |—Upon the recovery of my 
ſenſes, when I beheld the light b I experienced a 


movement of deſpair and madneſs, which terrified all _ 


who ſurrounded me. Yet reſpecting the ſacred order 


I had received, I had not, even for a moment, any in- 
- tention of delivering myſelf from life. I conſidered 


the 
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the approach of night with a terrour I could not account 
for; at the ſame time .I felt the want and the inclina- 
tion of being abſolutely alone; I was defirous of 
lamenting without conſtraint, and giving myſelf up 
without interruption to the agony of deſpair. I con- 
ſented to ſwallow an elixir, which relieved and revived 
me in a miraculous manner; I then declared my inten- 
tion of paſſing the whole night alone; Zemni, alarmed 
at my reſolution, abſolutely refuſed to obey; but J re- 
moved his apprehenſions by making all the vows he 
required; and, above all, by telling him of the laſt 
defire of the unfortunate Celanira. 
„ I ſhall not enter into the detail of what I felt on 
finding myſelf entirely alone; it is poflible to give 
| ſome account of the impreſſions of an ordinary forrow ; 
but the moſt dreadful delirium leaves nothing but 
vague and confuſed recollections - behind it: yet, can 
. you believe it? this horrible night was not that in 
which I underwent the moſt exquiſite of my ſufferings. 
I lay dangerouſly ill, it ſeemed abſolutely impoſſible to 
bear ſuch a load of evils; and the idea, that death 
would ſhortly come to my relief, conſiderably alleviated 
their preſſure, — The weakneſs of my head, beſides, did 
not allow me to give myſelf up without intermiſſion to 
my deſpair; I frequently fell into a kind of inſenſi- 
bility, which, without ſuſpending my grief, at leaft 
deprived me of the power of dwelling upon it, and 
deſtroyed all reflection. In one of theſe moments of 
ſtupor, I heard the door open.— The curtains of my 
bed were drawn. A ſingle lamp, juſt upon the 
point of extinguiſhing, fpread over the room a waver- 
ing and doubtful light. — In the mean time I heard te 
noiſe of footſteps. Something moved ſlowly towards me 
— ſtopped at the foot of the bed—and ſuddenly a voice, 
which I could not poſſibly miſtake, diſtinMy pronounced 
my name — O let me reſt on the terrible, the exquiſite im- 
preſſion On this inſtant of grief and extaſy, in which; 
my ear was ſmitten with that enchanting ſound, which |} 
: | could 10 | 
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could be no longer heard without a miracle !—At 
that moment I experienced all the paſſionate, heart- 


will, it. kindled in my ſoul the moſt exalted ſentiments 
of religion; it impreſſed it with fear, with joy, with 
hope; and blended the adoration due to heaven, with 


| 3 regret and the tranſports of love.— I was eager 


| to proſtrate myſelf, but an invincible and ſupernatural 
force fixed me in my place, and deprived me of all 
power of imotion.—At this moment a dear and dreadful 
voice uttered theſe terrible words: © I am doomed. by eter- 
nal juſtice, to follow and beſet thee wherever thou goeft.— 
Henceforward thy e and thy virtue can alone 
abriage thy puniſhment and mine. — Adore, and be reſigned.” 
0 At theſe words the curtains opened, and I beheld, 
through a luminous bluiſh cloud, a frightful and bleeding 
| ſpectre, which, ruſhing violently upon the bed, lay 
don by my ſide.—I had neither the idea nor the de- 
ſire of flying, being wholly engroſſed by the conſidera- 
tion of myſelf being the cauſe of her ſufferings. Fhat 


was my real puniſhment; the horrour of the viſion could 


add nothing to its poignancy; and though it has ever 

ſince tormented me, and armed itſelf every night with 
| new terrours, I ſolemnly declare, that were it poſſible, I 
|- + would/not rid myſelf of a puniſhment which ſhe par. 
| 2takes—IfT fly from thoſe places, which revive afflicting 
| _ recollections, if I ſeek to diſſipate my ſorrow, it is with 
no other view than to preſerve my reaſon, which I have 
frequently felt on the verge of diſtraction; for were I 
| to loſe the ſenſation of my miſery, ſhe alone would 
| . ſuffer! ſhe would ſuffer, and I ſhould live without re- 


morſe -I cannot ſupport that idea; no, I ought, and 
I am determined, to be wretched to the laſt moment of 


— 


rending, delicious movements, and all the ſublime 
ideas, which the human mind is able to feel or con- 
_. ceivaſ— That loved voice inſpired all, unveiled all. — 
It held out eternity to my view.—It redoubled the, 
. horrour: of my remorſe.— Interpreter of the Supreme 
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my exiſtence'—Alas, regret 
ties which now unite us. 
« You imagine, perhaps, that I have finiſhed 2 * 
of my ſufferings; a cruel ſcene yet remains to be told, 
and its remembrance. will never be effaced from my 
mind.—In the courſe of a month my wound cloſed, 
and the fever left me.— Having propoſed to undertake 
a journey, I was preparing to ſet off as ſoon as I was 


s 


- 
# x 


able to quit my bed. On the morning of my departure, 


ere I had ſcarcely put on my clothes, I ſlaw Witikind 
ſuddenly enter my chamber ! uttered a piercing cry, 
and, covering my face with my hands, fell into a chair; 
he ruſhed towards me, and preſſing me in his arms; 
© O my ſon,” faid he, © Albion is juſt expired; I was 
prepared for his loſs; for I knew. his wounds were 
mortal; but I have no more children, —I am told thou 
art determined to travel; what, is the generous de- 
fender of my unfortunate daughter reſolved to leave 
us ?—At theſe words I ſhuddered; I aroſe with an 
air of wildneſs.—I was ſeized with horrour on finding 
myſelf in his embrace. Repreſent to thyſelf this un- 
happy father preſſing to his heart the murderer of his 


daughter, and laviſhing upon him the acknowledgments 


of the tendereſt gratitude; and judge what muſt then 
paſs in my heart. —But the reflections I fell into after 
this interview filled up the meaſure of my ſufferings, 
Albion was no more !—And I knew that, from the 
moment in which his life was deſpaired of, Witikind 


had deſtined Celanira for me Thus, had I liſtened to 


reaſon, I ſhould not have given way to a blameable 
paſſion; if, after having ſeen Celanira, I had inſtantly 


- Quitted the ſpot ſhe inhabited, ſhe would have loved 


me, but without violating her duty.— The death of 
Albion would have diſengaged her; her father would 


have recalled me; and I ſhould have returned, worthy 


of her, and of the happineſs that was reſerved for me 
Ah, what would my preſent a Car had I known 
how to have governed myſelf !—Alas! *tis only in the 
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| dreadful condition into which my paſſions have plunged 


me, that I have at laſt learned to know that virtue, not 


leſs uſeful than lovely, is our beſt guide; that the ſacri- 
fices ſhe requires are as neceſſary to our repoſe as ſub- 
ſervient to our glory; that without her, there is no 
happineſs; and that with her, there can be no reverſe 
l 15 fortune, that is wholly deprived of hope and conſo- 
lation.” VOY if fo Aa 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
_ THE VEIL. 


Il Ven preſentera, gardez-vous d'en * * | 
NL Ne ER, Tancride de Voĩ TA r-. 


IHE tragical ſtory of the unhappy Oliver being 


ended, the two friends haſtily purſued their journey; 


within two days ride of the duchy of Cleves, they 
arrived at the eſtate of a knight, named Rotbold (23), 


where they were aftoniſhed to find every preparation 
for a tournament. They perceived a great multitude 


 . aſſembled upon a ſpacious lawn; in the crowd they 
_ diſtinguiſhed many knights of their acquaintance, and 
Iſambard uttered a ſudden exclamation of joy on re- 
cognizing Giaffar, the knight whoſe life they had 
ſaved, by Wann the lake to his ſuccour. 
Giaffar ran up to th 
braced them; © You arrive,“ ſaid he, © in good time to 
be witneſs to a very intereſting ſpectacle; Rotbold, the 


knights, and after having em- 


| lord 
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ord of this place, is going to celebrate his nuptials; 
he marries a ſtranger, who is ſaid to be exquilitely 
beautiful, and many extraordinary circumſtances attend 
this feſtival; it is reported the fair ſtranger conſented 
to give her hand to Rotboldz on condition of his in- 
viting. all the neighbouring nobility to a tournament, 
that the wedding might celebrated with equal 
ſplendour and publicity; and this has given riſe to many 
obſervations and reflections.— But, * 
hear the cymbals and trumpets; and the ſignal announces 
that Rotbold and his miſtreſs are leaving the caſtle; the 
are to paſs over this lawn in their way to the parill 
church; we will follow their train and endeavour to - 
get into the church, which is very large, and there we 
thall ſee the bride, who, agreeably to the cuſtom of the 
country, is covered with a veil, which is not taken off 
before ſhe appears at the alta. 
While Giaffar was yet ſpeaking, the lord of the 
manor made his appearance, attended with a numerous 
retinue. The knights advanced in order to be hear 
him as he paſſed by; Rotbold was magnificently dreſſed, 
and led by the hand his intended bride, whoſe features 
were not to be diſtinguiſhed ; for ſhe was covered with 
a large white-veil, ornamented with golden fringe; 
but every one admired th eee of her ſhape 
and gait. Four women, following behind, carried 
elegant baſkets, containing the rich preſents which 
were deſigned for the bride, and which, according to 
the cuſtom of the times, were to receive a bleſſing in 
the church; next came the ſquires and pages of 
Rotbold, and the proceſſion was cloſed by the ſervants, 
and a band of muſic. Oliver, who was little curious, 
had no deſire to join the pageant; but he was prevailed 
on to enter the church, and was ſeated near the altar, 
where the ceremony was to be performed. Oliver, in order 
to give his friend the better place, retired behind a pillar, 
which hid the bride and bridegroom from his fight, and 
falling into deep meditation, he was incapable of paying 


/ 
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any attention to what paſſed. In the mean while, all 


the. knights, who were bidden to the feſtival, thronged l 

the church; and every eye was fixed upon the 4 

fair ſtranger, whom Rotbold led to the altar; there b 

„ he invited her to take off her veil; ſhe then turned c 
i to the ſpectators, and unlooſing the veil, they be- tl 
1 held a young lady of, dazzling beauty. A murmur n 
| of admiration was heard throughout the church, li 
and, at the ſame inſtant the fair ſtranger advancin k 
forward a few ſtep—— “ Knights,“ ſaid ſhe, 41 fc 
| have been only anxious to aſſemble you together, v 
in order to find a-defendey among you.“ —— At theſe 0 
| words, Rotbold, in great fury, endeavoured to ruſh o 
| towards the lady, but Ifambard and Giaffar threw el 
| _ _ themſelves. upon him, and held him; and all the th 
| ] ſpectators cried out, that the unknown” fair one k 
1 ſhould go on with her explanation. “ Well,” re- w 
1 ſumed ſhe, „ know then, that the ' barbarian who at 
. has brought me here, is appriſed that I am already 0 
married, and has .confined my unhappy huſband in a w 
1 dungeon. e F of 
At theſe words all the knights ſurrounded the lady, be 
and vowed to deliver and: avenge her. The clamour ſh 

had arouſed Oliver from his reverie; he advanced 8² 
with the others towards the fair ſtranger; but no . ve 

ſooner. had he caſt his eyes upon her face, than he cc 
exclaimed 4 Great God what do T behold? Or- 8 

dalia ' —It was indeed ſhe, and ſhe exprefled the tr. 
greateſt joy on recollecting the generous Oliver.— * 

« The glory of defending. you,“ ſaid he, “ belongs to 0 

me, and I may venture to claim it!“ “ Yes, fir,” ha 

| replied Ordalia, « I accept you for my knight; and bu 
ttheſe brave warriors wilt approve my choice, when I pl 
inform them, that, upon another occaſion, you have al- nv 

ready faved my honour and my life.” 4 I enter the th 

' lifts,” interrupted Oliver, Rotbold, I accuſe and hit 

/ Challenge you: follow me.” On ſaying this, Oliver WI 
threw his gauntlet at Rotbold's feet, and immediately wi 
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went out of the church. Rotbold, whom rage and' 
aſtoniſhment had ſtruck dumb, took up the gauntlet in. 
a violent paſſion, and haſtened after his adyerſary. 
Every one followeJ him to the liſts. According to. 
cuſtom-Oliver received, previous to the combat, from. 


al rt 3 
. 


. . 
„ r 
r 1 — 2 
L - a 


the hands of the lady he was going to defend, his hel- {i | 
met, his ſword, and his. lance. The beauteous Orda- 1 
lia, tearing her veil, decked the coat of arms of her 15 


knight with the golden fringe; and ſhe gave him the 
following for the word of battle: AIR TUE Ax n i 
VENGEANCE (23). * Go, fir,” ſaid ſhe, “ avenge th 
oppreſſed innocence 3. ſuch is the nobleſt employment 
of force and valour; you. will eaſily triumph over. an 
enemy ſo little worthy of you, and who will now, for 
the ſecond time, be vanquiſhed by you; for you muſt 
know, that Rotbold is the perſon you. put to flight 
when you came to. the ſuccour of Albion, as he was 
attacked by three men.“ Is it poſſible, exclaimed 
Oliver, “ that Rotbold, whom I have ſeen combatin 
with valour on the field of glory, under the commanc 
of ' Charlemagne, ſhould have been capable of ſuch 
baſeneſs? « Come,” cried Rotbold, c and thou 
ſhalt ſee that this arm, which proved ſo fatal to the 
Saxons, ſhall not prove leſs formidable to thee.“ Oli- 
ver made no reply, but ruſhed upon the area, and the 
- combat began, Td Bi 3 8 
It was long and terrible; Iſambard, more than once, 
trembled for his friend; and all the ſpectators partook 
in the concern he ſhowed for his brother in arms. 
Oliver, weakened by the languor of habitual grief, 
had neither the ſtrength nor the vigour of Rotbold; 
but. he preſerved ſuch preſence of mind, and diſ- 
played'fo much ſkill and addreſs, that he was, conti- 
nually able to evade his adverſary's blows; for more 
than an hour. he ſtood merely upon his defence, leaving 
his enemy to waſte his ſtrength in fruitleſs attacks, 
which were the more fatiguing, as' they were made 
with all the impetuoſity of anger and fury; at laſt, 
| „„ + when 
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when he perceived Rotbold to be worn out with la- 


bour, and obliged to flacken his blows, he, in his 


turn, began, to aſſail with a vigour which quickly de- 


cided the victory. Rotbold, all breathleſs and diſ- 


mayed, ſtaggered, and gave way; Oliver ruſhed upon 


him, and, in the fame inſtant, wounded him, threw 


him on the ground, and took his ſword from him. A 
eneral cry of joy, and the univerſal -applauſe of the 
pectators, immediately proclaimed the triumph of 


Oliver. The latter keeping bis enemy ſtill extended.in 


the duſt : « Unworthy knight,“ ſaid he, “ thou who 


diſhonoureſt valour, becauſe thou proveſt that it can be 


allied with baſenefs and cruelty, I condemn. thee never 
to bear arms any more: I farther require, that thou 


conſenteſt to make me abſolute maſter. of thy caſtle 
during two whole days; on fuch conditions, I grant 
thee thy life.” At theſe words, Rotbold, confounded 


and trembling with rage, made the vows which his 


conqueror required at his hands: Oliver then left him 
upon the field of battle. Iſambard, -Giaffar, and the 
other knights, ſurrounded and congratulated the con- 


queror, and carried him in triumph to the tent, to which 


the fair Ordalia had retired during the combat. 


Ordalia, at firſt, could only expreſs her joy and gra- 


titude by her tears; then affectionately preſſing the 
hands of Oliver in her oẽ-n—“ Ah, fir,” ſaid ſhe, 
« thoſe victorious hands, which have juſt delivered me 
from an odious perſecutor, mult reftore me a beloved 


huſband ; being maſter of Rotbold's caſtle, you can 
lay open its dungeors; I know that which ſhuts up 
my huſband; deign to follow me: can I better 3 
your courteſy than by affordi 


| affe you the means 
again performing a virtuous action?“ It may eaſily 


| bs. iuppoſed, that Oliver had ſecured the keys of the 


celtic of Rotbold, in order to deliver the victims of 


that tyrant. Accompanied by Iſambard and Giaffar, 
ie n mediately conducted Ordalia to the caſtle. After 
having paſſed through a long ſuite of apartments, Or- 


alia 
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dalia cauſed an iron door to be opened, which diſ- 
covered an arched veſtibule, at the extremity of which 
was found a ſtair- caſe; there, although it was ftill 
daylight, they provided themſelves with torches; and, 
after having gone down more than two hundred ſteps, 


they came to a-ſpacious vault. Ordalia, with a key 


in her hand, ran towards an iron gate, opened it, 
and ruſhed into a dungeon; the three knights followed 
her; and, in a moment, perceived her in the arms of 
a captive loaded with irons “ O, my generous de- 
liverer,” cried Ordalia, “it is you who muſt break 
theſe chains ! — Oliver, holding a torch, approached 
the captive—He looked at him, and trembled.—A ter- 
rible and indelible remembrance, in an inſtant,” re- 
called his features. Iſambard ſaw his friend grow 
pale; he' advanced towards him, and the wretched 
Oliver fainted in his arms. This accident was at- 
tributed to the fatigue of the-combat, and the want of 
air; Oliver was carried out; but Iſambard, who had 
a glimpſe of the truth, remained a moment for the 
fake of fuller information; and he ſoon learned, that 
the huſband of Ordalia was Diaulas, the ſon of Witi- 
kind, and brother to the unfortunate Celanira. Diau- 
las, having only ſeen Oliver in his bed, and in a dying 
condition, had not been able to recolle& him. Orda- 
lia, who had known Oliver in Saxony, under a bor- 
rowed name only, had not yet had time to learn his 
real name, for ſhe had not aſked it, believing. that ſhe 


already knew it; ſo that both herfelf and huſband. 


were totally ignorant, that Oliver was their deliverer. 
Iſambard, who, in the firſt moments of confuſion, had 
ſeen only Diaulas, remarked with ſurpriſe, a child of 
Nine or ten years old, of a charming countenance, 
. who partook in his captivity, but who was not fet- 
tered; he appeared tranſported with delight at the 
happineſs of Djaulas and Ordalia, and weeping, la- 
viſhed on them the moſt tender careſſes. The age of 


the young couple would not allow the child to be 


taken 


\ 
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taken for their ſon; Iſambard hazarded a queſtion on 


2 


| 
! 
| 
| 
; 


that head: © Sir,” replied Ordalia, „this amiable W 
and intereſting creature is our adopted child, and p 
when you are acquainted with my hiſtory, you will t 

learn how much we ought to cheriſh him.“ — * 

| I Ifambard, after this explanation, conducted Diau- 1 
las, Ordalia, and the boy, into an apartment of the t 
| caſtle, promiſing them, on the next day, they ſhould e 


ſee the brave and generous knight who had reſtored 
them to liberty and happineſs. Giaffar ſpent the 
| whole evening in the hall, where a magnificent repaſt 
5 had been prepared for all the knights, and Iſambard 
retired to his unhappy friend. The ſight of Diaulas 
had revived in the mind of that wretched man all 
the horrours of the early period of his - misfortune and 
his crime. -Ifambard was ſtartled at the wildneſs of 
his difcourſe, and the violence of his deſpair; but 
"when the - firit ' tranſports began to ſubſide, Iſambard 
made it appear to his friend, that the events of that 
day ought to diminiſh the burdenſome preſſure of his 
| remorſe; and that he could not be inſenſible to the 
1 happineſs of having reſtored .a fon to Witikind, and 
1 rendered back a wife to: Diaulas. „ Ab,” replied 
+ Oliver, * nothing: can afſuage the remorſe of Cela= M: 
nira's aſſaſſin; nothing can expiate ſach a crime !— 
Yet allowing that Witikind has never ceaſed to regret 
the loſs of his ſon, that if he recovered him, he could 
{ill be happy; it might indeed alleviate my forrow 
to reitore him back, but would Diaulas conſent to 
What I aſk. in that reſpect?“ „ Ordalia,” replied 
Iſambard, has promiſed me to relate her ſtory to- mor- 
row; IJ will hear it, and repeat it to you:; that re- 
cital will inform us of the true ſentiments of Diaulas, 
and I flatter myſelf they will prove agreeable to my 
hopes.“ The next morning Iſambard repaired to the 
apartment of the young couple, and informed them, 
That his friend, being ſtill indiſpoſed, could not leave 
mis bed before evening; in the mean time Iſambard ves 
VVV! IR | treate 
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treated them to relate ther events · which had · put them 
in the power of the ferocious Rotbold: the youthful 
pair, after having expreſſed the keeneſt regret, that 
their benefactor was not himſelf able to hear the nar- 
ration, conſented to gratify Iſambard's curioſity; 
and the beautiful Ordalia, breaking ſilence, related 
the ſtory, which will be found in the following 
chapter. _ ES 


' CHAPTER xxx. 
: TT 


ME. Sb OF ORDALIA. -  . 


; L hIhoire d'une femme eſt toujours un roman. 
2 | | LA CHAUSSEE. 


8 World, world, O world! 
But that thy ſtrange mutations make us hate the 


E King Lear. SHAKESPEARE. 


:« THE days of: my infancy, . and thoſe of my ear- 
lieſt yauth, were the happieſt of my whole life. My 
family, which was cloſely united with that of Witi- 
kind, deſtined Diaulas for my huſband ;- and our rela- 
tions entered into a ſolemn engagement, which ac< 

corded with the deareſt. wiſhes of our hearts. Diaulas, 
an ardent defender of his country and of freedom, fol- 
lowed. his father to the war, and. aſſociated himſelf in 
all his dangers. and his glory. In the laſt battle which. 
Witikind fought with Ge © pinch, alas being dan- 
0 1 28 geerouſiy 
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rouſly wounded, was left on the ſield; he was h 

ought to be dead, and my forrow brought me to the b 

verge of the grave, In the mean while Witikind, ſe- a 

duced by Charlemagne, liſtened to his propoſals, and { 

ſoon treated publicly with him; this treaty, indeed, 5 

Was ratified by the major part of the nation; but 5 

Uifka, my father, refuſed to ſubſcribe to it: he made his h 

eſcape, went fecretly over Saxony, rouſed every where 2 

an abhorrence to ſlavery, and made himſelf a party, t. 

which at firſt was not numerous, but which, in a ſhort "9 

time, became formidable. While my father was thus » 

aflembling together the friends of hberty, I remained 4 

in a languiſhing condition in the place where he had L 

left me, and where Diaulas ſoon after came to reſtore - þ 

me to life. Determined henceforward to live for his 0 

country only and for me, he ſuffered Witikind to re- t 

main in ignorance that he was ſtill alive; and, under 1 

a a borrowed name, he joined the party of my father. , 

Our marriage was: long deferred by the war, which F 

: raged with more violence than ever, and by the inter- £ 

1 nal diſturbances which took place in the country.” 5 

HNiere Diaulas interrupted Ordalia:—““ Allow me,” : 

1 ſaid he, “ to deſcribe in a few words the ſituation ; 

1 which I was in; the whole truth muſt be related to - 

dete friend, the brother in arms of our deliverer; and 6 

4 notwithſtanding. the reſpect which you cheriſh -for the l 

. memory of your unbappy father, I cannot diſſemble By 

that he it was who ruined us all. It was not without 5 
| great concern, continued Diaulas, « that I determined 

.to* renounce a family which was ſo dear to me; but 

1 Ordalia, and the intereſt of my country, extorted from Ps 

me this painful facrifice. 1 had, beſides, the moſt ex- 1 

alted idea of the patriotiſm and principles of Iliſka; f 

be was, indeed, diftinguiſhed neither by military ta- t 

lents nor eloquence; and he owed the afcendancy he ' 

had acquired over the minds of the people, ſolely to ” 

| the reputation of his integrity and virtue (24). But f 


when he found his popularity well eſtabliſned, he gave 
$0 | Te. himſelf 
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himſelf up without conſtraint to- all the violence of 
his diſpoſition. He perſecuted with great animoſity 
all the partizans of my father, and all his own per- 


ſonal enemies. In vain I endeavoured to check theſe. 


exceſſes; nothing could arreſt their courſe ; nor could 
any one avoid deſtruction, but in the participation of 
his opinions and his violences; it was neceſſary to be- 


come either his accomplice or his victim. I came to 


the determination of withdrawing, and of concealing 


myſelf for a ſecond time; I wandered over Saxony 


under a new borrowed name; and I ſaw the agents 


of Iliſka conduct themſelves in every place with 


like cruelty. "Theſe reſentful and ſanguinary chiefs, 
while they oppreſſed the people, laviſned upon them 
the baſeſt adulation, and. affected popular manners to 
the moſt ridiculous degree; they acted as tyrants'; and, 
while they exalted the charms of freedom in their diſ- 
courſes, they were committing: the vileſt acts of deſ- 
potiſm (25). Then was it that I began to deſpair of 
the ſalvation of the country. An internal revolution 
could alone preſerve it from deſtruction. It was ne- 


ceſſary that ſome happy ſyſtem of juſtice, humanity, 


and clemency ſhould inſtantly take place in reparation 
of ſo many horrours; but there was no authority which 
counterpoiſed that of Iliſta; Saxony had entirely ſub- 
mitted to the yoke of Charlemagne; and thus was 
the moſt noble and moſt juſt of cauſes diſhonoured 
and undone. 75 2 roy hee 
« In the mean while the troops of Charlemagne 
having made a new invaſion of Saxony, I entered into 
our army as a volunteer. I was under no apprehenſion 
of meeting my father in battle; I knew he had re- 
fuſed the command of the French army; and, had 1 
been ignorant of that circumſtance, I was ſufficiently 
acquainted with the-great ſoul of Witikind, to be cer- 
tain that nothing could have determined him to take 
up arms againſt his country. I was engaged in the 
memorable battle of the Brook, which 'decided the 
= | + 26 > fate 
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fate of Saxony (26). N to fly with the wretched 
remains of our vanquiſhe 


AJaeaſt, to die near Ordalia ; I found the temple hug; 


army, I quickly learned, 
that another body of French troops had. penetrated 
into the canton which was in the hands of: Iliſka; that 


the latter, fearful of being delivered up to the French 

generals, had retired, together with his daughter, to 
" the. fortrels- of Ereſbourg. I forgot all the crimes of 
Iliſka in the concern I felt at the danger of Ordalia; 
and, determined to defend her, or periſh with her, I 


immediately took the route to Ereſbourg. I found the 


place environed by French troops, under the command 
of Rotbold; however, with ſome difficulty, I entered 


c Iliſka, full of diſtruſt and. ſuſpie ion, the invariable 
- torment of tyrants, had but little dependance on the 
_ garriſon. of Ereſbourg, and. foreſaw the fatal. —— 


which was in reſerve for him. He received. me w 
embarraſſment: however, my love for his daughter 


being in his eſtimation reſponſible for my fidelity, he 


divided with me the command of the. fortreſs : our 


troops ſuſtained ſeveral attacks with great reſolution; 


but danger and misfortune» were unable to ſoften the 


vindictive temper of . Iliſka,-he ſtill committed new 


- violences, which at length excited a dreadful ſedition. 
Iliſka, being attacked in- his own houſe by an en- 
raged multitude, made his eſcape with Ordalia, and 
« took refuge in the temple of. Irminſul. Seconded with 

thirty ſoldiers only, I favoured the flight of. Iliſka, and 


' . combated: the infurgents.;: hut ſoon, overwhelmed by 


- Numbers, I ſaw almoſt all my.unfortunate companioss 
fall by my fide, and, being myſelf wounded, I was on 
©the- point of ſinking, when, ſuddenly -a-.confuſed and 
terrible .clamour, mingled with. the cries of- victory, 
: Informed us, that the triumphant enemy had entered 
: the place. Fear quickly diſperſed the truop which 
„was . overpowering me; and I then dragged myſelf 


along towards the temple of Irminſul, wiſhing, at 


but, 


. 


ſacriſice, to diſarm divine anger? 
hour is arrived; the enemy triumphs, and is within 
aur walls; we ſhall all periſh.; but at leaſt this inno- 
cent child ſhall not be immolated. On faying this, I 


ple, and ſhrunk with horrour at the ſight of a frightful 


| ſpectacle which appeared before me. The day was 
juſt cleſed, the curtains. of the temple were drawn, 


and all the lamps lighted. Ordalia, - covered with a 
veil, was pouring forth her plaints at the foot of the 
ſtatue of Irminſul, whilſt Iliſka, as ſovereign pontiff, 
and the reſt of: the prieſts,. ſurrounded an altar, upon 


which was bound a child of nine or ten years old, that 


was going to be ſacrificed *. | 


I had always deteſted theſe abominable ſacrifices; 


and heaven, which doubtleſs inſpired me at this mo- 
ment, reſtoring me all my force Stop, inhuman 
wretches, cried I, © do you imagine, * this impious 

o, your fatal 


ruſhed towards the altar; I drove off the. prieſts with 


my ſword, and unbound the child, who proſtrated 
| himſelf. at my feet. It is the ſame child you ſaw with 


me. in, priſon. The ſurpriſe. and terrour, which the 
news I had brought imparted, rendered Iliſkæa and the 
other pontiffs motignleſs. Ordalia, lifting up her 
veil, ran and threw, herſelf into my arms; but ſhe gave 


a mournful cry on ſeeing me covered with blood, and 


tore her veil ta apply it to my wound; I turned to- 
wards her father Iliſka,* faid- I, thou haſt long 


promiſed. me the hand of thy daughter; thy gloomy 


ſuſpicions have always retarded the performancè of 


- that ſolemn engagement; but her faith is mine, 


We have alread ſeen, that. theſe " harethle Gates) were; in 


fact, preſcribed by che religion of theſe barbarous people, 
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but, notwithſtanding the weakneſs ariſing from my 
wound, and the loſs of blood, I at length made my- 
ſelf heard, and the gates were opened to me. After 
going through a ſpacious veſtibule, I entered the tem- 
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and L. claim jt; a barbarous conqueror, the fero- 
cious Rotbold, whoſe hands ars ſtained with fo much 
| blood, is going to maſſacre us all; I would fain die 
the huſband of Ordalia: conſider, Iliſka, it is thou 
who haſt ruined us; and, as a reward for all J have 
done for thee, give me thy daughter; and let a mo- 
ment of glory and happineſs ſtill precede our laſt 
gaſp. I conſent, cried lliſka, in hopes of leaving 
an avenger behind me, ſhouldſt thou ſurvive me.“ On 
uttering theſe words, he took my hand, all reeking 
with blood, and joined it to that of his daughter; 
and he received the ſacred vow which united us for 
ever together. | . 33 | 
I proſtrated myſelf before the altar, and lifting 
up my eyes to heaven Creator of the univerſe, in 
this temple, fo often prophaned by cruel ſuperſtition, 
receive, cried: I, the homage of a pure heart. 
Surely may I expect felicity, in an union formed before 
this altar, upon which I have juſt reſcued! devoted 
- Innocence from death? The ſword of deſtruction is 
ſuſpended over my head, but thou art able to remove 
it; if it be thy pleaſure that I ſhould-live for Ordalia, 
I:fwear to adopt this child, and to confecrate my fu- 
ture life to virtue as well as to love. As I was thus 
ſpeaking, I had placed the child upon the altar, and 
eſſing him to my heart; he trembled on finding 
himſelf again upon the place where he had juſt been 
lying as a victim. He clung faſt round my neck; Or- 
dalia then took him to her arms, and repeated the 
oOath I had ſworn. At this moment the noiſe of arms, 
of drums, and trumpets, announced the approach of 
our enemies, who, having ſearched in vain for Hiſka 
in the citadel, came at laſt to the temple in queſt of 
him: the iron gates of that edifice were cloſed; they 
were proof to the fury of the aſſailants, and we de- 
termined not to open them. We heard great noiſe 
and agitation without; but no meaſure appeared to be 
taken to force the place; we were ignorant of the 
ö ER | enemy's 
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enemp's intention; and paſſed more than two hours in 
this ſtate of ſuſpenſe, when, all on a ſudden, we ſaw 
the flames catch the wood-work which ſurrounded. the 
reat altar of Irminſul; at the ſame inſtant, the fire 
1 with great rapidity, a wall fell in, and made 
a conſiderable breach; and immediately the temple 
was thronged with troops. At the ſight of this, 
Iliſka, giving up all hopes, drew a dagger, which he 
always wore in his belt, and gave himſelf a mortal 
wound: I graſped my ſword, and, with all the intre- 
pidity which love and deſpair could inſpire, ruſhed 
towards the ſoldiers, who were endeavouring to carry 
off Ordalia. The deſire of falling jan in her 
preſence, raiſing me above myſelf, I ſuſtained to ad- 
vantage, although wounded and unſupported, a com- 
bat of ſeveral minutes.againſt more than thirty men. 
But Ordalia, all diſmayed, and the child, whoſe life I 
had ſaved, ſeeing me on the point of yielding to 
numbers, came and threw themſelves: in the midſt of 
the ſoldiers : at the ſight of this, all my ſtrength failed 
me, and I fell down, without ſenſation, at the feet of 
Ordalia. It muſt now be your taſk, my dear Ordalia,” 
continued Diaulas, “to go on with the ſtory; for you 
alone have been- witneſs to the greater part of the 
events, which followed thoſe I have been relating. 
At theſe words, Ordalia, wiping away: the tear, which 
the remembrance: of her father brought in her eye, re- 
ſumed: the narrative, as will be ſeen in the enſuing. 


” 
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CHAPTER XXXUI 


== * 


* 


coνν¾Męl OF h STORY.OF ORDALIA.. 


: Je ne vois que des teurs que · la cendre a couvertes, 
Vn fleuve teint de ſang, des campagnes dẽſertes 
_ 1 Andromague de Racine. 


Non, je ne ſerai point complice de ſes crimes ; 
+: Qu'il nous prenne, $'il veut, pour dernières victimes. 


«FIGURE to yourſelf, fir,” faid Ordalia, « the hor- 
rours of my ſituation I- My wretched father, ſtabbed 


by his own hand, in my arms; —my garments ſtained 
with his blood; my. huſband expiring at the foot of 
the altar, before-which had juſt received his plighted 


faith; the child we had: adopted was extended on his 


bl 85 body, and made the vaults of the temple reſound with 


lamentable cries; myſelf ſurrounded by ſavage troops, 
unable either to afford Diaulas fuccour, or to put an 


end to my own exiſtence; our worſhip deſtroyed, tbde 


profanation of the temple, its conflagration, the. 


ſtatues of our gods overturned and broken to pieces, 
the frightful clamour of the triumphant deſtroyers of 


my country, the dreadful light that the devour ing 


flames which ſurrounded us ſpread on-every de; al 


concurred to fill my ſoul with terrour, diſmay, and 
deſpair. The conquerors, had thrown open the temple 
gates, and I reſiſted the attempts of the ſoldiers who 
endeavoured to drag me to the fide. which had not yet 
taken fire, when .Rotbold entered the. edifice, and 
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haſtily approached i me: but with what horrour was I 
ſeized, when, in this general of the French troops, I 
recogniſed the baſe and eruel knight who had carried 
me off a few months before, and whom your generous 
companion in arms put to flight. The audacious Rot- 
bold accoſting me Come, madam,” faid he, © deign 
to follow me, and calm your fears.“ On ſaying this, 
he preſumed to lay hold of me with. his impious hands 
4 drew, back with terrour : but ſuſtained, inſpired by 
love, I was able to conceal at the bottom of m 
heart my reſentment and my hatred. — Sir,” replied 
© look at theſe objects which ſurround me: there is my 
father, he breathes no more; that young man who has 
"fainted away, and that child, are my brothers; if 
ou wiſh me to live, take care of their lives, and do 
not ſeparate us. « Your requeſt ſhall be granted,” 
returned Rotbold ; be under no uneaſineſs on their 
account: my love to you-ought to aſſure you of my 
generoſity towards them“ Upon this he gave orders 
that they ſhould be conveyed: to his camp; and offer- 
ing me. his ſupport, I was forced te. lean. upon that 
cruel arm which had juſt conſummated the deſtruction 
of my religion, mx family, and my country. | 
The day had not yet appeared; but when. we were 
gone out of Ereſbourg, the horrid conflagration of the 
temple, and ſoon after that of the whole fortreſs, ſuf- 
ficed ta light us on our way, and to illuminate the 
deſert fields through which we paſſed. On arriving at 
the camp, Rotbold prevented my deſires, by informing 
me, that I might go. to the tent whither my two 
brothers had. already been conducted: Diaulas had 
recovered his ſenſes, and I had time to inform him of 
my artifice; he. objected to give into it; but at length 
he conſented with extreme repugnancy. Rotbold, 
who flattered himſelf he. ſhould at length ſeduce me, 
treated me. with every appearance of extreme gene- 
roſity. He ordered the greateſt care to be taken of 
Diaulas; nor... did he quit the. camp till he was in 
8 „ n condition 
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condition to be removed without danger: we then all 


departed. Rotbold carried away no other captives 
than Diaulas, our adopted child, and myſelf; all the 
chiefs of our party having either fallen in combat, or 
been maſlacred after the victory. Taking with him 
the treaſures of my unfortunate countrymen, and 
dragging us in his train, he made us traverſe a con- 
ſiderable part of our unhappy country in our way to 
this place. I paſſed by the loved ſpot where I firſt 
ſaw the light; there had I been born amidſt a free 
and flouriſhing people; and I could now perceive no 
veſtige of habitations remaining—the houſes, the 


men, the trees, had all diſappeared. I perceived no- 


thing but deſerts, and here and there a fugitive or a 
_ ſlave; and myſelf I found a eaptive, and under the 


yoke of a hated conqueror. The murderous fithe of 


deſpotiſm, more active and more terrible in its ravages 
than that of time itſelf, had mowed down and deſ- 


troyed every thing in the ſhort ſpace of a few months. 


At length we arrived at this caſtle; and, in a few 
. days, Rotbold talked to me, without conſtraint, of 
his odious paſſion. From the firſt interview, I anſwered 
him in ſuch a manner as deſtroyed all his hopes; and he 
at laſt had recourſe to Diaulas, in order to engage him 


to plead in his behalf. But when the tyrant announced 


his defign upon me, it was no longer poſſible for 
Diaulas to degrade himſelf by acting a falſe part, and 
he immediately declared to Rotbold the whole truth. 
The anger of Rotbold was extreme, and his menaces 
terrible. He came in queſt of me: © You have de- 


ceived me, ſaid he; © nor do I yet know whether the 


avowal of this marriage be not a new impoſture ; but 


were you the ſpouſe of Valamir (ſuch was the name 


Diaulas had taken), yet ſhou'd not I acknowledge the 


legality of a marriage ſolemniſed upon the altars of 


- errour, which I have irretfievably overturned : your 
vos were addreſſed to falſe deities, and are null and 
| void, —You are in my power; I adore you: I offer 


you 
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you a rank and fortune, which are worthy of you; 

and can you heſitate between the conqueror of Eref- 
bourg and his flave? Confider of this, madam; if 
you confent to receive my hand, I ſhall treat Valamir 

as the brother of my wife, and ſhall give him all your 
father's treaſure; but if you perſiſt in your refuſal; 1 
ſhall conſider him no longer but as a hated rival, and 


you will then ſee that I know how to avenge myſelf.” 


« At this 1 a; all my prudence forſook 
me, and I pave myſelf up, without reſtraint, to my 
indignation; I ftirred up the fury of Rotbold to its 


higheſt pitch: he vowed to deprive my huſband of 


Rberty; and; in effect, he was thrown into à dungeon 
on the fame day. Mirva, our child by adoption; 
whom we had always declared to be our brother, that 
ke might not be ſeparated from us, was removed to 


my apartment. This amiable child united with ex- 


treme tenderneſs of diſpoſition a courage and under- 


ſtanding far beyond his years; his attachment and un- 
bounded 


—= gratitude to Diaulas were ſufficient to render 

him dear to me; he intreated me to obtain permiſſion 
for him to partake. the captivity-' of my huſband: 
Rotbold, who imagined he was charged with forne 
meſſage from me, refuſed my requeſt : but Mirva was 
not diſcouraged 3 he ſpoke himſelf to Rotbold, fell at 
his feet, and conjured him in fo preſſing a manner to 


pu him his petition, that Rotbold, probably out. of 


fear of ſhowing too much barbarity of diſpoſition be- 
fore me, conſented to what he ardently defired, and 
at the ſame moment Mirva flew to the dungeon of his 


benefactor. From that day, perſecuted without inter- 


miffion, I was expoſed' to every kind of torment and 


apprehenſion : my cruel oppreffor continually threat- 


ened to facrifice Diaulas to his reſentment, yet, being 


perſuaded that in ſuch caſe I ſhould not fail to lay | 


violent hands upon ee, he did not venture to take 
away his life; but, deſirous to have recourſe to every 
extremity which he imagined would tire out my con- 
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ſtancy, he removed me from the ſumptuous apartment 
Which had been allotted me, and I was conducted into 
one of the. priſons of the caſtle, a part of the ſubter- 
raneous vaults where my unhappy huſband languiſhed. 
Il did not reflect without emotion, that the ſame build- 
ing confined us both, and that his dungeon was per- 
haps contiguous. to mine.; this idea induced me to 
examine the inſide of my priſon with anxious attention. 
The cell was ſpacious, and I remarked. at one end of 
it that the wall was full of crevices; I applied my 
aeunr to theſe openings, and at. firſt heard nothing; but 
[ Aln the courſe of a few days, I could diſtinguiſh ſome 
ti . Noiſe: I then knocked againſt the wall, and received 
1 the like ſignal in reply. R and love inſpiring in- 
8 genuity, I formed a project which ſeemed impracti- 
W cable, and which nevertheleſs I had the good fortune 
bf to execute; a large iron nail having fallen from the 
15 door, I picked it up, and concealed it. My treatment 
deing ſomewhat leſs rigourous than that of the other 
victims of Rotbold, I was indulged with a large bed 
with curtains, and allowed a lamp. during the night. 
b On a pretext which 1 had invented, I prevailed on 
| my keeper to place my bed againſt the decayed wall, 
N of which TI have been ſpeaking; and as. ſoan as night. 
[ et in I began my taſk, by endeavouring to enlarge 
L one of the crevices. The curtains of the bed. hid the 
. progreſs of my work, and having taken. ſome other 
neceſſary precautions, my gaoler never entertained 
the leaſt. ſuſpicion of my enterpriſe; for my own part, 


h ' _ - having no other occupation, I proceeded in my work. 
in a ſurpriſing manner: on the eighth day, I perceived 
= that I was ſecanded on the. other fide. the wall, and 


that a. ſimilar, proceeding took place there. I. then 
had no doubt but that, the dungeon, from which this 
wall only ſeparated me, was actually that of my huſ- 
band; my reſolution aſſumed new . vigour z and, at 
tze end of three weeks, the. crevice became large 
N «enough to allow me to thruſt in my arm; this experi- 
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ment I tried, calling upon Diaulas; I could fee no- 
thing through the aperture, becauſe there was no 
light allowed in that dungeon except at the time in 
which the meals were brought; but I diſcovered that 
ſome one was approaching the wall, and quickly I 1 
diſtinguiſhed the motion of an arm that was ſeeking 
mine: at laſt I felt a hand, I ſeized. it with tranſport, 
and finding it extremely ſmall, I ſighed, and-conceived 
it could be only that of Mirva:. I then imagined that 
Diaulas, who did not approach the wall, was doubt- 
leſs chained, and perhaps in a dying condition, and 
'T ſhed a flood of tears. In the mean while, the hand 
Kill kept hold of mine, and ſqueezed it in a very ex- 
ce manner; I inquired after Diaulas— I conjured 
im to make anſwer; but no. one. ſpoke a word. I 
could hear nothing but interrupted moans; and. at laſt 
the hand quitted mine. I ſunk into the deepeſt deſ- 
pair; I imagined that Diaulas was no more: 2 
can expreſs what J felt, on conſidering that he had 
expired at that very inſtant, and ſo near me, without my 
having had the ſad conſolation of receiving his fare- 
wel, and catching his laſt breath. Not being, how- 
ever, certain of my misfortune, I continued my labour; 
and it was completed much ſooner than I had calcu- 
lated, for towards the middle of the following night, 


While I was buſy at work, ſome large pieces of mortar 


and huge maſſes of ſtone .giving way with violence, 
left a conſiderable aperture in the wall, through. which 
it was eaſy to paſs (27). At firſt I did pot venture 
into the dungeon; reſtrained by dread, -I continued 
motionleſs and. chilled with terrour at the. breach, and 
hardly had I the courage to liſten. ——-I heard ſighing, 
and ſtifled groans — then. I rouſed myſelf; and taking 
a lamp, I entered the breach: I advanced with dread. 
After proceeding a few ſteps, I ſtarted at the. found of 
an unknown voice, which uttered .- theſe words: 

l approached 

-—and I beheld, extended upon a bed of ſtraw, a 


Come, thou angel of conſolation | 
©.» Jn 
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young perſon, who appeared to be dying; ſhe held 
out kr rome to me, I ruſhed to her — and we 
mingled our tears together. Sacred and moving ties 
of misfortune this unknown perſon, whom I preſſed 

to my boſom, had already acquired all the claims of 
tender friendſhip upon my heart ; her groans pierced 

me to the ſoul; deprived myfelf ſo long of all com- 
-fort, the hopes of conloling her afforded me a con- 
ſolation which for a while ſuſpended the ſenſe of my 
own'diftreſs. © Dear companion in misfortune,” cried 
I, © take courage, heaven grows propitious to us, 
ſince it is pleaſed to unite our deſtiny.” Alas l' re- 
plied ſhe, '© it is too late; I feel my own at its ter- 
mination ; and when you' know the horrours of it, you 
will not lament my death. The time is precious to 
me, continued ſhe, I will avail myſelf of the little 
ſtrength which is left me to pour forth my laſt forrows 
oi into your boſom, that you gr may do juſtice td 
| my memory.“ At theſe words, ſhe wiped away her 
tears; and, after a few moments ſilence, thus: went 
on:— My name is Azoline,” faid ſhe, my birth is 
obſcure, and my father poſfefſed'but a moderate for- 

tune. — Before ignominy and defpair had withered 
1 my bloom, I was conſidered handſome; and my father, 
| who was naturally ambitious, forming the higheſt ex- 


| 
i 
| 
| 


"1 pectations from that frail endowment, educated me 
{| with the greateſt care. I was of a tender diſpoſition : 
1 J loved, and was loved again IA young French 
1 knight, whoſe name is Roger, was the object of this 


WW unhappy paſſion; he aſked my hand, but he was with- 
out fortune; my father difcouraged his hopes, he lefſt 
4 the country, and I have not ſeen him ſince. My ill 
late brought the ferocious Rotbold into our province; 
be ſaw me, and appeared to be enamoured with me. — 
HFle wrote to me at firſt in ſecret, and had recourſe to 

; all the arts of ſeduction; I treated him with contempt : 

py he then afked me in marriage; and my father, in ſpite 

1 of my tears and my reſiſtance, promiſed him my hand. 
TN 55 | Rotbold, _ 
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quainted with my ſentiments, he was now determined 
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Rotbold, however, informed my father, that impor- 


tant family conſiderations obliged him to conceal his 


marriage for a while; and it was agreed between 
them, that I ſhould be brought to the caſtle, and be 
there married in ſecret; and that, until the declaration 


of my nuptials ſhould take place, I ſhould reſide with 


him under the name of his ward. Hither was 1 
dragged : Rotbold defired, that the ceremony ſhould 
be performed within the caſtle-walls, without the pri- 
vity even of his houſeholdz and that the prieſt ſhould 
be his own domeſtic chaplain. In this manner was 
every thing managed. - My father, who had accompa- 
nied me to the_caſtle, departed the next day. As 
for me, the wretched victim of his ambition, I had 
not even the conſolation of innocence to fly to; for 
my apathy to Rotbold overwhelmed me with re- 
morſe. I aſked for the prieſt who had joined us to- 
gether, to communicate to him my ſcruples and my 
diſtreſs :-I ſaw him ſeveral .imes, and I ſtill repeated 
that I felt an unconquerable averſion to Rotbold, and 
that I could not tear from my heart the criminal 
paſſion I cheriſhed there for another. For three weeks 
I remained the moſt wretched of women ; when Rot- 


bold, returning from the chaſe, entered my chamber, 


attended by a ſquire whom I had never obſerved in 
his ſuite ; ſtruck, however, at the "appearance of the 
man, and looking at him with attention, what was my 
aſtoniſhment to recogniſe the very prieſt who had 
married me, and had daily heard my confeſſions 
He was, in fact, an ;impoitor—the fquire of Rotbold, 


and the accomplice in his crimes. © The latter having 


learned, through this wretch, to what a degree I de- 
teſted him, far from bluſhing at his crime, gloried in 


it, as likewiſe did Tryphon, for ſo was this unworthy 


ſquire named, who was the baſeſt and moſt wicked of 
men. Rotbold informed me, he ſhould at laſt have 
married me in reality, had I loved him; but being ac- 


r 
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to ſee me no more; however, he would give me a; 
conſiderable dowry if I would marry Trypton, and 
remove with him to a diſtant province. I replied with 
all: the ſeverity that hatred and jult indignation could 
inſpire. Rocbold then declared, that if I perſiſted in 
refuſing his offers, he would throw me into a dungeon 
for the reſt of my Hfe; and would ſpread a report 
that I had gone off with one of his pages.— And 
what is honour now. to mz,” cried I; did J not loſe 
it when my dark deſtiny conducted me to this impious 
abode I am: diſhonoured, but I yet am innocent 
Tyrant, thou — diſpoſe of my reputation and my 
life: my. virtue ſtill remains; and that it is not in thy, 
power to ſnatch from me.— Thy execrable impoſition, 
it is true, covers me with ſhame ; but henceforwards I: 
map, at leaft, hate thee without remorſe ! The 
monſter made no reply; but, aided.by Tryphon, he. 
dragged me to this dungeon, which. is now going to; 
prove my grave !' Here the unhappy Azoline ſtop- 
ped: her tears choaked her utterance, , and her ſtrength: 
failed her, in a manner,, that convinced me her- 
laſt hour was at hand. I was kneeling cloſe by 
her ſide; ſhe gently. preſſed my hands between her. 
own, and letting her. head. fall upon my boſom — If 
the cruel Rotbold,“ ſaid .ſhe,. © ſhould,; agreeably to his 
menaces, have ſpread: reports injurious to my, reputa-- 
tion, deign to. bear witneſs to the truth which: I have 
depoſited in your boſom.— Above all; may Roger one 
day be convinced of my, innocence.'——< Yes,” cried” 
I, and I invoke Irminſul and all our gods to atteſt, 
that, if I ever revifit the light of day, Azoline ſhall 
be juſtified; and if we be both doomed to periſh. in 
this horrible dungeon, let us then conſider, that after 
death, at leaſt, when tranſlated to the ſhining abodes 
of felicity, we ſhall there enjoy immortal vengeance.” 
What ſayeſt thou, reſumed Azoline; muſt. I yet 
have to deplore thy errours ?—Thy religion. promiſes 
Eternal vengeance : thus, then, does it condemn op- 
RE 1 preſſed 
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preſſed innocence to the torment of hating for ever! 


No, no; when the juſt are delivered from the 


bonds of life, celeſtial goodneſs will ever baniſh hatred 


and reſentment from their minds and their hearts then, 


adapted to the &rjoyment of fupreme felicity, can 
only taſte: the delicious tranſports of gratitude, ad- 
miration, and love. O God!” continued ſhe, joining 
her hands together, © this unfortunate ſtranger loſes 
the ſenſe of her own fate in her concern for mine; ſhe 
ſoitens the horreur of my laſt moments; deign to re- 


eompenſe her compaſſionate attention deign to en- 


lighten her mind, and lead her to happineſs.“ On 
finiſhing thefe words, Azoline àgain ſunk into my: 


arms z: her eyes cloſed, but ſhe till breathed. In her 


behalf E invoked Vanadis, the powerful and conſoling 


goddeſs of love and hope (28), but, alas! it was in 


vain.—She gently ſqueezed my hand, opened her eyes 
once more, fixed them upon me, and ſoon ſhut them 
again for ever. I bathed her cold cheek with my 


tears; I then covered her face with my veil, and, 


overwhelmed with eommiſeration and terrour, I re- 


turned to my dungeon. Reflecking, however, upon. 


this melancholy adventure, F conceived the idea of 
converting it to the purpoſe of my own liberation. 


In the deſign I had formed, it was neceflary to ftoop- 


to act a feigned part; but I thought the horrours of 
my ſituation juſtified the artifice. I demanded to ſee 
Roibold;;. he inſtantly came to me: I had previouſly 
laid open- the curtains of my bed, and placed the 
lamp upon the breach of the wall. At this unexpected 


ſight, Rotbold,, all audacious and ferocious as he was, 


drew back and quaked.. I told him of all I had done; 
and did not conceal- from him that the unhappy Azo- 
line, before ſhe expired, bad related her whole ſtory. 
Rotbold, who had liſtened without interrupting me, 
replied when J had left off ſpeaking, and endeavoured 
to juſtify himſelf, by calumniating the unfortunate 
Victim of his wickedneſs. I entered into no refutation 

| | of 
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of his falſchoods; and after a moment's fſilence— [ 
am the more inclined to believe you, ſaid I, as be- 
fore that fatal adventure I had almoſt reſolved to give 
 you-my hand.“ At theſe words, Rotbold threw him- 
| {elf at my feet. Hear me, fir,” ſaid I, © my heart 
; | is more ambitious than tender; I can no longer bear 
„ captivity; I make ſacrifice of my duty and love, but 
. I am determined io be your wife; I will reign where 
= - 1 have lain in bondage: the example of Azoline in- 
| ſpires me with juſt ſuſpicion, and you ſhall not obtain 
my hand but by celebrating our nuptials with a ſplen- 
| | _ "dour and notoriety which can free me from all kind 
oll fears and diſtruſt,” I then gave him to underſtand, 
W that I required him to proclaim a tournament, and 
that thus all the neighbouring nobility ſhould be 
ll witneſs to the marriage ceremcny: he conſented to 
| - every thing I aſked. - I furthermore declared, that 1 
1 acquieſced in his former offers reſpecting Diaulas, but 
| that I would not inform him of his fate until I had 
= been folemnly betrothed, and had returned from the 
9 temple; till which time, I wiſhed him to remain en- 
1 tirely ignorant of my reſolution. Rotbold ſubſcribed 
| - - Pay deſires: he inſtantly took me from my pri- 
bo fon, which I could not leave without ſhedding another 
tear over the misfortunes of the unhappy Azoline; 
but I cheriſhed, at leaſt, the hope, that ere long we 
1 ſhould be both avenged. Rotbold immediately pro- 


1 claimed the tournament; and I, at length, beheld the 
WW. happy day of my deliverance, and the juſt chaſtiſe- 
. ment of a monſter,” _ 1 | 
7 | 
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AS en as the fair Ordalia had Pa an nd ofohet ©? 
ſtory, Iſambard obſerved to Diaulas, that he hudi2 

ſecret to impart, and he led him into an adjacent v. 
ſet. After having ſhut the door, 4 you are ignorant, 
ſaid he, « of the real name of your deliverery I amn 
going to inform you of it Ae. is one of the Knights of 
the Swan; it is Okver. = Diaulas, at theſe words, 


ſtarted with ſurpriſe and horrour.— 4 Yes?” croſurgats 


Iſambard, it is the murderer of your» fifter; but at 
ſame time the generous knight | who” formerly fh 
your father's life; and it is he who ſnatch [dying 
Ordalia from the hands of heriraviſher ſhe owed hinsd 
then her life and her honour : it is hewhs, -farther20 
more, on this day, reſtores you a wife ant liberty. 
Do you imagine that à crime committed in theokiſt : 
emotions of blind fury, a crime founded upon errouny:* 
of which you yourſelf were the fatal caulsy a erimeg - 
in fine, which has been expiatedoby the moſt:cextru- + 
ciating remorſe, can diſpenſe you: from the gratitude. 3 
due to ſo many important i ſervices ?“ No, trubyg!t! 
returned Diaulas, but vat van L be able to do? 
« Every thing,“ replied Iſambard; © it is, indeed, 
impoſſible to conſole him, and dry up the ſource of his 
tears; but you alone can mitigate the horrour of his 
ſituation. “ Speak, interrupted Diaulas, « my life is 
Vor. I, O at 


| Precious in my 
- pliance 3 orders of my unfortunate ſiſter, and 
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bim.“ 4 Haſte, Sir,“ pid 
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at his Seren let him diſpoſe of it.“ Well, gene- 


Tous Diaulas,” returned Iſambard, « ore then a ſon 
ta Witikind. I have obſerved, by your own narra- 
tive, that, at the bottom of your ſoul, you deſpiſe a 
worſhip ſtained with the moſt abominable ſuperſti- 
tions; renounce it, and get yourſelf inſtructed in the 
Principles of our faith.” —<« 1 know them already,” 


replied Diaulas, taking a book out of his boſom ; “ the 


dying Celanira put this into my hands; it contains them 
all; this book, by ou held ſo facred, and become fo 
eden I have neruſed; in com- 


with ſo much the more 75 e, AS it is written in 
mynomn language *. de ibkmity of its moral 
F. eee Ne and convinced my 
reaſbn : in the bottom of my dungeon I have medi- 


tatedinpon it; and there it was that I reſolved to em- 


bree religion which could impart every virtue, and 
affoedeyeryconſalation. „Well,“ reſumed Iſambard, 


au ought to fly then tO the arms of an unhappy . 


. live under the laws of Charle- 
bd the mere ſtill exiſt in Saxony a party in favour 


b 
of-blierty, however weak it may be; but you have no 
longer any country; all is overcome, all has ſubmitted, 


auc yow muſt be under the neceſſity of ſeeking an aly- 
 Ianoma money n land; make choice therefore of this, 


— rrp our unfortunate father. Such is 


tler who: bas already regretted you ! who would 
— and rective you with „ ce But, re- 


l vould not recommend it,“ ſaid Iſam- 


fin the wiſeſt laws, and be able to 


the maſt anxious ai _ ys wretched. Oliver: ſuch, 


Diaulas, is the only proof 2 you can give 


jaulas, & haſte and in- 


bum bim, that in one 1 1 wall en off for thy court 
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of Charlemagne.” Upon this, Iſambard embraced 1 
Diaulas with equal tenderneſs and delight: they ſtill 1 
prolonged the converſation to a conſiderable length. * © 
Diaulas informed Ifambard, that the unhappy Cela- 't 
nira having intreated him never to diſcloſe the fatal . 
ſecret which ſhe had carried with her to the grave, 1 
he had not even communicated it to Ordalia; they 1 
agreed that he ſhould not ſee Oliver again, the inter- i 
view being equally diſtreſſing to both; and after 
making ſome other arrangements, Iſambard ſought 
his friend with all the eagerneſs, which the certitude 4 
of being the bearer of a firſt conſolation could ex-  ' 
cite. And when he had given an account of his in- $ 
terview with Diaulas, he had the inexpreſſible plea- 2 
ſure to perceive a beam of hope kindle in the eyes of 4 
his friend. While the latter was expreſſing his warmeſt . 
gratitude to Iſambard, they were interrupted by the lh; 
appearance of Mirva, who was ſent by Diaulas to wait A, 
for a letter which Oliver was to write to Witikind. il 
Mirva knowing that Oliver was the deliverer of his | 
adopted father, threw himſelf into his arms, and wept, 
and kiſſed the generous hands which had diſarmed 
Rotbold, and broken the fetters of Diaulas. Oliver 
received with great tenderneſs the careſſes of this N it 
amiable child; for while he was holding him in his hk 
arms, Iſambard related his ſtory. After having heard ll 
the affecting narrative, Oliver wrote to Witikind, and | 
gave his letter to Mirva, who immediately carried it 1 
to Diaulas. Pretexts were invented to hinder Ordalia 4 
and Diaulas from taking leave of Oliver; the tra- 
vellers were accommodated with horſes, and every © ||} 
thing that was neceſlary for their journey; and they il 8 
| ſet off on that very day, taking with them their 
adopted child, and ſome other captives of their own It. 
country, who had been found in the priſons of the 
caſtle, Iſambard made inquiry after Tryphon, the 
vile ſquire of Rotbold, and the accomplice in his 
erimes, as has been already related in the ſtory of the 
1 O03: unhappy 
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unhappy Azoline; but the wretch, together with his 
maſter, had made his eſcape. Nothing entertaining 
the two friends any longer on this ſpot, they deter- 
mined. to continue their route, Giaffar, who was 
likewiſe going into the duchy of Cleves, was deſirous 
of accompanying them the reſt of the journey; and 
though he was engaged in the oppoſite party, they 
nevertheleſs conſented to take him; for, in thoſe 
days, difference of opinion produced neither animo- 
ſity nor hatred; they fought with intrepid valour; 
but, out of the field of battle, enemies were conſidered 
as men, as fellow creatures; and it was accounted glo- 
rious to treat them with generoſity (29.) 


- CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE TABLETS. 


0, touchante ſimplicitẽ, 5 
Conſole ici mes yeux et regoĩs mon hommage- 
De Vaimable hoſpitalité, e 

J'y retrouve Pantique ufage. 
Dans les diſcours, la verite, 
Les graces ſans frivolite, 
Le ſentiment fans ẽtalage. 


5 Tabs 75 
| GIAFFAR, and the Knights of the Swan, after 
ſx days journey, entered a foreſt, in which they loſt 
1: eir way; they were now in the duchy of Cleves,, 

3 5 | and 
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and not far from the palace of the princeſs ; but having 


gone out of their road, they were unable to recover 
the path; tired: with their fruitleſs reſearch, they deter- 
. mined to ſtop vchere they were, and ſend their ſquires 
in queſt of the road. The fquires, dividing themſelves, 
proceeded over the foreſt; and the three knights, 
: POT from their horſes, retired under an oak tree. 
Oliver and Giaffar remained upon their legs, leaning 
againſt the trunk of an oak; and Iſambard ſeated him- 
ſelf upon a heap of dried leaves; for it was now the 
decline of autumn, and the trees had already ſhed 
all their verdure. The converſation ran upon Beatrice 
and Gerold, .and Giaffar exprefſed extreme uneaſi- 
neſs at being engaged on the fide of the latter. How 
pleaſing would it be to me, added he, “if, inſtead of 
fighting in an unjuſt cauſe, I were accompanying two 
ſuch valued friends in the defence of fo intereſting a 
perſon.“ And the more ſo,” faid Ifambard, as 
Beatrice is reported: to be the moſt. beautiful princeſs 
in :the;.univerſe.** « The moſt beautiful !” retorted 
_ CGalaffar, I cannot believe it, if — he ſtopped ſhort, 
heaved' a deep ſigh, and eyes filled with tears! 
Iſambard did not venture, aſk him any queſtions, 
and Giaffar changed the ciWgpſation. While Giaffar 
was ſpeaking, Iſambard thodPht he felt a ſtone be- 
neath him, among t'-2 leaves upon which he fat; and. 
being deſirous to remove it, he was much ſurpriſed, 
on obſerving what he took up in his hand to be, 
Inſtead of a ftone, a ſet of beautiful golden tablets. 
They were open; and the knights looking with great 
curiofity on what they contained, perceived that ſome 
detached thoughts had been written in. the firſt leaves; 
they there read what followWV s: 3 
« If princes be in general ungrateful, and ineapable 
of friendſhip, it is becauſe that, little as they have 
read, or obſerved what paſſes around them, they have 
nevertheleſs acquired the idea, that they are not 
beloved for themſelyes alone; hence they W 
5 X | y 
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only of forming agreeable connexions, utterly deſpair- 
ing ever to find friends. | | 
Great fortune and elevated rank often deprive 
their poſſeſſors of the gratification of being beloved; 
people are attached to them by intereſt; and the at- 
tention being engroſſed by ſuch views, it is taken off 
from the contemplation of worth. As the ſole object 
is to miſlead and manage them, more application is 
made to the diſcovery of their foibles, than their good 
qualities; men are little anxious to find them amiable; 
and this alone often hinders them from receiving the 
juſtice due to their merit. The prince, who has never 
had a friend, would have found many, and ſincere 
ones too, had he not been a prince. 
« Bad examples, afforded by princes and the great, 
corrupt public morals; but it is the ſtupidity of the 
people which creates the vices and crimes of thoſe 
who govern them. When the multitude ſhall feel its 
own ſtrength, and be ſenſible of all its rights, the 


tales of the fairies will appear more rational than 


| hiſtory ; and conquerors and deſpots will be conſi- 
dered as beings of a more monſtrous and fabulous 


nature than magicians, ogres, or giant. 
„What would be thought of a father who ſhould 
thus ſay to his children: 1 am defirous of having 
the half of the field belonging o one of my neigh- 
bours; I wiſh to humble another; to take vengeance 
on a third: go then, and ravage their country, and 
furniſh me beſides with the money neceſſary for ſuch 
. enterpriſe; for there is nothing more heroic and juſt _ 
than to ſacrifice fortune, expoſe life, and cut the 
throats of your fellow creatures, for the indulgence of 
my paſſions and caprice.* All ſovereigns repeat, that 
they are the fathers of their people; but what do they 
require at their children's hands ?? ??: 
„ The writer of theſe obſervations,” ſaid Giaffar, 
cc exprefles them with a frankneſs which pleaſes me.” 
Les, returned Iſambard, . am ſure this 2 
„„ f ; | love 
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loves truth only, and never flattered any body: 1 
ſhould be glad to know whether this be the production 
of a manor a woman. But here are ſome verſes which, 
perhaps, will ſatisfy my curioſity. At theſe words, 
I lambard read aloud the following lines: | 


Dull languor, fad and irlłæ ſome care, 

The frequent ſigh, the falling tear, 
Intrufive gueſts, my hours employ, 
And rob them of their wonted joy. - 
Youth's giddy paſtime now is o'er, 
It's pleafing follies charm no more; 
* ,__ Forlorn, my loſt delights I mourn, _ 
And figh for joys that ne'er return. | 
Wen paſſions ceaſe the breaft to warm, 1 
The voice of wiſdom well may charm; 1 


Dut while they rule with potent ſway, F. 
And while the willing crowds obey, - 4 
How fad to prove unwelcome truth, | 

And age's leſſon learn in youth, 8 

| That life's gay proſpects all art vaing | . 
Its gilded pleaſures end in pain. x 1 
Hence, then, the ſource of all my care; 1 

For reaſon prompts the ſtarting tear. "> ©: 

My prying ſearch has torn the veil ” 0 AY 


That guiſes fictionꝰs pleafing tale. 


All kind deluſions loſe their power, i; 12 
Nor more can cheat the vacant hour. . 11012 
Away the fairy viſions fle, } 2:43 — 


And yield to fad reality. - 
4 5 714 92166 


ce Ah! 'tis a woman,“ cried Iſambard; Lam de- 
lighted at that.. Tis certainly,” faid Giaffar, & one 
of the ladies of the ducheſs's court.” 46 Or, perhaps, 
Beatrice herſelf,” replied Iſambard, briſkly: c would:it 
were ſhe! With what pleaſure ſhould I combat for one 
vho thinks and expreſſes herſelf in this manner! 
« It is not at all likely,” ſaid Oliver, © that a princeſs 
ſhould have written what we have been reading. 
© What?” replied Iſambard, “ is it impoſſible, then, that 
Oz _ a princeſs. 
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: a:princefs ſhould: be reaſonable? Beſides, fame fpeaks 
ſo highly of: Beatrice, of her knowledge, her taſte for 
ſcienoe and the. ſine arts l Obſerve, that the verſes 
beſpeak a woman who has applied to ſerious. ſtudies 
from her youth, and who never was in love. All chis 
agrees with the account we hear of the ducheſs of 
Cleves.” —< My dear Iſambard, ſaid Giaffar, “I fore- 
ſee you will fall deſperately in love with Beatrice: 
I have frequently. ' remarked you never ſpeak of her 
with unconcern.”*—« I believe I may venture to aſſure 
you,” replied Ifambard, that friendſhip will ever be 
my ruling paſſion ; beſides, can you ſuppoſe me ſo mad 
as to form an attachment for a perſon of her rank, 
Who has diſdained the homage of Gerold, and ſo many 
other princes ? Ye, if theſe tablets, belong to her, I 
. mult allow it is very paſſible to love her, in ſpite of 
hope.“ As Iſambard finiſhed theſe words, he ſaw Zemni 
approach, who informed the knights, that, on getting 
Ou: Ot the foreſt, he had ſeen a large manſion upon the 
| Nlope of a hill; and, having gone i it, 2 make in- 
quiry after the different roads which led to the 
ducheſs's caſtle, and to the camp of the confederated 
_. Princes, the maſter of the houſe, who was a vene- 
Table old man, invited the knights under his roof, pro- 
miſing to furniſh them with guides, and every informa- 
tion of which they ſtood in need. The knights 
accepted the invitation; and, being conducted by 
Zemni, they immediately. repaired to the old man's 
_ habitation. They diſtinguiſhed it at a diſtance, by the 
Anais of hoſpitality with which it was decorated (30). 
Pheſe were, according to the uſages of the time, 
ghelmets upon the points of lances, placed on the hvuſe- 
thpz in order to give notice to the traveller who had 
adoſt his way, that the abode belonged to a knight, who 
offered him reception . The knights arrived at a ſpa- 
% . > 
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cious, but ſimple manſionꝭ ſurrounded: with fine gardens, 
and moſt agreeably fituate. Theobald, for ſuch was 
the owner's nam, came to bid them welcome. This 
venerable old man; accompanied by Sylvia, his only 
daughter; conducted the gueſts into a grand gallery. 
The amiable Sylvia diſarmed the knights, and after: 
wards went to prepare therm -refreſhments; which ſhe 
brought, and preſented herſelf“. The knights having 
informed the old man of the object of their journey; 
« Sir,“ ſaid Theobaldh addreſſing himſelf to- the two A 
friends, I learn, with joy, that the illuſtrious Knights 
of the Swan whe re combat in behalf of the moft 1 
virtuous and moſt charming princeſs in the univerſe 
I am her ſubject; I have had the honour to be her pre- 
ceptor; and you may conceive to what degree I ath 
affected at the perſecution ſhe is ſuffering! Long 
retired from the court, I have fixed myſelf in this | 
agreeable retreat, in the vicinity of the . caſtle of the q 
princeſs, who, before the. arrival of the troops, fre- N 
quently viſited my ſolitude. I am now ſeparated from 1 
her by the camp of the confederate princes. Theſe 
princes, however, have had the generoſity to declare, 1 
that my houſe ffiall remain unmoleſted, even during the js 
-war, ſhould war take place; and that the knights, who | 
come under my roof, ſhall find an aſylum there, as 
heretofore + even they who come with the in- 
tention of combating in the cauſe of the. ducheſs. 
Gerold, and the other. chiefs, have forbidden their 
ſoldiers, under ſevere penalties, to approach my habita- 1 
tion; and I live in as much tranquillity as, at tlie pre- n 
ſent moment, can be enjoyed. I am even frequent] 
honoured with the viſits of the confederate princes; 
the knights of their party are almoſt always meet- 
ing other knights, who are the champions of Beatrice; 
and theſe interviews are conducted with equal politeneſs | 


— 5 rages i: 
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All theſe partieulars are taken from the manners of the ages f 
abivalry. See the work of Mr. de Ste. Palaye; | 
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on both ſides.—At this very ioſtant,” continued the old 
man, © ſeveral knights, of either party, are walking in 
gardens; and you ſee, upon this cieling, their 
_ armour ſuſpended by the ſide of your own'”'—<« Yes,” 
aid Giaffar, © I recogniſe the armour and green plume 
of Gerold. Upon this, Iſambard, being curious to 
know the device of that prince, aroſe; F examinin 
the buckler, ſaw a horſe repreſented upon it, in the a 
of leaping over a high gate; and theſe words were 
written around the ſhield : Ob/tacles and danger inflame 
my ardour.— That white and fire-coloured armour,” 
ſaid the old man, © belongs to the duke of Spoletto, the 
friend) of Gerold, and, like him, full of ſpirit and 
courage, as the device manifeſts, which repreſents 
a lofty caſcade falling down a rugged rock, with theſe 
words: Splendour, elevation, activity. — This prince, the 
mortal enemy of Charlemagne and the French nation, 
enjoys at this moment the double ſatisfaction of not 
ſeeing a ſingle knight of that country on the ſide of 
the princes, and of knowing that there are many in the 
adverſe party l' And that grey armour, ſo plain and 
modeſt,” ſaid Iſambard, & to whom does that be long?“ 
.—<« To Roger, a young French knight,” replied Theo- 
bald.”—On hearing this name, Iſambard recollected, 
that the lover of the unfortunate Azoline was ſo called; 
he looked at the device, which repreſented a reed, 
under which were read the following words: Ever 
agitated, never broken down. After this examination, 
Ifambard anxiouſly deſiring to obtain information re- 
ſpecting a more intereſting matter, but embarrafled 
without knowing the reaſon, and dreading being un- 
_ deceived, he approached the old man, and, with ſome 
confuſion, related the adventure of the tablets, which he 
ſhowed him. Theobald immediately cried, that he 
knew them, and that they, belonged to the ducheſs. At 
theſe. words, a- violent throbbing at the heart warned 


Iambard, that the prediction of Giaffar might _ 
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be accompliſhed— I confeſs,” ſaid Iſambard, I hav, 
had the indiſcretion to read theſe tablets; but, Sir 

look at the writing; tell me, is it truly the hand of the 
princeſs? - Yes,” replied Theobald; „and, doubt- 

fecly, the muſt have written the verſes in the foreſt, 
where ſhe frequently walked alone, on leaving this 
manſion; but, Sir, you will deliver the tablets td her | 
yourſelf; and ſhe will be happy at the chance, which N 
threw them into the hands of one of her defenders.” — 
« May J venture, ſaid Iſamba. d, ©« to aſk you another 
queſtion? You have juſt been ſpeaking of the war as 
an uncertain event; is it ſuppoſed, then, that the 
ducheſs will at length chooſe a huſband among the 
princes who are aſſembled to oppoſe her ?“ Sir,” 
replied Theobald, Beatrice has conducted herſelf, in 
this reſpect, with ſo much diſcretion, that even the 
knights who are met to defend her, and have been with 


. f ' 


od omar 


her court for ſome months paſt, are yet ignorant | 
whether all theſe preparations will terminate in war, re? 
in a tournament and wedding, The truce expires in ; | 
eight days; the ducheſs will then be ſummoned. by the 0 


princes to declare her intentions; until then, they will 0 
remain an impenetrable ſecret.” Iſambard was goi ki 
to continue his queſtions, when the doors of the gallery 71 

opened, and the count of Bavaria, and duke of Spoletto, ft 
made their appearance. The former uttered an ex- | 
clamation of joy on perceiving Giaffar; he flew to 
him, and embraced him with the demonſtrations of | 
tender friendſhip. Giaffar preſented the Knights of | 
the Swan to him, informing him, he owed his life to 
them. Gerold, although appriſed of the motive' of ; 
their journey, treated them with equal grace and po- 
liteneſs; even Iſambard, although exceſſively preju- 
diced againſt him, could not refrain from admiring the 
nobleneſs of his countenance, and the gracefulnels g | 
his whole deportment. This prince withed to take f 
Giaffar with him to his camp; but the knight declared | 
"7 | | that, 
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„hat, his two Miandz * promiſed Theobald to 
remain & few days at his houfe, he was defirous to paſs 
du that time in their company. When the princes were 
gene, Fheobald and the niche f ſat down to table.— 
ately after ſupper, the old man withdrew. As 
acht was no later chan eight o'clock, the knights met in 


2 in 2 to Faker their conver- 
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{ 1) THE old chronicles relate, that Rowland, nephew 
to Charlemagne, had Oliver for a friend, and that the one 
_ and the other were flain at the battle af Ronce veau. It 
is faid, that the remains of Oliver and Rowland were 
' tranſported to Blaye, where they repoſe in a handſome A 
church, It is added, that Oliver, as he was expiring, 4 
broke his famous ſword, called Durandal. It was the i 
. cuſtom of dying knights to break their ſword, or to give 11 
it to their deareſt friend. I have ſuppoſed Oliver to have 1 
been dangeroufly wounded in this battle, and that he ſur- 
vived the unfortunate Rowland. LORE | 


(2) Lancelot was one of the famous worthies of the 5 
time of Charlemagne. Angilbert was a nobleman of the : 
court, who was, according te Mr. Gaillard, very learned | 


and very amiable ; his taſte for Greek poetry induced him 
to take the name of Homer in the literary academy inſti- | 


tuted by Charlemagne, of which academy he was a mem 
ber; for, as I have already obſerved, each academician 
"took a ſurname. analogous to his taſte or talents. Angil- 
bert was beloved by Bertha, one of Charlemagne's daugh- 
ters. Some hiſtorians pretend. that he was ſecretly mar- 
Tied to her by the emperor's conſent, in like manner with 
Eginard, who married the princeſs Emma, another daugh- 1 
ter of Charlemagne; but what is very certain Hts — 5 
Bertha had two children by Angilbert; the one was Nitard, 1 


kycwn for having written a portion of the hiſtory of his 


mes, and the other Harnidus, ho lived and died in 
„ 1 0 obſcurity | 
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obſcurity. Angilbert at laſt renounced the world, and 
the favours of ſovereigns and princeſſes, He turned 


monk, and was abbot of Saint-Riquier. 


| (3) 1 make Charlemagne here ſpeak agreeably to the 


character which hiſtory gives of him. It is known, that 


this unprejudiced king . (and in the eighth and ninth 
century) ſet no value upon birth, and that he countenanced 
the ſecret marriage of the ſame” princeſs Emma with 
Eginard, his ſecretary. The anecdote will be introduced, 
with its particulars, in the courſe of this work. 


(4) None of thoſe vaſt domains, ſays Mr. Gaillard, 


| which the Saxons formerly poſſeſſed, have retained the 


name of Saxony, except the ſmall portion which at the 


preſent day is called Lower Saxony. The Allemans, who 
poſſeſſed but a ſmall part of Germania, and who were 
far inferiour ta the Saxons in power, have had the honour 


of giving their name to all Germany. It was not till the 
twe 


8 


fth century, under the reign of Frederic: Barbaroſſa, 


that the Germans aſſumed the name of Allemans. 
(r) To prove that Charlemagne was one of the greateſt 


men that ever honoured human nature, we need only to 
© bring forward faithfully the principal features of his 


hiſtory. I ſhall firſt cite the abbe de Mably, whom no 
one will accuſe of having flattered kings, if he recollet 


the manner in which he has ſpoken of Charles V, ſur- 
named the Wiſe, and of many others. I ſhall tranſcribe 
_ * literally the paſſages in this author which relate to Char- 
T_——_— 8 5 | 
Charlemagne taught the French obedience to the laws, 
by having made them their own legiſlators. Pepin had 
begun a reformation, by the eftabliſhment of a rule to 
convoke every year, in the month of May, the biſhops, 
abbots, and chief of the nobility, to confer upon the 


exigences of the ſtate. wag, oy oroaght this eſta- 
bliſhment to perfection; he called 


this aſſembly twice 


aà year, and not thinking it ſufficient to convoke the great 
only: he ſummoned the people likewiſe. As long as the 
_ © field of Mars ſubſiſted under the firſt ſucceſſors of Clovis, 
every free man who lived under the ſalic, or the ripuary 


laws, 
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the people, would unite in order to confer dh gn The 
e was called 


* * o * 


The officers of the palace of Charlemagne were em- 
ployed in aſſiſting with their advice ſuch unfortunate peo- 
ple as came to ſeek redreſs againſt want, oppreſſion, and 
calumny, or ſuch as, having acquitted themſelves with 


diſtinction, had been overlooked in the diſtribution of 


Tewards. It was the buſineſs of each officer to provide 
for their wants, to remit their memorials into the prince's 
hands, and to become himſelf their ſolicitor. The prince 
baniſhed luxury f;,m his court, and eſtabliſhed in every 


departmenK of it the ſtricteſt economy. His wif/, though. 
empreſs and queen of almoſt all Europe, ſuperintended 


the furniture of the palace, paid the officers their ſalaries, 
regulated the expenſes of. the kitchen and the fables, _ 
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laid in neceffary proviſions for the houfchold . Charle- 
magne governed his dominions with'as 'much prudence as 
the ſtates ſhowed in watching over the cultivation of 
them, and ordaining the ſale of ſuch leguminous produce 
as remained unconſumed. [CS od/2/vations upon the hiſtory 
of France by the Abb de Mably.J J! 
Let us add, that to form an idea of the economy of 
Charlemagne, we ſhould know with what ptandeur it was 
united: be ordered, fays Monteſquieu, the ſale of the 
eggs of his poultry yard, and the herbs of his garden, 
and he diſtributed among his people all the riches of 
Lombardy, and the immenſe treaſures of thoſe Huns wh 
had plundered the univerſe. © N 
Let us now hear Mr. Gaillard upon the ſame ſubjecd, 
that elegant and moral hiſtorian, ſo juſtly eſteemed for his 
talents, his exactneſs and impartiality. The paſfages 1 
am going to cite ſhalf (like thoſe already quoted) be faith- 
fully tranſcribed. 5 e ns 190 
Charlemagne to the moſt rigid economy joined that 
mmagnificence, which is capable of adding to the ſptendour of 
a throne. The palace which he built at Aix-la, Chapelle 
is highly ſpoken of, it was ornamented with vaſt porticoes, 
and ſuperb galleries The king's chamber, it is 
faid, was ſo conſtructed, that he could ſee from it every 
perſon that entered into the other apartments; an advan- 
tage which ſhows. much meaning, and affords a great 
Jeffon': for the prince ought to haye his eyes every 
where... . . Charlemagne had cauſed extenſive baſins to 
e made, in which more than a hundred perſons not only 
could þathe at one time, but ſwim without touching one 
another. He excelled in that, as he did in every exerciſe. 
He took this diverſion with his children, his officers, his 
ſoldiers, with every one who wiſhed to partake in it, 
without any qiſtinction of rank or condition. His popu- 
larity in ever thing equalled his magnificence........ Hz 
had formed a plan, which proves how amiliar grand things 
were to the mind of this prince. In a time when no one 
: 3 a * 5 6 * : 
there was in the palace of th, 


„Thie ſhows how, little luxyry 


greateſt and moſt mighty monarch in the univerſe. ' For at the preſent 

day it would be impoſſible- for any: one perfon-to regulate al che ez 

penſes of. che houſchold of a. ſoverei gg. 
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had yet thought of the, public good, he intended to make 


e e between the German, ocean and the 
ck Sen, by means of the Rhine. and Danube, which 


were to h Joined by interme eriyers: and ca ai on In 
MANNET he. ed to unite 5 Mojell 6 wag the 
Sang... . He. ever. ad opted the ſublime policy of 


ſparing che lives of ſuch T0008 con jred againſt his own; 


and F the greateſt part of 155 were only ba- 
23 N Charlemagne was the moſt tender of 


- fathers ;, bis indulgence, td Emma and Rotrude was ex- 
treme; 92 death of the latter was productive of an agceſs 
of grief, for Which ſome hiſtorians are ſolicitous to fopm 
- Excules, as if ſeyſibility, were a weakne s in kings. . Char- 
lemagnę Was, deſirous, that his ſons ſhould. partake of his 
glory; he Was fo of ig their valour, and of 


cultivating their talents. . He had heard of the mag- 


' Hificence of Lewis, the you king of Aquitaine; be 
was fearful ik that ſplendo wag. prove prejudicial to 
* people, and he ſent 2. confidential perſon, named 

fan 1b} ud, into, that country, ſecretly commiſſioned. to 


om ne into the conduct of Lewis. ee e 


Charlemagne, that the adminiſtration - of that 


Prince was very Wiſe, and his people very happy.. 


Charlemagne, communicated this good news to his courtiers. 
c My Friends,” ſaid he, let us rejoice, that this young man 
is already wiſer and more able than wee... . . Char- 
lemagne, well convinced of the advantages of concord 
and harmony, ſtrove to unite the different orders of the 
ſtate, while ordinary politicians would endeavour to divide 
thom. Be united,” faid he to, his people, © and we 
ſhall be happy... . . Never was prince ſo deeply 
impreſſed with the obligation of rendering juſtice to all his 
ſubjects, or more convinced of ths important truth, hat 
the promptitude of diſpatch-is part of the juſtice which is due 
to them. He al awed himſelf to be wakened at all hours 
in the night, to hear the complaints which were addreſſed 
to him. If any. buſineſs remained, which the court of the 
palace had not time to finiſh-in the courſe of the day, he 
would riſe. earlier the next morning to finiſh it himſelf. 
nn did a pleader obſerve his countenance. to loſs. its 


* The points in this extract N indicate the breaks or gaps. 
8 „ ſerenity, 
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ſerenity, or in his deportment any marks of impatience or 


wiearineſs. In this reſpect, Charlemagne is above all 


others the beſt model to propoſe for the imitation of kings 
and judyes......... As a legiſlator, he diſplayed the 2 
teſt elevation of genius“... . , One of bi capitularies 
Contains a very ble | 
ſource of all national improvement. 'The biſhops are ex- 
_ Horted therein to eſtabliſh ſchools of public inſtruction. 
- ++ + + . +. « He himfelf inſtituted ſeminaries for infancy, and 
_ for adult age... . He founded likewiſe a Greek ſchool 


at Oſnabrug. In the circulating letter which he addreſſed 


to the metropolitans and abbots reſpeQing the eftabliſhment 
of theſe ſchools, he expreſsly ſays, It is much better 


to do good than to know it, but it is performed much better 


when known... . Soldiers of the church, like you, 


ſhould be pious and learned men; and above all, we are 


- deſirous that you live well, but we are likewiſe deſirous 
that you ſpeak well.“ | | | | 
He watched with attention over the progreſs of the 

young ſcholars, and took delight in aſſiſting the maſters in 
the examination of their compoſitions. Diſcovering one 
day, that the children of the common claſs of people, 
whom he had canſcd to be inſtructed with the young 


 - Nobility, had acquired great advantage oyer them, he 


reſolved, that all penſions. and biſhopricks ſhould be con- 
ferred on the former, and turning towards the children of 
the nobles, © as for you, ſaid he, you depend, I ſee, 
upon the merit of your anceftors, but it is meet you ſhould 
know, that they have received their recompenſe, and that 
the ſtate is indebted to thoſe only who render themſelves 
1 of ſerving it, and doing it honour by their 
ents.? 3 N 7 | 

% Lewis XIV has been Teen to reſiſt, almoſt alone, the 
efforts of Europe united againit him; but Lewis XIV. 
without leaving Verſailles, projected great things with 
che aſſiſtance of great miniſters, and had them executed 

by great generals. Charlemagne was ſolely his own 
The laws propoſed or approved by him are, in fact, for the moſt 
part admirable; they have for their baſis, reaſon, humanity, and 
ſound morality ; they have, ſays Monteſquieu, a ſpirit of foreſight 


which comprehends every thing, and a certain force which bears all be- 


miniſter | 


for 2 it. 


ful clauſe, which proved aſterwards the 
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miniſter and general; he directed every thing, executed 
every ching, and was preſent every where; we have ſeen 
him more than once repair to finiſh on the borders of the 
Rhine, the Elbe, or the Weſer, a campaign which he had 
begun upon the banks of the Ebro or the Ofanto. No 
one, ſays Mr. de Monteſquieu, poſſeſſed in a higher 


degree the art of performing the | army things with 


facility, and the molt ditficult with diſpatch. Affairs were 
every where ſpringing up, and every where he accom- 
prone them.“ Charlemagne, far from poſſeſſing that 


littleneſs of mind, which, even in correQing,. will not 


yavow the abuſe, begins one of his regulatiens in theſe 
words: being defirous correcting ourſelves, aud of giving 
that example to our ſuccefſours, CM. Cha:lemagne never 
loſt a moment of his exiſtence ; he had always ſome one 


to read to him at table, at one time the holy ſcriptures, 


at another the hiſtory of the kings, his predeceſſors, in 
which he learned not to imitate them.. . . He made 


he cultivated the agreeable arts. It is known, ſays the 
abbe le Boeuf, that he read Vitruvius, and underſtood the 
art of building. The church of Aix-la-Chapelle, was, 
it is reported, built after his deſigns...... Never did 
prince diſplay more beneficence, or give more alms.....; 
Charlemagne was the firſt ſovereign in the world, who had 
been honoured with the title of majeſty. It has been ſince 
the ſynod of Worms only, which was held, as it is believed, 
about the year 803, that this title was given to kings. 


The Pagans themſelves ſtyled Charlemagne 7he father of 


the univerſe, This title characteriſes and — 
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im from all r en, and all good kings. In a word. 
8 barlemagn 5 6 or ka a Pier 
_ age, the, ents: the knowledge, virtues which be- 
longed to himſelf only, was certainly the moſt extraordi- 


"nary of men, the moſt aſtoniſhing, of monarchs, a the | 
"Fr 85 700 e 


French under his. 1 4 were th eopl e in the Worle 

| LE... de Cbarlemagne, 1 4 vol . G by Mr. Gaillard. ] 
In this, extract many curious. particulars in the life of 
Charlemagne are > Ss Fes Ki are inſerted in the 


+ work itſelf. GO: SE 


(6) This fired hog? + 50 gion An the ;Jolatron 
; people of this age had preſerved the ancient veneration for 
Certain woods, which they named, like the Greeks and 
Romans, ſacred woods, and the cuſtom of conſecrating 


"trees either to their divinities, or to mortals. whom 
| they wiſhed to honour. Theſe nag, ook; in 


„ 


1 a ach in 1 Yor ne Werbe the Wes: 3 


of his ſuperiours to to Dopart, a city of Livonia, 
. in his wax th £0 woods, of the Roniens. | 

one of them, be ſerved a lofty Pine, the branches of 
wnich were covered with pieces of old cloth, and ine 109 
encompaſſed by bundles of hay and ſtraw z he was told, 


that the women of the neighbourhood, who bad good de- 


Aer . hither their b and. that it was 


Fee 


ration for ſeveral kinds of . The bed vervain 


the ſacred. herb. Pythagoras conſidere mallows as a 


ſacred herb, and forbad the uſe of it, as well as beans, to 


bis diſciples. At the preſent day, many ſuch ae d. 


ſtill prevail among fayage nations. At or al, ſays Mr, 


de Romare; grows a plant called dea,. w 4k — 5 


revere as ſacred. They aſſert, that a — purſued in 

war, or fleeing from juſtice, who ſhould take refuge near 
this plant, would remain ſecure from his enemies, and all 
their poiſoned arrows. It appears natural, that the wor- 
ſhip. rendered; to. the rural.divinities ſhould have continued 
after the abolition of the worſhip of the greater God.. 
T1 he temples ang altars of the cities might in a ſhort time 


be 


nged to his 


„ „ = 15 0 
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Ve degroyed; a religion without morality is ſoon forgot- 


] , 
ö 


ten, when it's idols are-overthrown ; that is, the external 
ſigns which recal it to memory; but ſimplicity and po- 

verty are ſſcreened from revolutions of every kind. The 
inhabitants of the country muſt perſiſt for a long ſeaſon in 
their errours; they erect altars of turf only; their temple 

is the grove, or the foreſt, and their worſhip, the fun 

and the moon; nor in the magnificent cities of Delphi, or 
Epheſus, but in the vallies, or on the mountain's top. 
Hence was it that Jupiter, the chief of the gods, and the 
divinities of the firſt order, became in a ſhort time totally 
forgotten, While the rites paid to the fubaltern deities 
of the groves and fields are perpetuated even to the preſent 

day. In Greece are ſtill to be obſerved, at certain ſeaſons 
of the year, in the ſpring, the harveſt, and vintage, che 
greater part of the 'cuſtoms and ceremonies which were 


practiſed among the ancients, at the feaft of Ceres, Flora, 
and Bacchus. . 


(7) The cuſtom of pouring wine upon the roots of 
trees which were held in „ Nash is derived from 
the higheſt antiquity, and I have obſerved that practice 
ſtill to ſubſiſt in certain provinces of France, in the 
ancient ceremony of Og up the maypole. The Greeks 
and the Romans had ſuch regard for the plantane-tree, 


that they nouriſhed its roots with wine. The ſame thing 


was obſerved in the culture of the facred tre. | 
(8) All people, in all ages, have ever expreſied with. 
tranſport tbeir admiration and gratitude ; theſe paſſionate 
effuſions of 'the human heart; have given rife to forms of 
accla mation; the Hebrews cried hy/anna, the Greeks, 
good: fortune. - Barbarians, who are always warlike, ex- 
preſs their appfobation by a confuſed claſhing of their 
arms. Among the -Romaiis, while they were virtuous 
and free, a mere cry of joy was expreſſive of their fee- 
lings ; but 'unler the emperors, that is under deſpotic 
government, this movement of *enthuſiafm became 'an art; 

a muſician pitched the tone, and the people, dividin 
themſelves into two -choraſes, alternately repeated the 
formule of acolamation. We read in the 9 i 
5 N that 
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that Nero, when be played upon the lyre on the public 


theatre, had Seneca and Burrhus for his chief applauders, 


ſeconded by five thouſand ſoldiers named Auguſtales, who 


chanted his praiſe, which the reſt of the ſpectators were 


obliged to repeat“. Theſe muſical, acclamations were 


practiſed down to the times of Theodoric. I have ſeen 


formerly, in France, cuſtoms of this nature equally ex- 


traordinary, and, if poſſible, ſtill more ridiculeus. The 


nxcademicians, on public meetings, generally ſecured them- 


ſelves, through the diſtribution of tickets, a great num- 


ber of applauders. I have ſeen the yroph, when the- 


king or queen were at the play, deterred from applaudin 
the maſter-pieces of the drama, becauſe, in the 1 
preſence, majeſty alone muſt bE applauded. From the 


moment they appeared, it was they who engroſſed all 


enthufiaſm ; the audience muſt become inſenſible to the 
lines of Corneille and Racine, to the exploirs of the Cid 

or Titus, and to the acting of Le Kain. I have never 

remarked that this cuſtom prevailed at other courts; and 
I believe it was peculiar to our. own. The blame, how- 
ever, which ſuch pride in man deſerves, ought to fall only 
on the inventor of the etiquette; for they, who found the 
cuſtom already eſtabliſhed, probably fuffered it to ſubſiſt 


* 


ing any value on it. | 


through mere want of reflection, and even without plac- 


(9) In compliance with the cuſtoms of the preſent day, 
and to be underſtood without entering into a long and 
tedious explanation, I ſay, that Iſambard heard the clock 
ſtrike midnight: 1 ſhould have ſaid, be heard midnight 


cried. Towards the year $07, Aaron Raſchid made Char- 
. lemagne a preſent of a clock, which went on wheels; but 


it was not a ſtriking machine for there were none ſuch in 


the time of Charlemagne: they were not in uſe before the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Hence aroſe the anci- 


ent cuſtom ſtill practiſed in Germany, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Flanders, and England, of employing men to call 


the hour of the night. | Before this clock, which was 


® Seneca, and walike troops, chanting in chorus the proiſe of Nero! 


ln every age, how have pbilefephy and valoyr been employed! 


given 
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given to Charlemagne, Pope Paul I had ſent a ſimilar 
machine to Pepin le Bref, which was then cogſidered as 
an unique piece of workmanſhip. | 


(10) Mr. Gaillard thus writes reſpecting Egbert: 

Egbert, one of the greateſt kings of England, and 
Who was one day to become the ſole monarch of the 
country, driven for a while by perſecution from his own 
home, found an aſylum at the court of Charlemagne; 
and, learning from him the art of uniting and conciliatin 
dominions, he there meditated aud matured the — 
project of the extingion of the heptarchy: he accom- 
panied Charlemagne to Rome.. . , When he was depart- 
ing in order to unite England under his laws, Charle- 
magne, enbracing him, made him a preſent of his ſword 
It has conquered my enemies.“ ſaid he; © I hope it 
will have the ſame efficacy againit yours... . It is no 
longer in the ſame hands,” replied Egbert; but your 
diſciple will endeavour to follow the leſſons and examples 
of ſuch a maſter.” „„ 


(11) It may be ſuppoſed, that che people debaſed by 
a long courſe of fervitude ſuffer theiiſelves to be governed 
by terrour, at leaſt for a ſeaſon; for we ſee in Turkey, 
and in governments of that nature, that at laſt they 
aſſaſſinate or depoſe their tyrants, if they be ſanguinary. - 
But it cannot be conceived, that a people who have juſt 
broken the chains of deſpotiſm, and in the midſt of their 
triumphs, ſhould allow themſelves, alt on a ſudden, to be 
ſubjugated by terrour, and become, in a moment, the 
ſlaves of the moſt abject and inhuman tyrant. .. . . O, 
Frenchmen ! feeling and generous people ! no, no, you 
have had no part in the crimes which have ſtained your 
unhappy country; but you have ſuffered them.. . Con- 
querors of your numberleſs foes, you have bent under the 
horrid yoke of the monſter and his accomplices ! The 
death of thoſe vile wretches is not ſufficient to expiate 
your criminal weakneſs ! You ſeem at length to pant for 
the happy and flouriſhing reign of juſtice ; but conſider, 
that, after ſo many crimes. . .. after the effuſton of ſo 
much innoceat blood, you cannot become equitable, with- 
out being henceforward indulgent and generous. Add 

8 i 3 
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to the glory of arms the more real. and more durable glory 
which virtue beſtows. Aboliſh infamous decrees, whi 
would be rejected among | the moſt barbarous nations; 


repair, - clemency, ſo much atrocious cruelty, and 
tha 


believe, that liberty is only à vain phantom, when it is 
net founded upon the love of order and humanity. 


( 12 Count Thgderie was the relation and friend of 


Charlemagne; his Purmenio, ſays Mr. Gaillard; he was 
his beſt general; he frequently intruſted him with im- 
portant expeditions, and, among others, in Saxony. 


(13) Mr. Gaillard mentions this affair in the following 
* Rginard; the emperor's ſecretary, having paſſed the 


night in the princeſs' Imma's or Emma's apartment, and 
. wiſhing to retire before day. break, found the ground 


covered with ſnew; he was fearful leſt the traces of his 


feet ſhould betruy the myſtery of his amour; he menti- 
oned his uneaſineſs to Emma, who, taking her reſolution 
according to the exigency of the caſe, carried him on 
her ſhoulders acroſs: the ſnow .. . . But Charlemagne, who 


often aroſe in the middle of the night to obſerve the ſtars, 
perceived this ſtratagem of love... . . . He called his coun- 


cCil, who decided upon nothing.. . . Charlemagne ſent for 
Eginard and Emma, to inform them, they had been diſ- 
covered; and he haſtened to marry them.“ (See V'Hiſ- 
toire de Charlemagne.) . 
Bayle, who mentions the ſame ſtory, add, that Eginard, 
who was a German, and who, after the adventure of the 
night, imagined the fact would not remain long time 
unknown, reſolved to retire from danger; he alleged that 
his ſervices had not been rewarded. The Emperor told 
him he would take that matter into conſideration; and he 
appointed him a day on which he would let him know his 
imentions. When the day came, he told Eginard, that, 
in order to ſatisfy his complaint of not being ſufficiently 
recompenſed, he would give him his daughter in mar- 


riage; and, in effect, continues Bayle, he gave her to 


him, and with à portion ſuitable to the daughter of ſo 
great a prince. (See Bayle's Dictionary.) | 
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Some authors have conſidered this ſtory as apecryphal ; 
many others have thought the truth of it ceuld not be 
queſtioned. Father Mabillon, far from rejecting this 
anecdote, conſiders it as confirmed by the appellation of 
nephew, given by Eginard to the emperor Lotharius, 
grandſon to Charlemagne. The authors of the literary 
Hiſtory of France obſerve, that it is difficult not to yield 
to the proofs which eſtabliſh this anecdote. _ 

In the chapter in which I relate the loves of Eginard 
and Emma, I ſuppoſe that the emperor wrote to Eginard 
and, in making Charlemagne write, I do not deviate from 
hiſtorical facts, although it has been ſaid, that this learned 
prince could not write. Mr. Gaillard, who is very 
particular on this queſtion, entirely refutes the opinion. 
“ Some authors,” ſays he, © have thought it ſingularly 
ſtrange, that ſo learned a prince knew not how to write; 
but it appears from the report of Eginard, and ſeveral 
other contemporary hiſtorians, that there exiſt works 
written or corrected by that emperor's own hand. The 
council of Fiſmes, in Champagne, held in-the year 881, 
admoniſhed Lewis III to follow the example of Charle- 
magne, who placed tablets by his bed- ſide, in order, 
when he did not ſleep, that he might commit to paper ſuch 
ideas relative to the diſcipline of the church, and the police 
of his kingdom, as might occur to his mind in the filence of the 
night, or which he had not been able to collect, or digeſt, 
during the diſſipation of the day.” ; 

Mr. Gaillard quotes the Latin paſſage which contains 
that clauſe in the decrees of the council, which were 
drawn up by the celebrated Hinemar. Let us obſerve,” 
adds Mr. Gaillard, that it is the council itſelf, which, 
by the pen of the moſt learned prelate among its members, 
bears witneſs here to the ſcience of Charlemagne: Hincmar 
had lived much with Lew1s the Debonair, and ſhared the 
confidence and intimacy of that prince, from whom he 


muſt have learnt many particulars relative to Charlemagne; 


urthermore, the tradition upon this point was ſo recent, 
that Hincmar names one of the prelates of the council, as 
having been informed by the declaration of ocular wit- 
neſſes. 8 | 


- Vow þ - (14) Oger 
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(14) Oger, the Dane, lived under the reign of Char- 
lemagne. The authors of the dictionary of illuſtrious 
men ſay, that, after having fignalized himſelf by many 
_warlike exploits, he retired to a ſolitude, and there ended 

his days in eaſe and obſcurity. It is not well known, ſays 
Mr. Gaillard, whence Oger received the ſurname of the 
Dane; whether he was thus named becauſe he was born 
in Denmark, or whether it was a title of glory, in atteſ- 
tation of his victories, and that he was called :he Daxe as 
Scipio was named the African, and. Metellus the Numi- 
dian. As to the retreat of Oger to the court of the king 

of the Lombards, it appears to have ſome foundation in 
hiſtory ; the particulars of it may be ſeen in Mr, Gaillard's 
Life of Charlemagne, volume the laſt. 5 


(15) In the old hiſtorical romance, entitled Oger the 
Dane, it is ſaid, that this hero, combating under Didier, 
king of the Lombards, met with Charlemagne in the 
midſt of the battle, without knowing him; that he at- 
tacked and overthrew him; and having at length diſco- 
vered who he was, aſſiſted him to get upon his legs and to 

mount his horſe. Several other ancient romance writers 
likewiſe agree in giving Oger the glory of having ſaved 
the life of Charlemagne. . 


16) So ſtriking is the conformity between certain 
parts of the hiſtory of Oger and the events of the preſent 
times, that it might be thought I had violated hiſtorical 
truth; I never made in my life, however, a falſe quota- 
tion; and among the numerous ſatires that have been 
written upon my works, ſuch conduct has never been laid 
to my charge. But, in order to verify the ſingular cita- 
tions contained in theſe notes, I ſhall indicate the volume 
and the page of the book whence 1 take them; and I 
ſhall, after the manner of the extract relative to Charle- 


magne, copy Mr. Gaillard literally: _ A | 
& Sigefroy, king of the Normans, was the friend of 


— 


Witikind; his court was the retreat of the Saxon general 

under all his misfortunes: and the dominions of Sigefroy 

ſerved as an aſylum for all the Saxons driven out of their 
| country : 
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Sigefroy, adopted the ſame policy: vol. 2, page 272. 

It is a fingular circumſtance, that, in a parliament con- 
vened at Worms, Charlemagne cauſed war to be pro- 
claimed againſt the Saxons becauſe they wiſhed to be free; 
and it is known that it was at Worms, and for the ſame 
reaſon, where the intrigues began, which finally created 
the coalition and the war againſt France, 


(17) We know that the people of theſe times cele - 


brated their warlike exploits in military ſongs: the French 
had their ſongs of Rowland and Oliver“; the Saxons had 


their bards or poets, who accompanied them in war, and 


ſung during the fight : they were ſurrounded with a body 
of troops, in order that the enemy ſhould not lay hold of 


them. Charlemagne cauſed a collection to be made of all 
the works of the Saxon bards, but what became of chat 


collection is not known. It cannot be doubred, that the 


Saxons had hymns in honour of the great Arminius, fince 


we know they made a god of him; © for,” ſays Mr. 


Gaillard, „the moſt rational opinion reſpecting their fa- 


muus idol Irminſul is, that it repreſented the celebrated 
Arminius, who was deified by that free people for having 
defended the Germanic liberty againſt the tyranny of 


Rome: vol. 2, page 219, and the ſequel, The Saxon 


republicans ſung their hymns to liberty in the dominions 


of Sigefroy, and the French at the preſent day have per- 


miſſion to ſing their mne marſeilloiſe in the ſame country. 
What produces this tolerance ?—the great confidence the 


nation has in the government which manifeſts ſuch noble 


unconcern, and which would not have poſſeſſed it, with- 


out the juſt right it has acquired to the love and gratitude 
of the people. ; | | 


The remembrance of the exploits of theſe two heroes was a long 
time preſerved in the military ſongs which the ſoldiers chanted before 
the battle. This cuſtom prevailed under all the ſeeond race of kingss 

and very much under the third. On the day of the battle of Poitiers, 
king John, hearing ſome ſoldiers finging the ſong of Rowland and 

Oliver, exclaimed peeviſhly—"Tis à long while ſince any Rowlands bave 


appeared among the French, An old ſoldier, hurt at this reproach, 


— replied . Tis becauſe they bave no longer a Charlemagne to lead 
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(18) „In theſe warlike expeditions,” ſays Mr. Gail- 
lard, „the Saxons maſſacred all who came in their way, 
without diſtinction of ſex or _ They murdered the 

| ren in their cradles, the 
_ and infirm in their beds, &c.“ vol. 2, page 236. 
orrid cruelties ! but they were committed by an ignorant 
and barbarous people, and in the eighth century; and our 
age has produced crimes ſtill more atrocious. ' The atro- 
cious acts committed at Paris, Lyons, Nantz, and in fo 
many other places, ſurpaſs in barbarity every thing that 
hiſtory hands down to us of that nature. | 


(19) © Godefroy, king of Denmark, had cheriſhed 
the ſentiments he had imbibed from Witikind, his friend, 
and the friend of Sigefroy, his predeceſſor ; and although 
Witikind ſubmitted, and became the diſciple and friend of 
Charlemagne, Godefroy had not, like him, altered his 
opinion: vol. 2, page 362. | a 

Oger, in the courſe of his narrative, ſays, that Witi- 


kind at laſt became ſuſpected by the Saxons ; and we like- 
wiſe learn from hiſtory, that Charlemagne availed himſelf 
of the jealouſy which the glory of Witikind and Albion 


excited among the other chiefs, to draw the former over 


to his party. He addreſſed himſelf directly to Witikind 
and Albion, his illuftrious enemies; he undertook to 


change their hearts, to diſarm their hatred by the moſt 
noble procedure; and he treated with them as a great 
man treats with brave people, whom he has had the glory. 


to conquer. He laviſhed upon them thoſe attentions and 


thoſe honours which alone can fatisfy great minds. He 
taught them to feel the gratifications of civil life, the 
charms of peace, the holineſs of chriſtianity, which tends 
to make of all mankind a people of brothers. At length 
Witikind and Albion came to join him in the heart of his 


© - dominions, where they received baptiſm, together with a 


crowd:of Saxons whom they brought in their ſuite ; to all 
of theſe they afforded the example of ſincerely embracing 
chriſtianity, and remaining continually attached to it: 
vol. 2, page 258. The Saxons, however, after that pe- 
ried, were in conſtant rebellion ; and it was not before 


the year 804 that Charlemagne was able to extirpate that 


War, 
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war, by a general. tranſplantation of Saxons, executed 
under his own inſpection, by his victorious army; the 
whole _ and violence of which were hardly * — 
to tear theſe unha le from a country, which they 
conſidered as the 1 aſylum of liberty. Flanders 
and Brabant were at that time almoſt entirely covered with 
foreſts; ten thouſand Saxon families were tranſplanted 
thither, and employed in clearing away the ground. It 
is pretended, that the ruling paſſion of the Saxons, their 
love of independency and freedom, communicated by 
them to the natives, turned out afterwards the principle 
of ſo many rebellions among the Flemings againſt their 
ſovereigns ; and it was a common — in the time of 
Philip the Fair and Philip of Valois, that Charlemagne, 
in having blended the Saxons with the Flemings, of one 
devil had made two, © And why,” cries the impartial 
| hiftorian of Charlemagne—< why exterminate and tranſ- 
plant a nation to conquer a deſert, beyond the confines of 
which war and hatred were ſtill to be found?“ vol. 2, page 
.268, and the ſequel. ; ; + 


| (20) As tournaments appeared to me neceſſary in a 
romance of chivalry, I have introduced ſeveral into this 


work, but I have anticipated a little the period of their - 


_ inftitution, for no mention is made of tournaments in hiſ- 
tory before the reign of Charles the Bald. Foreigners 
attribute this invention to the French, except the Ger- 
mans, who lay claim to it themſelves, The firſt French 
author who mentions the tournaments 15 Nithard, the 
3 of Charlemagne. He only ſpeaks of them un- 
er the reign of Charles the Bald ; and he deſcribes ſuch 
combats, but does not name them. It is only ſince 
Geoffrey de Preuilli, who died in 1066, and who is con- 
fidered as the inventor of tournaments, that the word 
tournament appears in books. The principal regulations 
of theſe feſtivals, called /chools of proweſs, conkif in not 
ſtriking with the point but with the edge of the ſword ; 
not to ſtrike a knight after he had taken off the viſor from 


It was highly juſt that ſuch an act of deſpotiſm ſhould become fatal 
to deſpotiſm itſelf ; and we may diſcover this leſſon of providence in the 
hiſtory of every conqueror and every deſpot, 


his 
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His helmet; and the peace-officer, who was choſen by the 
ladies, was always at hand to interpoſe his pacific miniſ- 
tration, Whenever a knight, through inadvertency, had 

violated the laws of the combat. This peace-officer, 
called, likewiſe, the champion of the ladies, armed with 
a long lance with a cap at the end of it, no ſooner low- 

ered upon the helmet of the. knight the ſign of the cle- 

mency and ſafeguard of the ladies, than the offender was 

fcreened from harm : he was abſolved from. his fault, when 

it was conſidered in any degree involuntary ; but if it ap- 

| - _ peared clear that he had committed it on purpoſe, , he was 

condemned to expiate it by rigorous puniſhment., Theſe 

' warlike games always cloſed by what was called he 

ſtroke, or the lance, of the ladies; and this homage was 

repeated in combating for them with the ſword, the battle- 
axe, and the dagger. [See Memoires ſur Pancienne Che- 

._  valene, par Mr. de Ste. Palaye.] . 4 


(21) This Meinrad actually lived. under the reign of 
Charlemagne: he was the founder of the noble monaſtery 
of Einſedlin in Switzerland; a monaſtery celebrated for 
the magnificence of its buildings, and the number of pil- 
grims who have reſorted thither without interruption for 
more than five hundred years paſt*. Meinrad's father 
was named Bertold, and was of the family of the counts 
of Hohenzollern: he was born in a city of Swabia, called 
Sulſen. He turned hermit, retired upon mount Etrel, 
and there built himſelf a dwelling of branches of trees. 
A deyout widow of Altendorf found him out, and built 
him a cell and a chapel. This ſolitude became very cele- 
brated ; the ſaint was wearied with viſits; and, in order 
to get rid of them, he retired into the midſt of a foreſt, - 
near the ſpot where the monaſtery of Einſedlin now ſtands. 
The abbeſs of a neighbouring convent became, :ike the 
* widow of Altendorf, his friend and benefactreſs: ſhe 
built him a cell and a chapel, to which he gave the name 
of the chapel of our lady, which it bears to this day. 
Meinrad had paſſed ſeven years in his firſt hermitage, in 
this he lived thirty-two, at the end of which he was aſſa- 
| nated by robbers. Two crows he had reared purſued the 


© © This monaſtery is near Zurich. 


villains, 
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villains, and ſet upon them with fo much fury, that they 
were quickly diſcovered, for it was well known that the 


- ſaint had fed crows; on this indication they were taken 


up, and they confeſſed their crime. I found theſe parti- 
culars in a book in one-large volume, entitled, The Chro- 
nicle of the Monaſtery of Einſedlin. As to Gerold, I read 
in the ſame book, that a German prince of this name, 
convinced of the folly of human grandeur, was one of 
Meinrad's ſuccefſours in this hermitage. If I have ven- 
tured to repreſent the pious Meinrad in Iove, it is a licence 
authoriſed by the manners of paſt ages “, for in thoſe days 


ſcarce any other remedy was known for an unhappy at- | 
tachment than to turn hermit or monk. In renouncing 


the object of affection, it coſt but little to renounce every 
thing elſe : they knew how to love, and great ſacrifices 
naturally ariſe from great ſentiments, I muſt further ob- 


ſerve, that, agreeably to the manners of the times, a 


ſaint in love is not an unſuitable perſonage for a romance 
of knight- errantry; religion, beſides, imparts a ſublime 
character and an engaging intereſt to the paſſions, When- 
ever ſhe combats and triumphs over them without work- 
ing their deſtruction. 


(22) Witikind had, in fact, a ſon named Diaulas. 
The romance writers have made him act a conſpicuous 
part: they aſcribe many exploits to him; but in a battle 
he propoſed to fight Charlemagne in duel, the challenge 
was accepted, and Diaulas vanquiſhed. Hiſtory only ob- 
ſerves, that Diaulas combated valiantly for liberty under 
the command of his father; but does not afterwards men- 
tion what became of him. When Witikind made an alli- 
ance with Charlemagne, it does not appear that Diaulas 
followed his example; I therefore can ſuppoſe, with more 
likelihood, that he remained among the Saxons, for it 
appears by hiſtory that in fa& he did ſo. | 


It is well-knov/n, that the diſcourſe and conduct of the ancient 


knights diſplay an odd mixture of devotion and gallantry. The firſt 
eſſons they received related princi pally to the love of Ged and the ladies 
and, according wv the chronicle of Jean de Saintre, it was commonly 
the ladies, who undertook to teach young people, at one and the ſame 
time, their catechiſm and the art of love. 

2 | Memoires ſur Pancienne Cbevalerie. 
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(23) In the hiſtory of Charlemagne is found a perſon 
- of the name of Rotbold, who was celebrated for his vices 
and ferocity, and who entered into a conſpiracy againſt 
the emperor. — | 
(24) Whenever a knight was going to combat for a 
lady, he was armed by her, and ſhe Ficewiſe gave him 
what was called faveur, joyou, nobloy, or enſeigne ; this 
was a ſcarf, a veil, a cap, a bracelet, a lock of hair, or, 
in one word, ſomething which was taken from her dreſs, 
and- occaſionally a work wrought with her own hands, 
with which the favoured knight decked the top of his hel- 
met, or his lance, or his coat of arms. When a knight 
ſet off upon an expedition in favour of a lady, he re- 
ceived at her hands chains of gold, with which he orna- 
mented his ſhield : and when he went to fight for her, he 
begged her to give him what was then called the word of 
combat, the word of battle ; it was a ſentence which varied 
according to circumſtances, and the pleaſure of the ladies; 
and during the combat the knight did not fail to repeat, 
with a loud voice, the words the lady had diftated. When 
he came off conqueror, the victory was proclaimed by 
heralds, accompanied with muſic. The formulary of ac- 
clamation was -by no means uniform : one of the moſt 
uſual was the following Honour to the ſons of the valiant; 
at other times was cried—Lowe to the Ladies, death to he- 
roes. At tilting matches, where the danger was not ſo 
great as at tournaments, the herald only proclaimed— 
Lowe to the Ladies, death to horſes. But a thouſand piere- 
ing cries re-echoed the victor's name; a cuſtom which 
formed the word rexommee, renown, as hkewiſe the word 
grido with the Italians, who ſay, an cavaliere di gran grido, 
to ſignify a man of high reputation. 8 Bis 
Several days before the celebration of a tournament, 
all the armorial ſhields of ſuch as were candidates for the 
liſts were ſuſpended in a place erected on purpoſe, that 
they might be expoſed to the inſpection of the dames and 
damſels. An herald, or purſuivant at arms, informed the 
ladies to whom they belonged; and if among theſe can- 
didates was found any one who had given a lady cauſe of 


complaint, ſhe. touched the creſt, or ſhield, of his ar- 
a mour; 
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mour ; the judges then made proper inquiry, and if the 
complaint of the lady were well-founded, the knight was 
excluded from the tournament. It was ſufficient-for her 
to prove, that the knight had ſpoken ill of her, for the 
laws of chivalry expreſsly forbade flandering the ladies. 
When I repreſented Oliver, in the firſt volume, flying to 
the ſuccour of Zemni and his mother, without knowin 
them; when I repreſent a multitude of knights aſſemble 
together, and diſputing for the glory of defending an op- 
preſſed woman, I exactly deſcribe the manners of the time. 
The greater part of the laws of chivalry, ſays Mr. de 
Ste. Palaye (from whom I have taken what has been juſt 
read), might have been adopted by the wiſeſt legiſlators 
and moſt virtuous philoſophers of all nations and ages: in 
virtue of theſe laws, widows and orphans, and men in 
indigent circumſtances, and unprotected, all who groaned 
under injuſtice and oppreſſion, were entitled to claim the 

protection of a knight, and to require in his defence not 
only the ſuccour of his arm, but the ſacrifice of his blood 
and life. To throw off ſuch obligation was breaking a 
ſacred duty, and incurring diſhonour for the reſt of hi 
days. With ſo much generoſity, it is not ſurpriſing that 
the feeble and defenceleſs ſex ſhould be treated with ſuch 
reſpect and attention, and that the honour of riſking their 

lives in their ſervice ſhould prove a matter of contention 
among the knights. The aſſiſtance, however, which was 
due to a brother in arms, was a ſtronger obligation than 
that to which the ladies were entitled: “a damſel,” ſays 
Mr. de Ste. Palaye, having in vain ſolicited the pro- 
tection of a knight, the latter exculpated himſelf by 
proving; that he was then under the neceſſity of flying to 
the ſuccour of his brother in arms.” See Memorres de 
Pancienue Chevalerie. 


(25) It is very remarkable, that, in general, all the 
leaders of popular revolutions have neither been men of 
reat talents nor genius: Rienzi, in Italy; Cromwel, in 
ern the execrable Robeſpierre in France, and ſo 
many others, are proofs of it. Superiour talents always 
excite the hatred of the ordinary and contracted minds 
which form the multitude. OY the aſcendancy 
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of a man of genius is always dreaded, and artful deſigns 


and ambitious views are readily imputed to him: it is 
eaſily believed, that the man whom nature has eminently 


| - exalted above others ſhould have pretenſions to the higheſt 


rank in ſociety ; his ſpeeches are applauded, but they 
excite ſuſpicion ; leagues are formed againſt him, his 
ſucceſſes are calumniated, he becomes ſuſpected, he is 
repulſed and loft in the public opinion ; whilſt the man of 
moderate abilities, if he be of an intriguing diſpoſition, 
and poſſeſs a great fund of hypocriſy, much ſuppleneſs, 
and perſeverance, is ſure of attaining his end, and ſuc- 
ceeding at leaſt for a ſeaſon. | | 


(26) If decrees of the national aſſembly had not 
folemnly adopted the manners and language of quakers in 
- France, the nation would never have ſupported the 
tyranny of Robeſpierre two. months. But that infamous 
deſpot wore neither ſceptre nor crown; every one was al- 
lowed to thee and thou him : he ſpoke of nothing but the 
fowereignty 8 the people; and who could imagine him to 
de a tyrant? In order 70 be elevated to the height circum- 
fances, it was neceſſary then to believe that dignity and 
politeneſs were incompatible with liberty; and, according 
to Robeſpierre and his accomplices, the definition of a 
true republican was reduced to theſe four word vulgar, 
impious, implacable, and ſanguinary. Lark 

aulas upbraids the Saxon chiefs with having flattered 
che people; the reproach may be revived in our own days. 

Much has been faid againſt the flattery of courts, and 
with great reaſon ; but there, at leaſt, it had its bounds, 
and popular flattery has none. A ſovereign, however 
vain he might be of his rank and power, is always enligh- 
tened and reaſonable enough to reject extravagant adula- 
tion. Lewis the fourteenth bluſhed on hearing that the 
French academy propoſed, as the prize of eloquence, this 
queſtion : Which of the wirtues of the king merits the prefe- 
fence ? The monarch was diſguſted at the flattery, and 
rohibited the diſcuſſion of the ſubje&t. The crimes of 
Apo have often been borne in filence, but, at leaft, no 

„ . apologies 
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ahpologies were made for crimes ?. How have the popu- 
lar chiefs harangued the people upon the burning of 
| caſtles; the maſſacres of the third of September; upon 
lundering, and, in fine, upon all the exceſſes that have 
Laws committed! They contented themſelves with ſaying, 
the people ha been led aſtray ; and never failed to add, 
that the people, whatever they had committed, are 
always good, always juſt in them the moſt abominable 
cruelty was only an excu/able errour ; they had been de- 
ceived, their credulity had been impoſed upon, To what 
tyrants have the baſeſt flatterers ever dared to. hold ſuch 
language? The courtiers who flatter a king are certainly 
very culpable ; but, after all, they corrupt þut a {ſingle 
man; and if that man become a tyrant, he may be de- 
poſed ; but the flatterers of the people corrupt the whole 
nation together :—and what a crime is that! A king how - 
ever defective his education might have been, has yet de- 
rived ſome benefit from it; he has a, general idea of 
hiſtory perhaps; and, if fond of reading, he might poſ- 
ſeſs as much or more acquired knowledge than thoſe who 
are about him. It is often impoſſible, and, at leaſt, 
| alvays very difficult, to lead him aſtray by perſuading 
him that a bad action is an act of heroiſm, and conſe- 
crated by the example of the greateſt men, and the admi- 
ration of every age +. He never can be perſuaded, for 
inſtance, that there are caſes in which murder and aſſaſſi- 
nation are ſublime actions; if he be inſtigated to the 
commiſſion of a crime, at leaſt, he will be aware, that it : 
is a crime he is adviſed to commit. But the people being 
totally ignorant, it is eaſy to falſify hiſtory in order 
to lead them aſtray, and this has been often done: the 


I am not ignorant that a weak and ſanguinary prieſt. made the apo- 
logy of the murder committed by a duke of Burgundy ; but an inſu- 
lated fact, and relative to a fingle perſon, proves nothing. 
+ I allow. that rhe robberies of Alexander, called the Great, have 
been too long the ſubject of admiration ; but the political abuſes of con- 
queſt. have, for more than a century paſt, been acknowledged, as well 
as their odjouſneſs, in a moral view. Telemachus was written in the 
laſt century 7 this immortal book is in the hands of every prinee; and 
certainly no work fince has diſplayed, with ſo much force and eloquence, 
all _ reaſon and humanity have to urge againſt the ſpirit of conqueſt 
and War, 


| ſecond 
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ſecond Brutus aſſaſſinating his father is inceſſantly held out 
to them as a perfect model of virtue; but they have not 
been told that, even among the ancients, all truly virtu- 
ous men have blamed that atrocious deed *®. They have 
been told that, the Romans aboliſhed royalty, that 'Tarquin 
Was dethroned ; but they have not heard, that the Romans 

| Expelled him without injury, and that they reſtored to him 
all his wealth; and that wealth was immenſe. What a 
wretched lecture upon hiſtory have the people of Paris 
heard from the tribune of the Jacobins, eſpecially for the 
laſt three years! The orators, in a ſtyle worthy of the 
maxims they profeſs, ſelect from hiſtory all ſuch facts as 
degrade it, and never bring forward a ſingle virtuous 
action. When it was repreſented to the ptople, that their 
Intereſt juſtified every thing, authoriſed every thing, 
what would they have thought had a citizen mounted the 
tribune and related the following trait: © The Athenians 
were in great danger; Themiſtocles obſerved to the peo- 

ple who were aſſembled together, that he had found out a 
Certain expedient to extricate them from their ſituation; 
but, as ſecreſy was neceſſary to its ſucceſs, he could not 
mention K in public, and he demanded the people to 
name ſome perſons who might form a judgment of the 
projet. The people named Ariſtides ſolely, with whoſe 
virtue they were well acquainted. Ariſtides heard The- 
miſtocles, and afterwards informed the aſſembly, that, in 
fact, the expedient ſeemed to be infallible but was unjuſt; 
and the people with one voice rejected the meaſure.”* 
Ancient hiſtory abounds with ſuch traits, and great care 
has been taken to conceal them from the French people, 
whoſe good diſpoſitions their leaders wanted to corrupt: 
and, in order to preach up murder and aſſaſſination with 
impunity, to declare openly, without any contradiction, 
that juſtice ought to be ſacrificed to intereſt, that clemency 
and generofity are weakneſſes, that moderation is a vice, 
and vengeance a duty, it was neceſſary to ſubvert the only 
prop of morality—it was neceſlary to deſtroy religion, and 
proeribe the Goſpel. But the preſent rulers of France ap- 
| pear to hold ſuch outrages in deteſtation, and have already 


* Sce Bayle, at the word Brutus, 


given 
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given ſignal proofs of moderation and equity; and what- 
ever the enemies of the French republic may ſay, if they 
perſevere in their conduct, if the liberty of the preſs be 
no more impeded, if ſanguinary decrees be repealed, if 
they revive any fentiments of equity towards the unfortu- 
nate remains of the houſe of Bourbon “, if they throw 
open the churches, and re-eſtabliſh divine worſhip ; if, in 
a word, they will reſtore humanity and good morals to the 
people, the ſole foundation of liberty and happineſs, their 
preſent legiſlators, in ſpite of the cry of envy and hatred, 
will acquire great glory, and ſave France; and France 
„ ſaved but on theſe conditions, for crimes alone 
produce anarchy, whilſt order and peace are the happy 
fruits of virtue; the repreſentatives, therefore, of the 
French people muſt henceforward either become the deli- 


verers of their country, or victims to faction. 


(27) The Saxons loſt a deciſive battle, which is named 
' the battle of the brook, and upon the following account: 
The French being parched with thirſt, and on the point of 
being forced into a fetreat, were ſaved by a brook, which, 
dry till that moment, poured forth a plentiſul ftream, and 
produced the double effect of flaking the thirſt of the 
French and giving them encouragement, by perſuadin 
them that heaven had performed a miracle in their behalf 
The event was conſecrated þy a medal, which repreſents 
a trophy erected beſide a ſtream, with this inſcription— 
The Saxons vanquiſhed before a brook, | See the hiſtory of 
Charlemagne. ] 
Ihe battle of the brook preceded the taking of Ereſbourg. 
This fortreſs was deemed impregnable: the temple of 
Irminſul was pillaged; the fortreſs delivered up to the 
flames; and the ſtatue of the god, which was of wood, 
was conſumed. Charlemagne, in order to remove an 
object of idolatry from the eyes of the Saxons, cauſed the 
ſtone column upon which the ſtatue of Irminſul was placed 
to be buried under ground. It was dug up under Lewis 


And the perſonages of this unfortunate name, who exiſt in France, 
are ſo intereſting! ſome for their virtues and irreproachable conduct, 
others on account of their youth. and all the misfortunes they have 
. ſuffered! | 

the 
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the Debonair, and removed to Hildeſheim. In this City 
an annua] feſtival 1s ſtill folemnized in commemoration 
of the deſtruction of che idol of Irminſul. {Hiſtory of 


Charlemagne. ] | 


(28) This incident of the wall is not void of probabi->_ 


lity ; the hiſtory of the lower empire affords a ſimilar 
example. Towards the year 1145, the emperor Manuel 
confined his couſin Andronicus in a dungeon : the latter 
found means of making an opening through a wall, but 
which led him into a dungeon ftill darker ; there he 
remained, with the reſolution of dying with hunger, in 
order to eſcape the horrours of the ignominious death; 
and with that view he carefully ſtopped up the hole he 
had made in his firſt dungeon. His wife was accuſed of 
having favoured his eſcape; and that princeſs was con- 
fined in the dungeon which he had left. Her cries pene- 
trated the wall which ſeparated him from his wife, and the 
unhappy Andronidus recogniſing the voice, removed the 
ſtones, and ſuddenly appeared before his wife. He thus 
continued to ſee her for a long while, without being diſ- 
covered, receiving the nouriſhment which ſhe. ſpared from 
herſelf for his ſubſiſtence. In this ſame priſon ſhe had a 
ſon by him, who afterwards mounted the throne. 


(29) According to the Edda, or the mythology of the 
ancient people of the north, the ſouls of the wicked ſuffer 
eternal puniſhment in a frightful abode named Naftran ; 
and the good, who are tranſported into Valballa, there 
find all their enemies and perſecutors delivered up with- 
out defence to the ſame vengeance they themſelves for- 
merly exerciſed. Their principal divinities were, their 
great god Atfader, or Odin; Frigga, or the earth, his 
wife; Ge/iene, the goddeſs of chaſtity ; Vanadis, or 
Freya, the goddeſs of love and hope, &c. 


, (30) In Mr. de Ste. Palaye's work numberleſs exam- 
ples of this ancient French generoſity are to he found. I 
Jhall quote one only. In 1450 Lalain and Pietois fought 
on foot at a public tilting-match.. A rich bracelet was 
the victor's prize; the two combatants fell down one 
„ iz //; mon 
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upon the other. They were taken up, and led before the 
judges. Lalain declared, that having been thrown down 
the prize belonged to Pietois, and the latter maintained, 
that he himſelt having likewiſe fallen he had no more 
right to the prize than Lalain. This contention of po- 
liteneſs created a ftrong and laſting friendſhip between 
theſe two generous foes. ©** Modeſty,” adds Mr. de Ste. 
Palaye, was one of the principal virtues of ancient 
chivalry, and according to the maxim of Perceforets (an 
old author) © That knight is a robber, who conceals the 
valiant deeds of another; and he is diſgraced as a brag- 

gart, who ſpeaks of his own.” Theſe principles of mo- 
deſty induced the conquering knights to ſhow particular 
attention to the vanquiſhed. Theſe examples of genero- 

ſity, which were continually repeated at tournaments, ® 
could not be forgotten even in the midit of the carnage of 
war, in which the knights never loſt tight of that general 
maxim, of being as compaſſionate after victory as daring 
in order to obtain it.” [Memoirs e Ancient Chiwvalry 
wol. 1. ] 5 


(31) * A great number of knights and gentry,” 
ſays Mr. de Ste. Palaye, had placed plumes or helmets 
over the gates of their caſtles, to ſerve as beacons to ſuch 
as appeared in the neighbourhood, and to announce to 
them a ſafe and agreeable lodging in a manſion, the owner 
of which would be honoured to receive them. And I have 
ſeen, adds our author, „ ſeveral of theſe helmets ſtill 
upon the top of our moſt ancient edifices, particularly 

| thoſe ſituate in the country. The gueſts were not only 
received and treated with kindneſs, but on their departure 
were loaded with gifts; they were preſented with rich gar- 
ments, arms, horſes, and frequently money. Thus did 
the hoſpitality of the time lay them under great and laſting 
obligations. If a knight, in the courſe of his journies or 
expeditions, had received hoſpitality or aſſiſtance from 
a man even of the loweſt condition, he conſidered him 
ever after as his generous benefactor; he declared himſelf 
his knight, and ſwore to leave the moſt inviting paths of 
glory to acquit himſelf of the obligation. Such oath was 
1nviolable.* | See Memoirs of Ancient Chivalry by Mr. 
de Ste. Palaye, vol, 1. bs. . | 
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ITALIAN AND FRENCH MOTTOES. 


VOLUME FIRST. | 
CHAPTER I. 


THE higher fortune lifts us *bove the people, 
The more ſeverely will the people judge us. 


Cnaprer III. 
| Sooner, or later, truth will force its way.” 


El 


| CrnayTeR VI. | | 
Blind human mind! how vain are all thy judgments ! 
Cnarrzx VII. 
The reputation of a virtuous man, 


Fully eſtabliſhed in the public eye, 
Will often balance evidence itſelf. 


Carr X. 
She, unenflamed, can utter meltin words, 
Can feign confuſion ; and can ſhed thoſe tears 
That gain the heart—yet never from it ſprang. 


CnATTER 3 


1. What are the paſſions, when compared with nature 
1 | 2. Ah! 


bY 
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2. Ah! who can, in a ſingle day, remove 

The deep impreſſions, made by mighty love? 

_ *Tis like a torrent of hibernal rain, 

That, falling, furrows the ſubjacent plain. 

Leaves, every where, the marks of ravage wild: 
The meads are gravelld, and the fields are ſpoil'd ! 

But, mark the difference—Spring returns, amain, 

And gives to nature all her charms again: 
While life's whole tenour hardly can reſtore 


The peace of heart—deftroy'd in one ſhort hour! 
Ceusarrzz XII. . 


1. Lifa! when heav'n marks lovers for each other, 

No need of tedious courtſhip— Heaven's kind hand 

Plants in our hearts a ſecret ſympathy \ 
That makes us, oft before we fee the object, 
Glow at the very name. Eſteem and Love 
Succeed ſpontaneous In a fingle moment 
Perſuaſion follows. No ſuſpicious fears 
Beget diftrut.—A ſentence is a ſpeech! 

And what the tongue ſufficiently explains, 
The eyes, more eloquent, make clearer {till : 
Yet though they both be quick interpreters, 
The heart feels more than what they both expreſs. 


2. True Love. declares itſelf by its reſpect: 
Fearful, it ſhuns itſelf; itſelf it loſes ! 
A fingle ſmile, or look, of the beloved, 
Is happineſs fapreme—much it deſires, 
But little it preſumes— and nothing dares 


P 
CnArTER XIII. 
1. Twas never yet imprudent, to be generous, 


2. Heav'n, on the field of honour, fights for virtue. 


— 


| Cnapren XIV. 


One of the greateſt evils of abſence, and the only one 
on which reaſon has no hold, is anxiety about the real + 


ſtate 
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ſtate of the beloved object. Health, life, repoſe, love 
itſelf—all eſcape him, who fears to loſe all: of the pre- 
ſent he is not more ſure than of the future; and every 
poſſible accident is realized in the mind of the lover who 
dreads it.— O abſence! O torment! O fantaſtic, fatal 
ſtate! in which one can only enjoy the paſt; for the 
_ preſent is not yet come. 1 


The humble cottage, and the thatched roof, 
With all the ills that poverty attend, * 
More frequently contain a pair of hearts 
Link'd in the bonds of tender, friendly love, 
Than the proud manſions of the rich and great, 
Or ev'n the gilded palaces of kings: 

Where jealouſies and dark ſuſpicions dwell: 
And, friendſhip, love excluded, is a fiction. 


" Cuaryrzx XVI. 


The fauour of the people is a flood. 
That ebbs and flows alternately—'Tis now 
Exceſſive prai/e—and now exceſſive blame : 
And none can tell its cauſe, or its duration. 


Z CATZ XVII. 
| ?Tis now no more a ſecret flame that ſieals 
Its gentle Way — Tis Venus, Venus” ſelf 
In all her power, intent upon her prey. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


# 


Strange this indeed! what is, or is not ſeen, jos 

What ſpeaks, what thinks, what moves, and gazes 

What weeps, what laughs, what ſings—is all a 
phantom, no ou boob Þ 


| Cuarres xIx. alt 
Alas l what mortal knows his deſtiny? - 


— 
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WWW 
2 The throne, which probity would fill with honour. _. 


2. . By benefits e he changed their hearts, 
And made them better, while he made them harpy. 


| 8 1 Cnarrzx XXII. 


1. 1 hope not, even in this retreat 
With perfect happineſs to meet; 
Alas! where does ſhe dwell ? 
, Not in the deſert's deep receſs ; 
| In royal palaces much leſs : 
| As kings and queens can 1 


4 The fa himſelf cannot arreſt, - 
1 Wich all his ſkill, the eluſive gueſt; 
| She flies from his purſuit : 3 0 
All we can do in life's ſhort ſpace, _ 
Is her dear image to embrace—' g- 
And few ere are, who do't! 


P03 


2. How bleft is hay who ** his memory | 
Is able to eraſe th* ambitious = cn 
Of human glory, vain and frivolous, © 
That 8 aue, and marr our pleaſures | 


1 : Webierrs XXIII. 


55 How eiüable 3 is the lot of him ; 
Who has become the voluntary ſlave =. | 
Of two bright eyes, and beauteous ebon treſſes, 
That veil a wicked and perfidious heart? BE 
Unhappy wight!—In vain he ſeeks to fly; 

Or, if he fly, he, like the /ſtrucken deer, 
- Carries his rankling wound where'er he goes. 
Aſhamed, both of himſelf and of his love, 
He dares not tell, yet tries in vain to cure it! 


_ Crar> 


* 
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CnAPT EX XXV. 


5 1. What charm is this ?—The world beneath my feet, 


I mount to God. Unhappy is the man 

Who fondly puts his confidence in man. 

Not ſwifter glides the veſſel on the waves, 

Not ſwifter flies the arrow from the bow, 

Than human glory paſſes. Such is man! 


. Penſive, alone, my meaſured ſteps I bend 
O'er diſmal deſerts, unfrequented plains ; 
And anxiouſly avoid the haunts of men. 
CHarTER -XXVI. | 
Why, love unjuſt and cruel !—why ſo rare 
A mutual flame? And why doft thou delight 
Jo ſow the ſeeds of diſcord in our hearts? 


CrarTeR XXVII. 
Hypocriſy is a homage which vice pays to virtue. 
CnarrEX XXVIII. 


Ungrateful !-—What have I not dared and done 
To love and pleaſe thee? Have I not betray'd, 
On thy account, my country, father, king ? 
Vet, ſee the recompenſe I now receive! 


CruayrTER XXIX. 

At once, an object terrible and dear! 
Caapran XXX. 

Ves! maugre that great crime, which I deplore 
With you, I cannot altogether hate | 
Myſelf, while you ſtill love me, and vouchſafe 


With my remorſe to blend your tears of pity. - 
| 1 1 8 Cnar- 
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mc 


5 ena XXI. 
mi ee 
cer XXX, n 
, x; The hiſtory of every women is e 
nr rl XXXIII. 


1. 8 laid in e q rivers tinged with blood ! 1 
Plains deſolated only meet my . 


2. I will not be th accomplice of his crimes: 
| Noz 3 rather let me be his laſt ſad r | 


Chen xxxIV. 
How dear, how precious, is a faithful friend! 


— xxxv. 


* ts of ſweet fimplicity ! 1 

Receive the homage of my raviſhed eyes. 
In thee alone I find the laws obſerved 

Of ancient hoſpitality :—1in thee 

Truth undiſguis'd, graces devoid of art, 
Rn ſentiments without their affeCtation, -- 


